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CHAP. I. 


Deſcription of a Family. = 
FN a beautiful vale near Kendal in the 
county of Weſtmoreland, ſtands a 
ſmall, but elegant, habitation, once poſ- 
ſeſſed by the happieſt pair that ever were 
united by virtue, ſentiment, and affection. 
Nothing but intereſt oppoſed their felicity, 
and that they regarded as too ſordid a 
conſideration to be attended to; nor, till 
they became more anxiouſly concerned for 
on EE others 
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others than for themſelves, did its op- 


pofition give them the pain of a mo- 


„ 
Mr. Henry Aſhford, the youngeſt ſon 


of an opulent baronet, married, when only 


twenty-two years of age, a beautiful and 


accompliſhed young woman, whoſe father 


was vicar of a neighbouring pariſh to that 


= in which Sir William reſided ; who, offend- 


ed by this raſh ſtep of his favourite ſon, 
and diſappointed in the ſplendid hopes he 


_ entertained for him by a match he had in 
view with a rich heireſs, torbade him ever 


more to appear in his ſight, or any of the 


family ſo much as to mention his name. 


Lady Aſhford, though extremely fond of 


her ſon, was obliged to obey this ſevere 


injunction, well knowing that her huſband - 
was not of a temper to endure contradicti- 


on, liſten to perſuaſion, or be ſoftened by 
intreaty: her only hope was, that time 


would remove his reſentment. To this ſhe 


_ truſted; and, by letter, the only method 
in her power, adviſed her ſon to truſt ; beg- 
ging ng of him not to endeavour to fee his 

thei 


r till his anger was ſomewhat abated, 
but implicitly to obey the order he had ſent 


7 him to avoid his preſence, at leaſt, till ſhe 
ſhould inform him that there was hope of a 


A for which the alle > 
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red him ſhe anxiouſſy wiſhed, and to pro- 
mote which ſhe would do every thing in her 
power. 

Happy in his choice, and every day more 
enamoured of the amiable poſſeſſor of his 
heart, Mr. Aſhford little regretted the loſs 
of his father's favour ; he deteſted the wife 
he had provided for him ; and thought every 
creature had (from the moment he became 
of age to diſtinguiſh right from wrong, hap- 
pineſs from miſery) an undoubted privi- 
lege to chooſe the perſon with whom the 
remainder of his life was to be paſſed, and 
upon whom the comfort, perhaps the vir- 

tue, of that life almoſt wholly depended. 
He did not think he had committed any 
offence, either againſt reaſon, honour, or 
even parental authority, and therefore 
experienced no ſelf-accuſation or ſorrow for 
what he had done : the only concern he felt 
was for his mother ; the ſoftneſs of whoſe 
diſpoſition, and the tenderneſs he knew 
me bore him, made it too probable that 
me would feel much pain on his account; 
a pain which, however, he endeavoured to 
ſoothe by affurances of his perfect happineſs 
and contentment in the ſituation wherein 
his own deliberate choice had placed him. 

He had indeed acted with more reflection 
and . than his friends, at firit, ſu. 
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pected, having during his reſidence at Ox- 
ford regularly prepared himſelf for holy 
orders, with expectation of a good living, 
the promiſe of which he had received from 
a.young man of large fortune, who, as well 
as himſelf, was a ſtudent of Chriſt-church. 
Theſe ſteps he had taken, being fully per- 
ſuaded that his father, with whoſe rigid ſe- 
verity of temper he was well acquainted, 
would never pardon the offence he had re- 
ſolved to commit; and, in purſuance of 


them, in about a month after his marriage, 


he was ordained, and performed the ſervice 
of the church as curate to his father-in-law. 
During about ſeven months that he con- 
cinued in Sir William's neighbourhood, no 
Intercourſe paſſed between them; he re- 
mained inflexibly reſolved to puniſh what 
He accounted his ſon's folly and ingratitude; 
nor could his lady, though conſtantly: in- 
tent upon ſeizing every opportunity to ſoften 
his reſentment, in the ſmalleſt degree mi- 
tigate its effects. As for the reſt of the 
family, which conſiſted of a ſon and 
daughter, they willingly ſubmitted to the 
orders of their father, and eaſily relinquiſh- 
ed all pretence to intimacy and friendſhip 
with a brother, whoſe temper and diſpoſiti- 
on were too unlike their own ever to admit 
of more . 
Mr. 
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Mr. Aſhford was in all reſpects, except 
one, the very reverſe of his father; for, as 
the latter was cold, obſtinate, and unfeel- 
ing, the former was raſh, whimſical, and 
intirely governed by the diſpoſition of the 
moment; exceſhve pride was the only point 
of character in which there appeared be- 
tween them the ſmalleſt reſemblance. He 
had, as well as his brother, caſt the eyes 
of admiration upon their beautiful neigh- 
bour; but thoſe charms, which, in the bo- 
ſom of the generous Henry, gave birth to 
a virtuous, fincere, and laſting pathon, 
which, while it ardently ſought its own in- 
dulgence, kept in view the honour, ſafety, 
and happineſs of its object, in the breaſt 
of the violent and ſelfiſh Marmaduke could 
only raiſe a reſtleſs and unequal flame, 
which ſought, as the ſole means of gra- 
tification, the utter ruin of her * and 
reputation. 

He had laid a train * plots and devices, 
which, with the powerful influence of his 
rank, fortune, and perſonal accompliſh- . 
ments, he had no doubt would operate in 
iuch a manner as ſoon to put him in pol- 
ſeſſion of all he at that moment deſired, 
when his brother's unexpected marriage 
at once put an end to all his high-ratfed 
e of pleaſure, and left him a prey to 
. rage, 
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rage, envy, and diſappointment. The ob- 
ject, which, had it been obtained, would 
probably have pleaſed but for a few thought- 
leſs moments, and then be abandoned to 


ſhame, regret, and perhaps, all the miſeries 


of want and deſpair, appeared through the 
medium of diſappointed hope, the only 
one in nature that poſſeſſed the power of 


beſtowing perfect happineſs; and, though 5 


the natural fickleneſs of his temper, and a 
conſtant ſucceſhon of new purſuits, ſoon 
drove the lovely Caroline from his remem- 


brance, a laſting hatred to her huſband was 


| ſtamped upon his heart; a hatred, which 
never ceaſed to appear upon every occaſion 
which afforded him the ſlighteſt opportunity 
to mortify or injure him, and which, ſtretch» 
ing beyond the natural limits preſcribed to 
human enmity and revenge, extended itſelf 
to his grave, and purſued his memory with 
unremitted virulence. 
It is ſufficient to ſay of Miſs Aſhford, 
that ſhe united in her character all the 
leading traits of her father and brother; 
like the firſt, ſhe was reſerved, obſtinate, 
and unforgiving ; like the latter, violent, 
capricious in her humours, and hurried 


away with a thouſand follies, which by turns 4 


- took poſſeſſion of a head that was none of 
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the ſtrongeſt, and a heart that was not the 
. tholt pure. 


To the exceſſive pride, natural to her 
family, ſhe added an uncommon quantity 
of female vanity, which, as it was tounded 
upon mere imagination, unſupported by 
any natural charms either of mind or per- 
ſon, (ſhe being very tall, very thin, and 
very ſallow,) was abſolutely unbounded, 
and led her into a thouſand affectations, 
which rendered her as ridiculous as ſhe was 


umpleaſing. 


From ſuch relations Henry parted with- 
out regret; his amiable mother alone, from 
whom he inherited every worthineſs of mind 
and grace of perſon, was quitted with 
reluctance; but neceſſity admits not of 
a compa- 
nion, who by ten thouſand little name- 
leſs circumſtances, rendered herſelf every 


day more and more dear to his heart, he 


joyfully took poſſeſſion of the living his 


friend had promiſed him, which the death 


of an old, rich, and worthleſs, incumbent 


put into his poſſeſſion. 


Mr. Aſhford found the ſituation, upon 


which his houſe was placed, uncommonly 


healthy and delightful. It was upon a 


ſmall plain, about half way up a gentle aſ- 


cent, which, formed the foot of a chain of 
| | bk | 
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high and diſtant hills; it was ſheltered on 
the North and Weſt by a fine hanging wood, 

and on the North Eaſt by a ſmall conical 
hill cultivated to its ſummit ; to the South 
and South-Eaſt it commanded the view of 
a large and beautiful valley, where peace, 
induſtry, and their conſtant attendant, 
plenty, appeared to have taken up their 


abode. A noble river flowed with ma- 


jeſtic calmneſs through its bottom, forming 
many beautiful windings, ſometimes ap- 
pearing to loſe itſelf in the bottom of the 
vale it fertilized, and then pouring again 
its ample flood with renewed vigour and 
nobleneſs. The meadows on each ſide were 
large and verdant; many of them covered 
with flocks and herds, whoſe ſize and fat- 
_ neſs ſpoke the richneſs of their paſture 
others, ready for the ſcythe, glowed with 
the fineſt enamel of nature; and the corn- 
fields, which juſt began to change colour 
and aſſume * lighteſt tinge of autumnal 
gold, added variety to richneſs. The view 
was bounded by bold and lofty mountains, 
ſome ſhaded by woods of oak, whoſe 
growth ſeemed coeval with that of the ſoil 
in which they rooted, others partly ſhrubbed 
and partly cultivated, and ſome bare, rocky, 
And romantic, formed a noble contraſt to the 
ſoft ſcene below, and added a grandeur be 
$:. the 
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the whole, which nature, unformed luxu- 
riant nature, alone can attain, which art 
vainly ſtrives to improve, and can only hope 
to imitate. The houſe was large, old, in- 

| convenient, and much out of repair; but 
this was an object of little importance to 
the new rector, who had received the living 
with the condition annexed of building a 
new one upon the ſpot, where that, which 

was little better than a ruin, ſtood ; in 

older to perform which, he was obliged to 

ſettle his family in a frm. houſe at a ſmall 

diſtance, which, having been the family- 
manſion of his patron, was large enough to 
contain them in the moſt convenient man- 
ner, together with Farmer Wyliams and 
his wife, a remarkably decent young couple 
who had lately taken the farm to which it 
belonged. 

Mr. Aſhford loſt no time in b 
to take down the old parſonage, his father- 
in. law having preſented him with a few hun- 

dred pounds to begin the work and ſupply 
his wants of every kind, till the income of 
his living, which was four hundred a year, 
became due. He was fond of improve- 
ments of every kind, and not leaſt of 
building ; his taſte and habits led him to 
elegance and expence, but he prudently 
checked ſo improper an inclination, re- 
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ſolving to keep within the limits of neatneſs, 
comfort, and convenience. Having reduced 


and corrected ſeveral plans, he at laſt fixed 
on one; and, after conſulting with his build- 
er, received from him an eſtimate of the 


expence, which was laid at twelve hundred 


- 


Though ſuch a ſum expended would 


unavoidably involve them in a diſagreeable 
debt, Mr. and Mrs. Aſhford comforted 
themſelves with the reſolution of living with 
the utmoſt prudence and economy when 


they were happy enough to get into their 
new houſe; a period, which, before the 


foundation was laid, they began anxiouſſy 
to wiſh for. Before, however, it was much 
farther advanced, their thoughts were, in a 
great meaſure, diſengaged from that and 
every other leſs intereſting conſideration, 


by the birth of a ſon, whom his fond mo- 
ther named Henry, after the two perſons 
in the world ſhe moſt loved, her father and 
huſband. That happy huſband hung over” 


this new object of his care with rapture, 
more ſweet and inexpreſſibly tender than 


any he had ever before experienced; and, 
for the firſt time wiſhed he could reconcile 


| himſelf to his father; but this wiſh, being 
unſupported by hope, was but the tranſient 


effuſton of affection, and died away with- | 
out action or effect. 
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In leſs than two years the parſonage- 
houſe was finiſhed; it was rather larger, 
and conſiderably more coraplete* and ele- 
gant, than the builder at firſt intended to 
make'it; of conſequence, the expence was 
reater. By the time he could ſettle his 


little family, with what he eſteemed mere 
comfort and decency, in his new habitation, 


2 debt was contracted of rather more than 


| fifteen hundred pounds; in conſequence of 
which, it was 1eſfolved to appropriate half 


the income of the living to the payment of 
the intereſt and the gradual diſcharge of it, 
and to live with the ſtricteſt ceconomy, in 


order to preſerve upon the remainder, that 


firſt of bleſſings, independence. He was 


naturally of ,a chearful, ſocial temper ;. 


and, though a man of abilities, fonder of 
converſation than ſtudy ;. in the former, 
indeed, his talents were of the firſt rate, 
and rendered him ſo entertaining and de- 


ſirable a companion, that it was with dif. 
fliculty he reſtrained his mode of living 


within the narrow limits preſcribed by pru- 
dence; the neighbouring families, many 
of whom were of large fcrtune, courted his 

intimacy and that of the amiable Caroline 
with aſſiduity, inviting them to join all 
their parties and partake in all their a- 
muſements; invitations which would not 
| | 5 WW 
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have been diſagreeable to either of them, 
could their fortune have admitted of 
fuch gratifications without breaking into the 
plan of expence they had reſolved inviola- 
bly to adhere to. 

There are few e in life which | 
reſolution cannot ſurmount, few modes of 
living which habit and principle cannot 
render eaſy and even pleaſant ; it is not 
then ſurpriſing that Mr. Aſhford, having de- 

clined the acquaintance of moſt of the 
neighbouring families, and alittle accuſtom- 
ed himſelf to retirement, found in it ſweets 
he had hitherto believed only imaginary. 
He found, in the heart, temper, and under- 
ſtanding, of his lovely wife, an unfailing 
ſource of pleaſure and ſatisfaction; the in- 
difference with which he obferyed her re- 
gard the ſuperior ſplendour of her opulent 
neighbours, and the caſe and chearfulneſs 
with which ſhe withdrew herſelf from every 
expence that exceeded the proper proportion 
their ſlender income would admit, made him 
aſhamed of the weakneſs of repining at his 
ſituation, or of adding to the inconvenien- 
ces they already experienced, by indulgen- 
ces, which habit, not nature, had render- 
ed deſirable. He found that a ſingle diſh 
could as effectually ſatisfy hunger, and, in a 


325 time, as nn, as nine, the uſual 
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family. courſe at his father's. That the fruits, 
athered out of his own garden, formed 
as ſweet a deſſert as any the moſt ſkilful 
confectioner could ſupply, and that a glaſs 
of cider, the production of his orchard, 
afforded as delicious and wholeſome a re- 
freſhment as could be procured from Ma- 
deira or the Cape. 
Ihe care of his pariſh, which was ex- 
tenſive, took up much of his time ; books, 
muſic, drawing, of which he was very fond, 
had their proper proportion, and eve 
moment of leiſure was delightfully filled up 
by the engaging prattle of his little Henry, 
in whom, before he had reached the age 
of two years, the eye of paternal fondneſs 
had diſcovered the dawnings of every hu- 
man perfection, as clearly as the tender 
mother could trace in his features the exact 
likeneſs of him ſhe molt wiſhed him to re- 
ſemble. 
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CHAP, IL 
 Unexpedted good Fortune. 


BOUT this time Mr, Aſhford harms 

ed from the public prints that his 
brother Marmaduke was married to Miſs 
Owurn, the heireſs his father had intend- 
ed for his wife; that Sir William had 


upon his marriage given up to him a con- 


fiderable part of his eſtate, and was re- 


tired to Lady Aſhford's jointure-houſe, 


about five miles from Aſhford-Park. This 
intelligence raiſed the firſt idea in his breaſt 


of a poſſible reconciliation with his father. 


He had every reaſon to believe that in 
Marmaduke, inſtead of an advocate and 
friend, he had a conſtant and unrelenting 
enemy, always ready to place his actions 


in a wrong light, and ſupply fuel to his fa- 
ther's reſentment, ſhould it appear to abate 


in the ſmalleſt degree. Though ignorant 


of the principal cauſe of his hatred, he 
knew that he had from * childhood envied- . | 
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him the favour of his father, and ſtill more 
the partial affection of his mother, which, 
though he would neither endeavour to de- 
ſerye, or at all valued on its own account, 
he deteſted him for poſſeſſing. Now, 
therefore, that his enemy was removed to 
a diſtance, and his attention probably taken 
up with his own family and extended views, 
he hoped his father would be left to the 
voice of reaſon and nature, which he knew 
would want no force in the power of his 
mother to lend. He had ſome dependence 
upon her influence, which, if it was not 
ſtrong, was regular and unremitted; aud, 
as drops of water conſtantly falling will 
indent the ſurface of the hardeſt marble, 
he could not but hope that her ſoft remon- 
ſtrances, when not counteracted, would in 
time produce the effect he ſo much wiſhed. 
| Theſe hopes he carefully concealed from 
Mrs. Aſhford, unwilling to make her the 
partner of them, leſt ſhe ſhould painfully 
partake their diſappointment ; but he re- 
folved to do every thing in his power to 
facilitate their completion, and would at 
times ſecretly enjoy the delightful idea of 
communicating to her their ſucceſs, of 
preſentin ng her and his dear boy to his pa- 
rents, of ſeeing her careſſed and beloved 
by them, and beholding her placed in a 
155 fituation worthy of her virtues, i a 5 
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In theſe. pleaſing dreams would he paſs | 
many a muſing hour; and, though doubt 
would ſometimes damp his pleaſure, hope 
every day became more and more ſtrong, 
till he was at laſt fully perſuaded that a 
letter written to his father, expreſſive of duty, 
affection, and ſubmiſſion,” (though not of 
conſcious guilt, or repentance of the act by 


which he had offended,) could not fail to 


rekindle in his breaſt ſome portion of that 
love he had once borne him. Can he for- 
get (would he exclaim) the time when, 


like this dear infant, I played round his 


knees, hung about his neck, and prattled 


in his arms? Can he abandon a fon whoſe 
greateſt crime was obeying the dictates of 


honour and virtue? No; it is impoſſible that 
the human heart ever can become wholly 
hard and inſenſible; I have been to blame 


ſo long to neglect the ſteps which lead to for- 


iveneſs; I ſhould have written, have thrown ' 


myſelf at-his feet; it matters not that I am 


unconſcious of offence, it is ſufficient that 
he eſteems me guilty; and ſubmiſſion from 
me is no more than he has a juſt right to 


exact.“ A conflict would then ſucceed in his 
thoughts concerning the propereſt means 


to bring about this deſired reconciliation, 


whether to write or to viſit his father: he 
Jonged 1 to condult _ Caroline, whoſe ad- 
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vice habit had rendered almoſt neceſſary 
to every determination; but a remaining 
fear cloſed his lips, and he at laſt reſolved 
to write, as the method he believed his 
father would eſteem moſt reſpectful, and 
give his mother the beſt opportunity of in- 
terceding in his favour. ä 

Five anxious days did he paſs in expec- 
tation of receiving the deſired anſwer ; days 
ſpent in painful viciſſitude of hope and 
fear, doubt and confidence; on the ſixth, 

a ſervant, who had been regularly diſpatch- 
8 every poſt- day to the neighbouring 
town, returned and preſented a letter, 
which he immediately knew to be directed 


by his brother. There was-ſomething in the 


characters which ſeemed to forebode ill ſuc- 
ceſs; he heſitated a moment; | then, break- 
ing the ſeal, read as follows : : | 


66 37 


The commands of my father forbid 
“me to addreſs you by any epithet more 
** expreſlive of friendſhip or conſangyinity. 
After the conduct you have for fo many 
years thought proper to purſue, he cannot 
but wonder at the confidence with which 
3 you ſolicit his favour; an advantage, when 
poſſeſſed, ſo improperly uſed, and ſo 
“ lightly 


La, 
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„ lightly forfeited. He wills me to inform 

“you, that he who rejects his authority has. 

6. no right to his protection, and deſires you 

* will no more remind him that he is father 
eto a weak and ungrateful ſon.” 


Indignation in the breaſt of Mr. Aſhford, 
aaturally warm and diſintereſted, inſtantly 
took place of diſappointment : he percei- 
ved that the influence of his brother {till 
prevailed, and regretted that he had af- 
forded him ſuch an occaſion of triumph 
and inſult. A few moments, however, 
calmed his mind; he felt a ſatisfaCtion in 
having done what he believed his duty, 
though attended by circumſtances ſo mor- 
tifying; and rejoiced at the ſecrecy he had 
preſerved, by which his beloved wife eſ- 
caped becoming a ſharer in the humiliation 
his ill-founded hopes had occaſioned him. 
He plainly ſaw that the narrow path of 
duty, in which he had for ſome time trod, 


was the only proper one in which to per- 


ſevere; and, in ſo doing, he more ſtrongly 
than ever determined to fix his reſolutions 
and his happineſs. f | 
Many have been the inſtances in which 
man hath been ſeen to labour without ef- 
fect, to employ all the powers of his mind, . 1 
and wear out his frame, with reſtleſs, «| F 
ea * 
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eaſy perturbation, without, in the ſmalleſt 

degree, influencing the object of his hopes 
and wiſhes; while, during a ſtate of repoſe, _ 
when anxiety has given way to indolence, : 
accident preſents thoſe favourable cir- 

cumſtances which deſign vainly ſought, 
and the cup of ſucceſs is preſented to his 
lips when the delicious draught is leaſt. 
expected. By this obſervation I do not 
mean to diſcourage exertion; on the con- 
trary, I believe it, in general, the only 
means of attainment ; but, ſimply to re- 
mark, that thus it ſometimes happens, and 
thus it befel the worthy rector of Elmwood, 
who had ſcarcely relinquiſhed the laſt re- 
maining hope of aſſiſtance from his family, 
and 'reconciled his feelings to the proſpect 
of continued obſcurity and reſtraint, than 
a ſudden gleam of ſunſhine illumined his 
proſpects, and produced a change in his 
ſituation as pleaſing as it was unexpected. 

— This alteration was occaſioned by a viſit 
from his uncle, Lord Walton, the only bro- 
ther of his mother, who had lived many 

years in Italy, and of whoſe return he was 
ignorant. Ihe viſcount cordially embraced 
him the moment he alighted from his car- 

_ rage, exclaiming, So, Harry, I find thou 
art fairly driven from ſociety, and no - 
longer permitted to claim the honour of 

5 hos daeeſcending 
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| deſcending from the ancient ſtock of the 
Aſhfords.” ©] have been ſo unfortunate, 
fir, (replied Mr. Aſhford,) as to incur the 
fare of my father, and that, to a 
degree which precludes all hopes of forgive- 
nels; but my heart does not reproach me 
with the incurrence of ſuch guilt as may 
juſtify his ſeverity, nor can [ repent having 


preferred happineſs to ſplendour.” © *Tis. 


well faid, (replied his lordſhip,) Like your 
honeſty and choice; ; come, let us ſee the 
wife who has occaſioned fo much diſtur- 
bance, whoſe charms have been powerful 
enough to rival an heireſs with a hundred. 
thouſand pounds, and change a modern 
man of faſhion into a grave, ſober divine.” 
Theſe words brought them to the door of 
the parlour where Mrs. Aſhford was ſitting; 
à table ſtood before her, upon which was 
placed her little playful, blooming, Henry; 
ſhe was dreſſing his hat, a ſmall brown 
| beaver, with roles, ſome of: which he was 
endeavouring to tie up in a noſegay. The 
-uncommon beauty both of the mother and 
child ſtruck Lord Walton, who had in the 
former part of his life been a man of Fallan- 
try, and was ſtill a profeſſed admired of 
elegance, in the moſt forcible manner; he 
expected to-ſee a ruſtic beauty, but beheld | 
8 2 form and face, and was met and a” 
| Wit 
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with an unaffected grace, which would have Y 
adorned a drawing-room. 

Surpriſe tor a moment ſuperſeded po- 
liteneſ, and he gazed upon her with un- 
concealed admiration, till, being recalled to 
recollection by her confuſion and diſtreſs, 


he advanced towards her with a reſpect 


which apologized for his inadvertency, and 


taking her hand, which his nephew pre- 


ſented to him, © Permit, dear lady, (ſaid 


he,) this firſt expreſſion 'of affection from 


one who will be proud to hear the name of 
uncle pronounced by the lips of ſo lovely 
a relation.” — At theſe words he ſaluted and 
led her to a ſmall ſofa that ſtood in the 
room, ſeating himſelf by her fide. _ 
Never did notes of liquid melody ſound 
ſo ſweetly inthe ears of her delighted Henry 


Lord Walton was the firſt of his relations 
who had paid her the ſmalleſt attention, age 


was fully perſuaded that it was impoſlible to 


ſee and know, without admiring and loving 


her, and he was charmed with the idea of 


her becoming the favourite relation of his 


uncle; he exulted in the thought that he 
would ſpeak of her as ſhe deſerved, even 


at Aſhford Park, where neither his father's 
frown or his brother's rage would prevent 


his declaring his real ſentiments. Theſe ideas 


crowded ſo _— into his mind, that they 
| "—w_ 
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might be rather ſaid to occupy it at once. 


than to preſent themſelves in ſucceſſion ; 
they took intire poſſeſſion of it, and 


for ſome minutes excluded every thought 


of intereſt. The ſight, however, of his 
lordſhip careſſing his Henry, aſking him 
a number of little queſtions, and appearing 


extremely pleaſed with his anſwers, agree- 


ably reminded him that it was in his power, 
without the ſmalleſt inconvenience: to him- 


 Telf, to render his little family perfettly 


happy and independent. 

Lord Walton continued with his nephew : 
and niece more than a week; during which 
time every day appeared more and more to {| 
attach him to them. He informed them 


that he happened to arrive at Aſhford-Park 


the day after that upon which Sir William 
had received the letter from his youngeſt . 


fon. He and his lady were unluckily upon | 


2 viſit to their ſon Marmaduke and his 
bride, who, as well as Miſs Aſhford, were 
preſent when it was opened. Lady Aſhford 
privately told him ſhe believed it might 
have been poſſible to have obtained from 


Sir William a more favourable anfwer to its 
contents, had he been left to his own feel- 


ings and reflections; that he appeared 
moved by the peruſal of it, but the over- 


nnn influence of her "eldeſt ſon and 


daughter 


AR 


daughter turned the balance, as it had 
ever done, in favour of perſiſting ſeverity; 
and, notwithſtanding her ſtrongeſt remon- 
ſtrances, Marmaduke was permitted, for 
he waited not for an order, to anſwer his 
brother in whatever words he ſhould judge 
proper. Lady Aſhford having informed 
her brother of theſe particulars, beſought | 
him, with tears, not to be influenced by 4 
the ſelfiſh repreſentation of her eldeſt fon 
and daughter, but to ſee her poor Henry 
and his wife, of whom ſhe had heard the 
= moſt amiable character; ſhe begged him 
to aſſure them of her warmeſt, though un- 
| availing, good wiſhes, and that her prayers 
were never offered at the throne of mercy. 
| without an ardent petition for their proſ- 
= perity and happineſs. i 

Tears trickled from the eyes of Mrs. 
Aſhford at this kind meſſage; thoſe eyes, 
which at once tenderly reproached her 
& huſband for concealing from her his in- 
tentions, and thanked: him for the motive 
of that concealment. Nor were his feel- 
ings leſs exquiſite ; he had ever loved his 
mother with the moſt filial tenderneſs, -and. 
this proof of her continued affection, his 
knowledge of the conſtraint ſhe lived under, 

from a principle of duty and the gloomy:  - 
B'yrannical temper of his father, to Rs 
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ſhe ſubmitted with an almoſt unexampled 
patience and even chearfulneſs, filled him 
with as much eſteem as love ; he ſighed to 


think that ſhe was not happy, and that his 


perverſe deſtiny denied him the power of 


contributing to her comfort. 


Lord Walton did not take leave of Elm- 


wood before he had made his nephew and 


niece promiſe to ſpend as much of their 
time with him as their engagements would 
rmit: his ſeat was not more than forty 


miles diſtant; and, as Mr. Aſhford was 


active and not eaſily tatigued, it was con- 
cluded, that he could, in the ſummer, ride 
backward and forward i in ſuch a manner as 
to enable him to attend the duties of his pro- 


feſſion, and yet ſpend the greateſt part of his | 


time with his family at Broomfield, where | 


they promiſed to meet his lordſhip, together i 


with their little Henry, as ſoon as he had | 
finiſhed a round of viſits which ceremony 
demanded, in return for thoſe made to 
congratulate him upon his arrival i in Eng- f 
land. | 2 
The viſit was made, and attended with Y 
all thoſe pleaſant circumſtances, which i 
wealth and elegance have power to afford; 


and ſuch a degree of intercourſe and friend- 


ſhip eſtabliſhed, as promiſed every thing 4 
to their future hopes, together with ſome 
. conſiderable : 


\ 


CAROL RE ug 
conſiderable pecuniary favours; which, 


though offered rather as compliments than 


aſſiſtance, contributed much to the eaſe 
and comfort of their ſituation, and gilded 
the little circle, in which they moved, 


= with a ſunſhine of affluence to which they 
had before been ſtrangers. | 


4 


"CHAP 


The uncertainty of human Felicity. 


TN URING this ſtate of preſent com- 
fort and future hope, perhaps the 
happieſt human life affords, their pleaſing 
cares were increaſed by the birth of a 


daughter, who was named, after her mo- 


ther and grandmother, Lucia Caroline. 
Her birth, which at firſt, appeared a 
ſource of additional happineſs to her pa- 


rents, proved, to one of them, the ſevereſt 


misfortune of his life; it was ſhortly fol- 
lowed by the death of his beloved wife; 
the abſolute poſſeſſor of his whole heart, 
the inſpirer of many and the ſtrengthener 
and partaker of all his virtues! _ 

> YG C An 
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An attempt to deſcribe his ſorrow, his 
anguiſh, upon this affecting event, would 
be vain ; let it ſuffice to ſay, that the con- 
ſideration of his children, ſo tenderly: re- 
commended to him by the laſt breath of | 
his adored Caroline, alone precluded de- 
ſpair, and preſerved the ſhattered remains 
of life.. 

Lord Walton kindly flew to his habi- 
tation the moment the unwelcome news 
reached his knowledge; and uſed every 
perſuaſive, with which - the melancholy 
occaſion furniſhed him, to prove the utility 
and propriety of his and his childrens im- 
mediately removing from the ſad ſcene 
before them; purpoſing that they ſhould 

o to his houſe: and leave him to attend 
the funeral of his niece, and ſee that every | 
honour ſhould be paid to her memory 
which could expreſs eſteem, tenderneſs, and 
regret. But nothing could prevail upon 
the diſconſolate huſband to quit the dear 
remains of his loſt treaſure ; many times, 
each day, would he ſteal to the chamber 
of ſorrow, and, fixing his ſad eyes upon 
| the pale, cold face he had ſo often viewed 
with rapture, indulge the moſt violent 
grief! He would throw himſelf by her 
| fide, fold her in his arms, and, covering 
her, as it were in his doſdm, ſtrive to 

warm 
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warm her again to life. Ah! vain at- 
tempt! cold was that breaſt, ſo late the 
animated ſeat of virtue; thoſe eyes, which 
vont to beam with ſenſibility, were cloſed 
for ever! | 

= It was here, when every folly, every 
pleaſure, had loſt its power to charm; when 
life preſented nothing that could excite 
deſire; when all nature was clouded by 


ſorrow, and diſappointed hope turned her 


ſickly eyes from the painful view of futuri- 
W ty; that piety, ſacred celeſtial gueſt, firſt 
deigned to illumine his breaſt. Hitherto 
the regularity of his life, and the pro- 
priety with which he diſcharged the duties 
of his profeſſion, had rendered him a re- 
ſpectable character; but that profeſſion had 


been choſen, not from any preference his 


inclinations gave it to others, but as the 


readieſt road to independence, and its 


duties been diſcharged, not with the ſpirit 
of devotion, but with the cool ſteadineſs of 
reaſon, to which it ſhould have been united. 
His underſtanding was enlightened, but 
his heart was not ſenſible to that warm 
and elevated piety which renders religion 
at once the ſupport and ſunſhine of life: 
it remained for this ſad hour, when hu- 
man pride and confidence lay humbled in 
the duſt, when every hope of earthly hap-. 

3 „% 
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pineſs was flown, to prove, that ſhe alone 
is the never-failing ſupport of man. His 
afflicted heart received her ſacred influence, 
and, amidſt the deepeſt diſtreſs, felt con- 
ſolation. ; 
«© Dear object of all my. earthly hopes I 
and wiſhes ! (he would exclaim,) thou art 
taken from me but for a moment; heaven i 
is now thy home, where thy benevolence, il 
thy purity, thy chearful, warm -devotion, 
ſhall meet that rich reward, the hope of 
which inſpired them. Oh! thou eternal Ml 
Controuler of the univerſe, whoſe chaſtiſe- BR 
ment is mercy, accept the ſigh which, i 
burſting from the humbled heart, ac- 
knowledges thy juſtice : while it is thy) 
will to prolong the life thou haſt beſtowed, 
oh! render it, like her's, uſeful and vir- 
tuous, and, when it ſhall be thy pleaſure 
to end its preſent ſtate of exiſtence, make 
my happineſs ſuch as her 8, and let us 
ſhare it together! g 
From the moment that the d re- 
ceived the ſacred remains of his beloved 
partner, his whole attention was devoted 
to the duties of his ſituation in life; duties, 
which he now diſcharged with a degree 
of ſpirit and earneſtneſs which proved that 
he was inſpired by the higheſt motives; 
thoſe 3 and atzen, which were 
: wank | 


vi 
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vont to be pronounced with cold elegance 


and propriety, were now delivered with 


all the ſolemn ardour of devotion, and the 
chaſte earneſtneſs of a heart deeply pene- 


R : | trated by the facred truths he taught, and 


warmly intereſted in the welfare of thoſe 
to whom he taught them. His charity 
and benevolence, which had often been 
checked by the ingratitude and baſeneſs 
of thoſe in whoſe favour they had been. 
— had now a higher ſource of action, 
knew no diſappointment but from tender- 
s to others, no bounds but want of 
power adequate to performance. 
But the firſt objects of his care, the 
objects in which all his earthly hopes and 
affections centered, were his children. 
Henry was now of an age to require the 
firſt attentions of a tutor; he was five 
years old, and remarkably forward in his 


b underſtanding, which had been opened and 


cultivated with judgment and athduity by 
W his mother. It was her opinion that a 
child ſhould not be teaſed even by learn- 
ing the alphabet before that age; ſhe 
thought enough was to be done in ſtrength- 
ening the conſtitution, directing the diſ- 
poſition, and forming the temper and ge- 
neral opinions; all of which greatly de- 
pended upon the firſt five or fix years of 

0 life, 
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life, and which were often injured irre- 
parably by fatiguing the brain with uſeleſs 


labour, and exerciſing: the turbulent and 


eee paſſions, which once wear- 

ing themſelves a channel in the youthful 
mind, became inſenſibly a part of itſelf, 
and were with difficulty, if ever, eradicated, 
Her judgment he had always held in 
high eſtimation; but, from the moment he 


was deprived of her ſociety, every with, e- 


very opinion, ſhe had expreſſed or deli- 


vered, were held ſacred; they appeared to 
him as the voice of heaven, were collected 


with care, and became, upon all poſ- 
{ible occaſions, the ndard of his own; 


but more particularly in every thing which 


concerned their children. * Though re- 


moved from our fight, (he would ſay,) I 


have ſtill a wife, and my babes a mother, 
who has a right to be conſulted upon 


cvery occaſion whereby their happineſs and 


welfare may be affected.“ 
His extreme fondneſs concealed from 


| his apprehenſions the fatiguing and dif- 


ficult nature of the taſk he was about to 
undertake in the education of his ſon, and 
he entered upon the firſt ſtage with all the 
patience and chearfulneſs neceſſary to ren- 


der it uſeful; but his farther progreſs was 


prevented by Lord Walton, who _ 4 
8 
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his intention of adopting Henry, and 
having him brought up in his own houſe, 
as heir to his whole fortune ; a propoſal 


W too flattering to a fond father not to be 


readily and thankfully accepted. The only 
circumſtance. which cauſed the ſmalleſt 
| heſitation, was the thought of parting with 
his fon, and depending upon the care and 
abilities of a ſtranger jab his manners and 
information, if not his diſpoſition and 
conduct: but, this objection was removed 
by his being allowed to chooſe his tutor, 
and. ſuperintend his education, which he 
would have. ample opportugity ef doing 
during his frequent viſits at field. 
The affair was accordingly ſettled with- 
out farther difficulty. Mr. Aſlfford fixed 
upon a gentleman who had been his fellow- 
ſtudent at Oxford, a man of great learn- 
ing, excellent morals and liberality of 
ſentiment, Theſe rare qualities had gain- 
ed him a fellowſhip, which brought him 
about forty pounds a year, and together 
with a curacy of thirty, was all the pre- 
ferment he expected, at leaſt during the 
next twenty years; it could not therefore 
be doubted but that he would gladly accept 
the offer made to him of a ſituation o 


comparatively eligible, el 
Mr. 
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Mr. Aſhford found himſelf eaſed of an 
oppreſſive load, which, though duty did 
not permit him to acknowledge that he 
felt, his preſent relief convinced him had 

| been indeed a burden. Excluſive of his 

natural averſion to ſevere ſtudy, it was al- 
ways his opinion, that though a father was 
in many reſpects the moſt proper tutor for 

his fon, he ran a great hazard of loſing 
his friendſhip and affection by the exertion 
of that authority neceſſary to enforce in- 
ſtruction ; for, ſome force, he believed, 
muſt unavoidably be exerted, even with 
the moſt docile and ingenious; and he 
feared that, during a long courſe of lectures, 

ſometimes difficult and often tedious, the 
parent ſhould on both ſides be ſunk in 
the preeptor. | 

He had now no care but for his little 
Caroline, upon whom he doated with the 
moſt unequalled fondneſs. Ihe ties of 
natural affection, the habit of conſtantly 
ſceing and attending to her, and the uſual 

_ . © engaging ſweetneſs of childhood, were, 
of themſclves, ſufficient to have produced 
this effect in a heart ever open to generous 
and tender impreſſions; but the ſtriking. 
= reſemblance ſhe exhibited of her mother, 
 %h mingled theſe feelings with a ſentiment 
| not caſily to be expreſſed ; which, while 
| it 
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it gave her all the privileges of tender in- 


fancy, ſeemed to entitle her to ſomething 


more, and rendered her, in his eyes, an 
almoſt ſacred object. Happily for them 
both, her temper was of that ſweet and 
docile kind which needs not a frown to 
regulate, or a harſh expreſſion to correct. 
In purſuance of the plan laid down by 
her mother he watched with care and aſ- 
ſiduity to guard her from improper habits, 
to inſtil into her mind ſentiments of ho- 
nour, benevolence, and juſtice, and to 
give her a right idea and knowledge of the 
things about her, ſuch as every day pre- 
ſented themſelves to her eyes, of which the 
generality of people are ignorant much 
longer than is in common fuppoſed. To 
keep her temper calm and chearful was no 
leſs an object of his care.“ Happineſs (he 
would ſay) is the great end of all our at- 
tainments; he who can teach us to arrive at 
it by the readieſt road, is the greateſt maſter 

of the moſt deſirable and uſeful ſcience. 
Nothing has, perhaps, ſo much influence 
upon this grand object as the ſweetneſs 
and regularity of the temper: great evils 
happen but ſeldom in life, many are happy 
enough entirely to eſcape them; but ſmall 
occaſions of diſturbance occur every hour, 
and he, who ſuffers his mind to be ruffled 
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by trifling accidents, . will be wretched 
amidſt the molt pleaſing and ſplendid gifts 
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N ved, it was attended to with ſteadineſs 


buſineſs; for, Mr. Aſhford did not believe 
it poſſible. wholly to deceive a child 
into improvement. The firſt attainments 
of knowledge are generally acquired with 
more or leſs difficulty ; but by ſhort leſſons 
he avoided=<diſguit, and by varying em- 
ployment often gave it the name and ef- 
te& of amuſement, He had the happineſs 
to find that the capacity of his beloved 
pupil was <qual to any thing his fondeſt 
hope could reaſonably. aſpire to; and her 
temper and diſpoſition as remarkably good 
as her perſon was beautiful. "They fre— 
quently made long viſits to Lord Walton, 
(with whom ſhe became as much a fa- 
vourite as her brother,) during which ſhe 
had an opportunity of being inſtructed by 
- the maſter who attended Henry; in the 
only part of modern education to which 
her father was not equal, I mean dancing; 


of nature and fortune, as grains of fand 

will ſink the ſtately veſſel as fatally as if 

a mountain from the clouds fell upon its 
When the years for regular inſtrüction : 


and regularity : it was conſidered as a 


which, though certainly the loweſt 5 
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of polite attainment, is abſolutely neceſſary - 


to give cale 0 ee to all the reſt. 


CHAP. IV. 
Another Deſer iption of a Family. 


V\HUS paſſed the fieſt feventeen years 


of our heroinc's life; an uninter- 


rupted ſcene of peace and tranquility, 
ſweetened by every indulgence her age and 


diſpoſition required. 
It had been, for ſome time paſt, a con- 


ſtant cuſtom to celebrate her. birth-day © 
at Broomfield. . Lord Walton taking a 
pleaſure in this expreſſion of his affection, 
always gave a little ball, and made imall 
elegant-preſents, not only to his niece and 
the reit of the family, but to all the young 
people who were invited to partake of the 
entertainment. Mr. Aſhford never - choſe 
to be- preſent upon thoſe occaſions, nt 
becauſe he was an enemy to chearfulneſs, 
ph ä 
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or even to well-regulated feſtivity, but he 
could not but remember that the ſame 
day, which preſented him with a daughter, 
had in effect robbed him of a wife; and, 
happy as he was in the acquiſition of the 
firſt, he could never ceaſe to regret the 
latter. 

Upon Caroline's arrival at Broomfield, 
ſhe was met by Lord Walton in the moſt 
affectionate manner, who taking her hand 
with uncommon gaiety, © I am doubly 
rejoiced to ſee you to-day my dear, (ſaid 
he,) as it affords me an opportunity of 
introducing you to ſome of my moſt par- 
ticular friends.” So ſaying, he led into 
the breakfaſt-room, where were ſeated, 
round the unremoved table, two ladies 
and a gentleman. * This, my dear ma- 
dam, 1s the ſweet girl of whom you have. 
heard me ſpeak ſo much; permit me, in 

her name and behalf to beg your coun- 
tenance and friendſhip,” ſaid his lordſhip, 
preſenting Caroline to the eldeſt of the 
ladies. Mrs. Weſt, my love,” turning 
to his niece, *©* the honour of whoſe attenti- 
ons will, I am ſure, be gratefully received 
by you.” The lady, who appeared to be 


about forty, though ſhe had never been 
2 regular beauty, was altogether a very 


| fine woman. Her ſcale of * was. 
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large, and her features open and ſtriking 
rather than delicate: ſhe had an air of 
conſequence, which, upon the firſt view, 
commanded reſpect and attention from the 
naturally humble; but was of that kind, 
= which, in thoſe of a contrary character, 

W rather tended to excite an oppoſition to 
pretenſions, which appeared to be founded 
upon ſufferance and ſelf- opinion, unſup- 
ported by any legal right. She received our 
heroine with the utmoſt condeſcending po- 
| liteneſs ; in addreſſing her, her features aſſu- 
= med a complacency, of which they did not, 
at firſt fight, appear capable: and ſhe 
aſſured her, in a voice much ſofter than 
her figure preſaged, that ſhe would be 
happy to number her amongſt her moſt 
favourite friends. | 2 1 We 
His lordſhip then led his niece towards 
the young lady, and, taking a hand of each, 
joined them in his, ſaying with a ſmile, 
* There is little need of ceremony to u- 
nite, in the pleaſing bonds of intimacy, two 
young perſons ſo happily formed to enjoy 
and enlarge its pleaſures; I truſt Miſs Weſt 
and my dear Caroline will, from this 
hour, date the commencement of the moſt 
agreeable and laſting attachment.“ © And 
may not I,” (ſaid the gentleman, who, by 
his air and dreſs, appeared to be a military: - 
7 „ mal}. 
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man, ) approaching with a gallant and 
reſpectful bow, © hope to be included in 
this charming alliance?” © Youſhall guaran- 
tee it, (replied his lordſhip,) I would by 
no means have my fair friends admit you 
as a ſimple ally.” © At all events (an- 
ſwered the gentleman) let me os ſome how 
or other, included in the treaty.” © Well, 
well, (replied Lord Walton,) I will at 
leaſt recommend Captain Weſt to my Ca- 
roline as a man fit to be known; how far 
he is to be truſted, her future knowledge 
of him will beſt aſcertain.” 
As the family I have now introduced: 
to the reader will make no inconſiderable 
figure in the following pages, it will not 
be improper to give a ſhort account 
of them. I have already deſcribed the 
perſon of Mrs. Weſt; her father was a 
ſoldier of fortune, and dying in the rank 
of a colonel, left her, at the age of eighteen, 
some, immerſed in diſſipation, and 
wholly unprovided for. Shortly after his 
_ her good. fortune threw her in the 
of General Weſt, to whom ſhe was 
Niamended as an object highly worthy 
of his compaſſion and liberality; and ſhe 
had addreſs enough to turn that compaſ- 
- fon, in the breaſt of the old general, to 
ſomething more tender. Being whe 25 
B | | Tree 
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free from paſſion herſelf, ſhe was at lei- 
ſure to make the beſt advantage of his, 
and, in a few weeks after her firſt intro- 
duction to his knowledge, ſhe became his 
wife. During the firſt ten or twelve years 
of her marriage ſhe was the toaſt of the 
whole corps which her huſband command- 

ed, and univerſally admired and followed 
by the men wherever ſhe came. Her cha- 
racter however eſcaped groſs imputation; 
and the General never appearing diffatisfied 
with her conduct, the faſhionable world 
viſited and received her as a woman of 
honour. Among her particular favourites 
Lord Walton had, for a conſiderable time, 
held a diſtinguiſhed rank, and, till he 
quitted England, no rival among the 
numerous ones who ſued for her ſmiles, 
could contend with him in ker favour. 
Soon after his return, the General's health 
had obliged him to refide ip the South 
of France, which had, in a great meaſure, 
prevented a renewal of their intimacy. For 
ſome years ſhe there purſued the ſame: 
ſtyle of living which ſhe had adopted in 
her native country; but the excellive de- 
rangement of her huſband's fortune, which 
was never large, and her own near approach 
to forty, that period ſo much dreaded we 
the fa ionable female world of beauty and 
Fo. diſſipation, | F 
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diſſipation, checked her career; and, to 
ſatisfy her vanity, which was one of her 
ruling paſſions, and make herſelf amends 
for the loſs of that flattery which beauty 
and expence had ſecured, ſhe began to 
affect a ſentimental indifference to both, 
to take upon her the matronly character, 
and to hold in contempt the pretenders 
to what ſhe had ſo lately made -it her 
whole ſtudy to be. Inſtead of an air of 
levity, that of dignity was now aſſumed. 
Though the former would now and then 
appear for a moment, notwithſtanding the 
conſtant guard ſhe kept upon herſelf, and 
the art ſhe naturally poſſeſſed of aſſuming 
what character beſt ſuited her at pleaſure. 

The death of her huſband left her in 
the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation: upon her ar- 
rival in England ſhe would have found it 
impoſſible to have preſerved even a de- 
cent appearance, had not the advice and 
aſſiſtance, which Lord Walton afforded 
her in the ſettlement of her affairs, been 
accompanied by his bounty. He purcha- 
ſed a compaay in the guards for her ſon, 
and ſettled a handſome penſion upon her 
and her daughter, giving them at the 
ſame time a preſſing invitation to ſpend 
the ſummer at his houſe; an invitation. 


which Mrs. Welt was not of a temper to. 
| decline 


, 
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decline from motives of extreme delicacy. 
Whatever ſcheme of life promiſed her moſt 
of pleaſure and advantage was in her ef- 
timation the beſt; and, in the protection 
and friendſhip of Lord Walton, ſhe fore- 
ſaw more of both, than in a ſcrupulous. 
adherence to what the rigidly virtuous 
elteem propriety of conduct, eſpecially as 
what ſhe wanted in action ſhe could make 
amends for in ſentiment and dignity of 
appearance. | +, 

Miſs Weſt was near twenty ; her perſon 
was exactly the reverſe of her mother's, ſhe 
being very little and delicately made; ſhe 
had dark hair and eyes, the latter of which 
were remarkably penetrating : her com- 
plexion was uncommonly brown, her hands 
and arms excepted, which were altogether 
as conſpicuous for their exceſſive whiteneſs, 
She had an aquiline noſe, fine teeth, and 
a certain air of ſelf-conſequence and ſatis- 
faction, which, with the eaſe acquired by 
_ conſtantly mixing in the great world, al- 
together ſtamped her a perfect modern 
woman of faſhion. Her accompliſhments 
were calculated for the ſphere of life in 
which ſhe wiſhed to move. She had re- 
ceived her education in a convent ; was 


WY lively, ſpoke French fluently, played pretty 


well upon the harpſichord, and danced a 
good minuet. 1 0 | 
. „ As 
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As for the captain 3 was only two 
years older than his ſiſter. In his perſon 
he reſembled his mother, being tall, and 
large in proportion; but his face was the 
very counterpart of his ſiſter's, except that 
his complexion was fairer than became his 
profeſſion. He had been entered into the 
army at ſixteen; ſo that his education, 
having been little attended to,- never ar- 
rived at higher attainments than ſpeaking 
French, fencing, and dancing, all which 
he did moderately well. But notwith- 
ſtanding this mediocrity of ability and 
acquirement, Captain Weſt was much ad- 
mired in the female world, by which he 
Was accounted very handſome and gal- 
lant: he had, indeed, about him none 
of that pleaſing indifference and elegant 
languor which ſo happily diſtinguiſhes 
our modern men. He was warm even to 
bombaſt in his compliments, and roman- 
tic in his notions of attachment, in which 
he differed little from the ſighing heroes 
of old, except in the article of conſtancy, 
| wherein he was notoriouſly deficient. He 
did not want perſonal courage, and had, 
in ſeveral engagements, during an American 
campaign, behaved in a manner wholly. | 
unexceptionable. But the principal and 
moſt ſtriking feature, in his character, was 
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good nature, of which he had an uncom- 
mon quantity, and which rendered him a 
kind of favourite even with thoſe that 
laughed at his follies ; among which num- 
ber were his mother and filter, who, if 
they did not laugh at his weakneſſes, were 
ſenſible of them all; too much ſo to 
admit him into a participation of any of 
their ſchemes, which they thought the 
honeſty and ardour of his nature ill- qua- 
lified him to be truſted with. 

Such was the party to whom Caroline 
was, with ſo much ceremony, preſented; 
and which, together, with her brother and 
W his tutor, Mr. Haywood, made the whole 
of Lord Walton's preſent family. 
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Tu, 1 day was, according 
to annual cuſtom, devoted to plea- 
ſure and _— When the family af- 
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ſembled at breakfaſt in the morning, the. 
converſation naturally turned upon the 
expected entertainments, eſpecially the: 
ball ; and Miſs Weſt aſked Caroline what 
kind of partners they might hope for, 
they having been only three days at 
Broomfield, during which time they had. 
ſeen none of the neighbouring, families. 
There will be. a: conſiderable variety, 
| (replied Lord Walton,) but I know not 
whether you wilt eſteem the choice it af- 
fords a good one: we ſhall have, how- 
. ever, ſome men of conſiderable fortune, 
which,“ (continued he, with a ſmile,) is, 
1 love, 3 in the female eſtimation, no bad 
quality.” „Do they dance well? (re- 
joined Miſs Weſt,) that, at lcaſt, is a 
neceſſary quality for a ball room. Not 
(anſwered the peer) ſo well, perhaps, as 
Monſieur Veſtris, but they will run through 
a country dance or hobble a cotilion de- 
cently; and we ſhall have two or three 

ladies who have had town educations, and, 

of courſe, are accompliſhed.** I need 
not inform Lord Walton, (replied Mrs. 
Weſt,) that if they have no better claim 
to accompliſhments than what is derived 

from the common courſe of a London edu- 


cation, they will little, merit that epithet 


ſo univerſally pretended to, and ſo ſeldom 
underſtood or deſerved.” — 
66 ay 3 : 
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Well, well, (exclaimed Captain ' 
Weſt,) it little ſignifies whether they 
are accompliſhed or not, or whether 1 
poſſeſs any pretenſions ſuperior to thoſe 
of the eſquires with whoſe company we 
are ſhortly to be favoured : it is ſufficient 
for me that I am more fortunate, and, in 
having the opportunity of engaging Mils "1 
Aſhford's hand for to-night, I ſhall, at 
leaſt, this once, be the object of their Reds 
envy.” Caroline was about to anſwer * © 
with an aflenting bow, when ſhe was pre- 
vented by ber uncle. Hold, hold, 
young man, (ſaid he,) 1 ny not permit 
Caroline to infringe a right eſtabliſhed# 
old uſage and cuſtom immemorial$ . _ 4 
* You know, my dear,” (continued 1 | 
addreſſing Caroline, that, from the firſt Br 
of theſe little entertainments which I have e 
given you, you have conſtantly danced 
with Mr. Craven; he will be mortified 
to find you engaged. I know he has come 
down from London, where a lawſuit now 
requires his preſence, merely becauſe he 
wilt not relinquiſh a privilege he conſiders 
as ſacred ; the leaſt, therefore, that you 
can do, in return for ſuch a piece of gal- 
lantry, is to conſider yourſelf as engaged 
to him for this evening. 
Caroline, to whom the perſon propoſed 
* her uncle and he who ſolicited her hand 
.. were 
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© were equally indifferent, acquieſced with 
this determination, and, ſmiling, told 
Captain Weſt, that he would eaſily conſole 
himſelf among the agreeable young ladies, 
whom he would in a few hours ſee aſſem- 

bled. The florid ſuffyſion and chagrin | 
viſible in the countenance of the young 
ſoldier too plainly ſpoke his vexation and 
reſentment to eſcape the attention of Lord 
Walton, whoſe regular obſervance of the 
laws of politeneſs would not ſuffer him to 
let a dependant feel his ſituation a moment 
longer than was abſolutely neceſſary for 
a particular purpoſe. © My worthy young 
zend (ſaid he) will pardon the authority 
Tuſe with my niece; we mult not always 
exactly follow the inclinations of the mo- 
ment. I know Henry intends himſelf the 
honour of dancing with Miſs Weſt, I and 
my old partner muſt not be ſeparated, and | 
*> ſhould you and Caroline make a third 
couple, our neighbours, ſeveral of whom 
are, from their connections and fortune, 
very reſpectable, might think themſelves 
Aighted, and that we make up a party a- 
mong ourſelves and leave them to manage 
as they can. Beſides, I highly value and 
reſpect Mr. Craven, and would by no 
means, give him juſt caulc to believe him- ; 
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The young gentleman, though difap- 
pointed, was obliged to ſubmit, telling 
Caroline, however, that let her dance 
with whom ſhe would, he ſhould conſider 
ber as his lawful partner, and the man who 
was ſo happy in her uncle's intereſt as an 
uſurper of his rights. nar wot 

Among the other qualities of Captain 
= Weſt, he had a violent propenſity to fal- 
ling in love: a pair of bright eyes never 
loſt their effect upon him: he had a taſte 
for every kind of beauty, and willingly I 
ſubmitted to every kind in turn. His ö 
flames were indeed uſually of ſhort dura- 
tion; having nothing but a ſhape er com- 
plexion to feed upon, they either died a- 
way of themſelves or were extinguiſhed by 
new charms, which, for the moment, ap- 
peared more powerful. It is not then 
ſurpriſing that the uncommon attractions 
of our heroine ſhould, in a moment ſub- 
due a heart ſo ſuſceptible. | 
| It was, indeed, almoſt impoſlible to be- 
hold her without admiration, or to know 
her without love. Her perſon was tall and 
delicately proportioned ; her complexion 
tranſparently fair, and animated by a 
bloom of youthful heath, which ſeemed 
to ſpeak not only the purity ot her blood, 
but of her ſoul. whence it appeared to 
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ſpfing. Her hair, which was bright au— 
burn, fell in abundance to the middle of 


her waiſt, and, having never been ſubmit. 


ted to the deftrudtive hands of a modern 
artiſt, retained all its native beauty. Her 
teatures were at once regular and ſtriking ; 
her teeth extremely fine ; and her eyes, of 
the brighteſt and cleareſt blue, ſpoke the 
changes of a ſoul alive to every generous 
fenfibility. Over this lovely countenance 
nature had caſt an expreſſion of chearful 


ſweetneſs which no deſcription can paint, - 


and which induced almoſt every one who 
approached her to pronounce her a perfect 
beauty. She had been educated by her 
father with uncommon attention; and his 
cares had been rewarded by a fucceſs al- 
together as uncommon. 'To a perfect 
knowledge of her own language, ſhe united 
a more- than general one of the French 
and Italian, eſpecially of the latter, which 
ſhe ſpoke with eaſe and fluency. She had an 
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elegant taſte for drawing, and her deſigns, 5 


which ornamented a dreſſing- room at Elm- 
wood, were greatly admired by thoſe 


whoſe taſte was in any degree congenial i 


to her own. But her principal paſſion 
was muſic ; nature had given her an ex- 


tenſive and. exceedingly melodious voice, 


dad * had attended with lo much af- 
N 
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ſiduity to this pleaſing branch of her 


ſtudies, that few private performers ex- 
celled her, either in point of taſte or ex- 
ecution. 


5 | o many charms were not neceſſary com- 
W pletely to ſubdue the heart of poor Weſt, 
who was rendered extremely uneaſy by 


the partiality Lord Walton had ſhewn and 
acknowledged in favour of Mr. Craven, 
of whom he began to entertain the moſt 


painful jealouſy ; nor did the events of the 


evening at all leſſen his, ſuſpicions : that 
gentleman's attentions to his fair partner 
were too pointed to eſcape the moſt un- 
intereſted obſerver; and he found it was 


the general belief of the company and 


report of the country, that his hopes were 
encouraged by Lord Walton, who intend- 
ed him for her future huſband. The 
antiquity of Mr. Craven's family, which had 
for many generations repreſented a neigh- 
bouring country, (as he at that time did,) 
his vaſt fortune, and the reſpectableneſs of 
his character, appeared to juſtify theſe ſup- 
poſitions, and, having at firſt rendered the 
report probable, occaſioned it to be ge- 
nerally admitted as certain. His conſtant 


attendance at Broomfield, during the two ' 
laſt two years, had kept all other pretenders 
at a diſtance, and promiſed him at leaſt, 
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the advantage of being eſteemed a firſt 
admirer. But his perſon was plain, to 
ſpeak in the moſt faſhionable terms, and 
his manners far from being ſuch as were 
likely to engage the affections of a young 
beauty. He was indeed ſenſible, + and 
poſſeſſed much of that information which 
renders a man reſpectable and uſeful in 
the ſenate : but he was intirely deficient 
in the art of pleaſing; his addreſs was 
naturally reſerved and haughty: and when. 
he wiſhed to unbend, which was only the 
caſe at Broomfield, it appeared an effort, 
and was attended by an aukwardneſs, which 
excited a ſmile of ridicule in the coun- 
tenance before clouded with diſguſt. _—_ | 
The perfect caſe and diſengaged manner 
of our heroine was her new lover's only 
- comfort. From the cloſeſt obſervation, he 
could not perceive that ſhe favoured her 
partner, or any other man in the company, 
with the ſmalleſt attentions, except ſuch 
as politeneſs and good nature required; 
nay, he thought the ſometimes appeared 
incommoded and half diſguſted by the 
unwearied aſſiduity of his Neal, and that 
the interruptions of their occaſional and 
unavoidable tete-a-tetes always appeared 
a relief to her. From theſe circumſtances 


he Judged that her affections were wholly 
ee 5 
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diſengaged ; and that whatever he might 
have to apprehend from her prudence and 
the influence of Lord Walton, he had no- 
thing to fear from that worſt of obſtacles, 
a prepoſſeſſion in her heart. Encouraged 
by what he thought ſuch a favourable cir- 
cumſtance, he made it his whole ſtudy 
co pleaſe and oblige, without giving her 
the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpect that his views 
extended beyond the amuſement of che 
preſent hour. Mr. Craven's abſence, oc- 
caſioned by the proſecution of his ſuit, left 
him without a rival, except in the occa- 
ſional viſitors who ſurrounded Lord Wal- 
ton's hoſpitable table, none of whom he 
= {aw cauſe to fear, as moſt of them, meriting 
no more, were treated with a polite in- 
difference, and the few, who were more dif= 
tinguiſhed, appeared to owe that good for- 
tune rather to their virtues than accom- 
pliſhments, and poſſeſſed that degree of eſ- 
teem, which we denominate good opinion; 
a cold approbation, perhaps, more diſtant 
from love than averſion itſelf. By artfully. 
dividing his attention between his mother 
and fiſter equally with herſelf, he effec- 
W tually deceived the unſuſpecting Caroline 
as well as her patron and relations; and 
his anxiety, to render himſelf uſeful and 
apgrecable to them, appeared the effects 
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of extreme good nature: a quality which 


never fails to make a favourable impreſ- 
ſion upon all who do or do not feel its 


influence in their natural tempers. 
Caroline every day became more and 
more fond of Miſs Weſt; ſhe was by far 
the moſt converſible and entertaining 
young woman ſhe had ever met with, 
The ſtories and anecdotes which ſhe told 
her of the great world, a world to which 
ſhe was ſo much a ſtranger, were highly 
agreeable to a mind ever open to the ac- 
quiſition of knowledge. They had all the 


charms of novelty ; and, as the relater had 


addreis enough to diſguiſe many defects 
in the ſcenes and characters ſhe drew, and 


DES 
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appeared to blame all thoſe follies and vices 


which the good ſenſe and penetration of 
her companion, in ſpite of her gloſling, 


diſcovered, ſhe preſerved her eſteem at 
the ſame time that, by conſtantly contri- 
buting to her amuſement, ſhe acquired her 
affection. Mrs. Weſt was not fo highly 
in her favour; the ſmiling condeſceniion, 


with which ſhe treated her, had fomething 


of art and deſign apparent in it, which 


raiſed diſguſt; and the flattery, which 
the every hour. obſerved her offer in a- 


bundance to her uncle, completed her dil- 
like, She did not, however, fail to a- 
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pologize for her on account of her circum- 
ſtances. She would reflect, that .depen- 
dence naturally lowers the mind, and that 
Lord Walton's generoſity and delicacy of 
conduct, towards her and her family, mult 
certainly raiſe in her boſom a degree of 
warmth and gratitude, which would excuſe 
her often painting in colours a little too 


glowing: nor had ſhe, perhaps, a right 


to blame her for doing every thing in her 
power to increaſe his friendſhip, upon 
which ſo muctr of their ſupport depended. 


But, to excuſe and approve, are diſtinct 


things; and, though ſhe ſometimes prevailed 


upon herſelf to attempt the one, ſhe never 


could the other. 
A month was ſpent in a variety of a- 


muſements, which the fertile genius of 


Miſs Weſt was never backward in, plan- 
ning, or the purſe of Lord Walton in 


ſupplying ample means of execution. All 


the beautiful proſpects and well laid out 


grounds in the country, twenty miles round 


Broomfield, were viewed : parties made 
to dine, upon the neighbouring hills, or 
upon the banks of a fine lake which his 
lordſhip had lately taken into his pleaſure- 
grounds. Upon theſe occaſions nothin 


was wanting that the day could demand 


to increaſe its pleaſures, An excellent 
band 
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ſupplied, always attended; and the feaſt 
conſiſted of every luxury which the nature 
of a cold collation would admit. The 
old viſcount appeared to have ſuddenly 
thrown off the weight of, at leaſt, a ſcore 
of years, and to feel a return of youth 
and gallantry. 


The evenings were generally cloſed with 
a little ball, both Caroline and her friend, 


as ſhe now began to eſteem her, being 


particularly fond of dancing; an exerciſe 


in which they equally excelled. Or, if 


they were not a party ſufficiently numerous 
for their favourite diverſion, ſome amuſe- 
ment of a leſs active kind was propoſed; 

of which Miſs Weſt had always a variety 
in readineſs. Conſequences were her moſt 
frequent choice; for, as ſhe had a ready 
invention, and a happy turn of ſprightlinels, 


which was often miſtaken for wit, nobody 


ſhone more in this kind of extemporary 
fallies than herſelf. Poor Caroline was 
here quite left behind : that perfect mo- 
deſty, which ſhrinks even from an improper 


alluſion, not permitting her to excel in 


an amuſement which requires that freedom 
from unneceſſary reſtraint, which one de- 
ſcription of the polite world ſo happily 


poſſeſſes in their hours of ſocial wa 8 


band of muſic, which the county militia, 3 
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She could not but feel concern at the 
liberties ſhe obſerved her friend take upon 
theſe occaſions ; which, while they excited 
the laugh of applauſe, excited it, in her 
opinion, at the expence of qualities far 
more valuable than thoſe they acknow- 
ledged. She ventured often to remonſtrate 
againſt the impropriety of what ſhe eſteem- 
ed ſuch violations of delicacy: but ſhe 
was, ſometimes, anſwered with raillery ; 
ſometimes, the words prudery and affec- 
tation gently ſounded in her ear; and, 
lometimes, aſked what poſhble harm there 
could be in a little innocent levity, which 
enlivened the ſpirits, injured no one, and 
was never thought upon after the ſhort 
moment of continuance. It was in vain 
ſhe urged that it injured, in its effects, 
every one prelent ; injured them in that 
molt valuable of all poſſeſſions, the purity 
of the mind. Such ideas were treated as 
the romantic offspring of hills and valleys, 
and only calculated for the region wherein 
they received birth; and Caroline was 
obliged, for the ſake of enjoying many 
agreeable, to ſubmit to ſome unpleaſant, 
hours; and found ſhe muſt not expect 
that perfection in a friend which ſhe was 
too humble to pretend to herſelf + 
„ TEES | Sometimes 
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Sometimes cards, of which Mrs. Weſt 
was, and Lord Walton had once been, 
fond, were introduced, but Caroline never 
| joined except when one was Ne to 
make up a table; and when the 

was complete without them, Captain Wel 
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and his ſiſter generally declined play from 3 


a a defire to be in her ſociety. It was upon 
an occaſion of this kind that they were 
ſtanding at the drawing-room window, ad- 
miring the ſplendid appearance of the fet- 
ting ſun, which Mifs Weſt was comparing 
to a ſcene ſhe had been delighted with in 
the opera at Paris, when they obſerved a 
whiſkey, with a gentleman in it, attended 
by a ſingle ſervant, coming up the driving- 
way. What poor country curate is 
that? (cried Welt.) © Don't be too raſh 
in your conjeQures ; 

ter; 35 what has a country curate to do 
with a footman ?*Beſides, in order to tra- 
vel in a characteriſtic ſtyle, he ought to 
have his wife, and at leaſt one brat, 
along with him.“ By this time the whiſkey 
was approached near enough to diſcern the 
perſon of the driver; when Caroline ſud- 


denly exclaimed, My father! my father!” 


And away ſhe few with all the lightneſs of 
Lore, to meet and welcome him. 


(replied his ſiſ- 
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The pleaſures of Broomfield were, for 
a time, interrupted by Mr. Aſhford's ar- 
rival, who came to demand his daughter. 
She had made a conſiderably longer viſit 
than was intended when ſhe left him; and, 
though, his tenderneſs and the delight he 
felt in indulging her in every thing that 
could afford her pleaſure, induced him 
chearfully to conſent to her frequent viſits 
to her uncle, he was unable to live with- 
out her for any conſiderable length of time; 
and the laſt fortnight of her abſence had 
appeared almoſt inſupportably tedious. 

He was much preſſed by Lord Walton, 
to ſtay a few days, having arrived early in 
the week, by way of making them ſome, 
amends for the robbery he was about to 
commit in taking away his daughter, to 
which at firſt, he appeared. to conſent; 
but, in the courſe of the following day, 
changed his reſolution, and requeſted her 
to be ready for her return home the 
next morning. This alteration proceed - 
ed neither from fickleneſs or any de- 
fect in. his ſocial affections, but from diſ- 

approbation of the manners and appear- 
ance of the new acquaintance to whom 

he had been introduced. His former 
knowledge of the world enabled him to 

diſtinguiſh dignity from pretence, and levity 

D 5 from. 
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ſilent; occaſioned by a certain awe, with 


8 P 
from wit. He well knew what propriety 
required from the female character, and 
could eaſily diſcern whether the deviations 
from it proceeded from pitiable ignorance, 
blameable inattention, or a bold defiance 
of its laws; the latter he, without heſita- 
tion, pronounced to be the cafe with Mrs. 
Weſt and ber daughter; in which opinion 
he was confirmed by that of his ſon and 
Mr. Haywood, who related ſome little 
circumſtances, which exaQly correſpond- 
ing with what he had himſelf obſerved, 
left him not a doubt of their real charac- 
ters, and therefore he thought them very 
unfit intimates for his Caroline. Reflec- 
tion had refined his ideas, perhaps, too 
much for the world around him, and he 
ſeldom found any thing exactly according 
to his theory of right beyond the bounds of 
his own habitation. 

The days, during which Mr. Aſhford 
continued at Broomfield, were leſs gay and 
more reſtrained than they had been before 
his arrival : nobocy but Caroline appeared 
to retain their uſual eaſe and chearfulneſs. 
Mrs. Weſt was ſentimental, her davghter 
half rude, and the Captain almoſt wholly 
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which Mr. Aſhford inſpired him, proceed- 
| ing, perhaps, from the conſciouſneſs of his 
own 
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own deſigns and wiſhes, Even Lord Wal- 
ton loſt a part of his gallantry, and thought 
it neceſſary to introduce ſubjects of a na- 
ture different from thoſe faſhionable ones 
which had for ſome time paſt, taken poſſeſ- 
fion of his thoughts. The truth is, he had 
ſpent the younger part of his life in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſuch diſſipated pleaſures as too 
often engroſs the time and attention of 
men of his rank and fortune. Nor did 
this career of falſe enjoyment end till his 
ſhattered conſtitution forbade its farther 
progreſs, and forced him to an unmeritort- 
ous ſobriety. He ſpent ſome years abroad 
for the recovery of his health ; and return- 
ed with a fixed refolution to avoid, in future, 
thoſe exceſſes to which he had ſacrificed 
ſo many years of youth, and which had 
nearly endangered life itſelf. The family 
diſagreement, which he found upon his 
arrival at Aſhford-Park, the deciſive part 
he took in favour of his youngeſt nephew, 
with the conſequent diſputes and: diſagree- 
ment which followed, had intirely divided 
bim from one part of his fiſter's family; 
== and, having no other near relations, he 
had conſidered Mr. Henry Aſhford and 
his children as his own, had, in ſome de- 
gree, regulated his ſentiments by his, had 
devoted to acts of benevolence that ſuper- 
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fluity of fortune which was wont to ſupply 
ſplendour and oſtentation; and, though 
his ſtyle of living was perfectly handſome, 
and (which was rarely to be met with in the 
houſe of a nobleman) hoſpitable, it differed 
little from that of the country 'gentlemen 
around him, with whom alone he con- 
verſed and aſſociated. The arrival of 
Mrs. Weſt, in whoſe company the gayeit 
part of his life had been ſpent, revived, 
in his. mind, ideas, which, having long 
lain dormant, were believed to be extin- 
guiſned. He felt ſomething like the ar- 
dours of his youth return; and, finding i 
her little altered in perſon, but apparently. | 
in manners, and not at all in diſpoſition, 
he gave way to the faſcination of habits. | 
which had long poſſeſſed his inclinations, 
and now, by a ſtrong aſſociation of ideas, 
again, in great meaſure, took the lead 
in his heart. The appearance of his 
nephew, to whom he knew his preſent 
conduct would appear both ſtrange and 
ridiculous, gave a check to his gaiety, 
and a conſciouſneſs of his inferiority low- 
ered him to a half diſhmulation. 
Thus circumſtanced, it is not ſurpri- 
fing that the family at Broomfield ſaw 
Mr. Aſhford depart without regret ; 8. 
for Caroline, ſhe had voluntarily accu 
8 4: | - tomed 
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tomed herſelf to conſider his wilt as the 
law, not only of her conduct but in- 
clinations; ſhe readily therefore complied 
with his requeſt: and, when they had 
taken leave, and the whiſkey drove from 
the gate, none but Captain Weſt fol- 
lowed it with a ſigh, or withed its re- 
turn. | $ 


CHAP: VE 


Domeſtic Happineſs. 


HE moment Caroline arrived at - 
home all her old habits and in- 
clinations, which the pleaſures of Broom- 
held had, in fome degree, ſuſpended, re- 
turned with increaſed alacrity. The varie- 
ty of amuſements ſhe. had partaken of, 
during the paſt month, had made it ap- 

. pear of great length; for, it will ever 
de found that time apparently paſſes moſt 
ſwiftly when there are the feweſt incidents 


| Y *hereby to mark his progreſs, 4 
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be appearance of her beloved habi- 
tation, in which ſhe had never experienced 
any thing but peace and indulgence, gave 
her a ſenlible pleaſure; not unlike that 
which we feel, when, after a long abſence, 
we embrace an old and faithful friend. 
Her books, her harpſichord, her draw- 
ings, all met her enquiring eye; which, 
though unſuſpicious of change, ſeemed 
to receive ſatisfaction from ſeeing them all 
in the ſame order in which ſhe had left them; 
and ſhe viſited every apartment as a N 5 
turning intimate calls to ſay * how do ye“ 
to thoſe to whom ſhe believes her preſence 
will be welcome. Nor was her favourite 
linnet forgoityn. The moment ſhe en- 
tered the room where his cage hung, ſhe 
took it down, and, with many tender 
carefles, placed it upon her finger; where, 
as if infpired by her preſence, he ſeemed 
to celebrate her return with notes of ſweet- 
er.. 
It was evening when they red; and, 
having taken the refreſhment of. tea. Mr. 
Aſhford invited his daughter ta a walk in 
"the garden, to ſee what perfection his peas 


and cauliflowers were in; an invitation 


with which the readily complied. The 
garden was, with the aſſiſtance of a labour- 


5 e cultivated by Mr. Aſſford's 
| own: . 
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own hands. He was extremely fond of the 
amuſement and exerciſe it afforded; and 
his pleaſure was increaſed by the know- 
| ledge that his daughter ſubſiſted almoſt. 
entirely upon its. produce: fruits, vege-_ 
tables, and a little fiſh, being the food 
ſhe ate with moſt pleaſure. During their 
walk, in the courſe, of confidential chat, 
the characters of Mrs. and Miſs Weſt 
became their ſubject, which he elucidated 
and laid before her in a light in which 
ſhe had never before thought of viewing 
them. It is not ſurpriſing, my love, 
(ſaid he,) that you ſhould be deceived 
by the maſk with which politeneſs en- 
deavours to cover the face gf licentiouſ- 

neſs. A well-bred woman will always 
in her public conduct imitate the man- 
ners of a virtuous one: for, nothing * 
in its own nature ſo vulgar as vice. But 
there is no companion more dangerous, 

to an innocent and unſuſpecting mind, 
than a woman whoſe bad principles are 
Wy varniſhed over by elegance of manner, 
and a certain degree of decency and re- 
finement, which leads an inexperienced ob- 
W ſerver to miſtake thoſe occaſional ſallies 
(which ſtartle delicacy, and are indeed the 
corruption of the heart, breaking through 


| tuſtomary 9 for the 80 | 
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follies of a difpoſition naturally good, but 

in ſmall matters ſeduced by the faſhionable 

-levity of the age. Such a companion, 

when once ſlic has rendered herſelf agree. 

; able, as you acknowledge . Miſs Welt has 
= done to you, will tirit perſuade you to 
| think improprieties excuſable, then in- 
different: thus the poiſon, is taken to the 
heart before its malicious effects are ſul. 
pected. For, when the barrier of delicacy 
is broken down, which may juſtly be ſaid 
to divide the boundaries of virtue and vice, 
what bad conſequences. may not be feared! 
When the mine is worked and the train | 
laid, there will not long be wanting ſome | 
cruel hand to ſupply the fatal ſpark i 
which is to lay the ſtately edifice in 
_— 5 5 * 
Ihe apprehenſion. of our heroine was 
too quick, and her ſentiments too juſt, 
not to agree intirely with. her father n 
bis general opinions as well as the infe. WW 
rences he deduced from them. But ſhe (till 
hoped he had made rather too ſevere 3 
judgment of the character of Miſs Well, 
for whom (though diſapproving man 
' + - things ſhe ſaid and did; the had conceived 
2 a conſiderable degree of affection. Her 
heart, naturally open and ſincere, coul 

ill bear fo ſoon. to relinquiſh a. favouraþl 
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impreſſion. She was ſenſible that her 
faults were numerous; but ſhe perſuaded 
herſelf, and laboured to perſuade her fa- 
ther, that the principal traits of her cha- 
rater were thoſe of .reQitude. As for 
her mother, ſhe had little to ſay in miti- 
cation of the charge brought againlt her, 
ſince her own obſervation, excluſive of 
her father's opinion, had convinced her 
that her dignity, and conſequently. appear- 
ance, was only a veil to a mean and in- 


tereſted diſpoſition ; and that, if ſhe was 


proud to the humble, ſhe could, upon 
proper occaſions, be humble to the proud. _ 
Upon the whole it was reſolved, that Ca- 
roline ſhould go no more to Broomfield - 


during their ſtay there, her father's ap- 


prehenſions being awakened by what he 
had ſeen of their manners, and her plea- 
ſure intirely damped by the unpleaſing 
light in which he had placed her new ac- 
quaintance, | LE 

This point being ſettled perfectly to the 
ſatisfaction of both, they naturally fell into 
the rational and regular plan of living, to 
which they had been ſo long accuſtomed. _ 

Though Caroline's books, harpſichord, 
and pencil, occupied a large portion uf her 
time, it was not devoted to them at the 
expence of family economy, or a regular 
"IS . 
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attention to any of the leſs duties of life. 
She roſe early, ſeldom, in the ſummer, 
F being in her apartment after ſix o clock 1 
or, in the winter, later than eight. 1 
morning walk was not only one of Mr. 
Aſhford's greateſt pleaſures, but his grand 
recipe for health, and he, every fine 
morning, expected his daughter (without 
whoſe ſociety pleaſure itſelf wanted a re. 
liſh) to partake with him that enjoyment, | 
Their ſtrolls ſeldom finiſhed under tuo 
hours, and breakfaſt was always upon the 
table by the time of their return: after Ml 
which ho family-affairs were attended; 
which, never ſuffering any neglect or di. 1 
0 order, wanted but little to ſettle and re- 
gulate them. Dreſs was next adjuſted, BY 
and except in caſe of an evening ride, 
adjuſted for the day. The remainder of | 
the morning was leiſure, which each ſpent 
as was moſt agreeable to themſelves ; ge. 
nerally the father in his garden or ſtudy, i 
and the daughter in her dreſſing- room. 
Her time was not there employed as 1 
— uſual with young ladies in the great world; 
namely, in fretting under the tedious hands ad 
of a hair-dreſſer, directing miiiners and 
mantuamakers, regulating engagements, 3 
ſettling parties for public places, ſtudying 
| * or, * turning over a ken = 
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pages of a new play: Caroline's dreſſing- 
room contained a pretty large collection 
of books, ' partly choſen by her father, 
partly by herſelf, and partly preſents from 
her uncle and brother. It conſiſted of the 
beſt ancient and modern hiſtory, geogra- 
phy, travels, poetry, of which ſhe was 
particularly fond, and many of the beſt 
plays, novels, &c. &c. works which, 
when well executed, Mr. Aſhford eſteemed 
not only highly entertaining but uſeful. 
Here ſhe likewiſe kept her crayons and 
other materials for drawing, and ſeveral 
elegant pieces of needle-work, in which 
ſhe greatly excelled. | 

Mr. Aſhford was fond of long mornings; 
and, in compliance with his taſte, the din- 
ner-hour was four o'clock ; their repaſt, 
uſually, conſiſted of a ſingle diſh, with 
a tart or pudding, and a variety of the 
fineſt vegetables; nor were they ever 
without a deſſert of the moſt beautiful and 
delicious fruits the ſeaſon could afford. 
After dinner Mr. Aſhford regularly ex- 
pected a few leſſons upon the harpſichord, 
the pleaſing effect of which uſually lulled 
him into a refreſhing ſlumber, from which 
he awaked as to a new morning. It was 
his cuſtom to take up a book and read 
aloud, while his daughter worked, till 
5 Tek they 
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they were interrupted by the appearance of 
tea, which, being a favourite liquid with | 
him, eſpecially in the afternoon, was ſel. 


dom removed under an hour, being pro. 
| longed by chat, reading, &c. &c. Riding 
or walking ſucceeded; in the courſe of 
which they often made calls upon the 
neighbouring families with whom they 
were upon terms of intimacy. Nor were 
their viſits confined to the genteel or opu- 
lent ; the cottage more frequently received 
them; where their appearance relieved 
diſtreſs, ſoothed the pangs of affliction, re. 
vived old age, and made infancy happy: 
their approach was viewed with hope, and 
their return purſued with bleſſings. 


Such was the general tenor of their 


Wage 


Pa, 


lives; lives, ſweetened by. innocence and 
_ dignified by uſefulneſs ; ſo happily ſuited Ml 
to the deſires and diſpoſitions of both, that 


neither ſeemed to. have a wiſh ungratified; 
the paſt day was reflected upon with ſatis. 
faction, the preſent enjoyed with gratitude, 
and the future expected with hope. 
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Chapter of Croſ; Accidents. 


 FTER a day ſpent in the manner 
deſcribed in the foregoing chapter, 
the evening being remarkably fine, Caro- 
line propoſed to her father to take a walk 
to her nurſe's, which was about two miles 
diſtant from Elmwood ; it was, with her, 
a favourite viſit ; for ſhe ſtill retained a 
ſtrong affection for the perſon whoſe care 
and tenderneſs had preſerved that life 
which the moſt amiable of mothers was 
not permitted to foſter, 
We have before mentioned Mrs. Wil- 
hams, in whoſe houſe Mr. Aſhford and 
his family reided during the building of 
the parſonage; ſhe was the wife of a ſmall 
but honeſt induſtrious farmer, remarkable 
for the mildneſs of his temper, and a de- 
gree of charity and benevolence of diſpo- 
fition which was not always exactly regula- 
ted by her circumſtances; ſhe could not 
endure to ſee a poor neighbour in want 
e © while 
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While ſhe had milk in her dairy or bread 
in her cupboard ; nor, while the broken 
meat held out, or any. halfpence re- 
mained in her pocket, would ſhe turn the 
hungry beggar from the door. Her houſe 
was cleanneis itſelf, ef ecially, a ſmall par- 
Jour and bed-room which Mr. Aſhford 
had fitted up for his own uſe, and the fur- 
niture of which he left behind him at his 
removal, as an acknowledgment of the 
extreme civility with which he had been 
treated during his ſtay with them. Theſe 
rooms were ſeldom uſed but at Chriſtmas 
or the wake ; (for, in this remote part of 
the kingdom there are ſtill ſome remains of 
ſimplicity viſible among the lower ranks 
of people ;) they may then vie with 
the moſt ſplendid drawing-room for neat- 
neſs. Her daughter, who was the ſame ' 
age with Caroline and her foſter-ſiſter, 
was one of the prettieſt as well as modeſt- 
. eſt, young women in the country: ſhe and 
her mother often, upon a Sunday or day 
of leiſure, dined at the parſonage, where 
Caroline took a particular pleaſure in do- 
ing . every thing that could render . them 
happy, and a viſit to her was their higheſt 
holiday. - She would likewiſe frequently 
call upon them; and, while her father talk- 


1 ed. to the honeſt. farmer about his huſ- 
| bn 
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bandry, (a ſubject of which, being ſo 
nearly allied to gardening, he: Was very. 
fond, ſhe would drink a cup of new milk, 
or eat a bit of bread and butter freih from 
the churn 3 and, by theſe little conde ſcen- 
ſions, conferred more laſting and endear- 
ing obligat than any her purſe enabled 
her to beſtow. Of this latter kind, how- 
| ever, ſhe was not ſparing; if Williams 
wanted money to make up his rent, his 
wife always knew where to apply; and the 
new gown, in which Sally looked ſo ſmart 
every Chriſtmas, was conſtantly given Dy 
the ſame kind patroneſs. 
| . The evening was remarkably ſerene and 

# warm ; though almoſt the whole of their 

walk was through green ſhady lanes they 

felt themſelves - much heated before they 

came to the end of it; but Caroline was 
too good a philoſopher to be diſcompoſed 

by ſuch kind of unavoidable inconveni- 
| ences. Her father was indeed particularly 
diſguſted when he heard young people 

complain of natural evils, eſpecially ſuch 

as were voluntarily encountered. A little 

_ reſt and that with the good people, who 

produced ſome delicate curds and cream 

bor our heroine's refreſhment, occaſioned an 

entire forgetfulneſs of their little fatigue; 
and . 1 88 of their return made them 

Z more 
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more than amends for having felt it. The 
ſun was quite ſet, and the ſweet and wel. 
come coolneſs of evening induced them to 
ſtroll ſoftly along, that their enjoyment 
might not be too ſoon ended. As they ap- 
proached the houſe, they ſaw two gentle. 
men leaning over a flight railing, which 
ſeparated a ſmall ſhrubbery from the field 
they were then croſſing; who, the moment 
they obſerved them, ſtarted up, and came 
with quick ſteps to meet them: they 
ſoon knew them to be Henry and Captain 
Weſt, whoſe. preſence occaſioned no ſur- 
priſe, as the former often uſed to viſit his 
father; and it was natural for the latter, 
Who was an idle man and had never been 
in that part of the county, to accompany 
him both from motives of civility and 

curiofity, TIED 

The moſt perfect friendſhip ſubſiſted 
between Mr. Aſhford and his ſon; the 
extreme warmth and vivacity of his tem- 
per made his father ſomewhat apprehenſive 
that perfect prudence would not always 
be among the number of his virtues; but 
the openneſs and ſenſibility of his heart 
(though often run away with by prepoſ- 
ſeſſions raſhly taken up and too earneſtly. 
ſupported) was conſpicuous in every 


action; his notions of honour were as ſtrict 


\ 
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as his own ; and his judgment when not 
miſled by his along clear and ſtrong : 
the dutiful reſpect and attention he always 
expreſſed towards his father were un- 
bounded; and he had ever been to Ca- 
roline the molt kind aud, attentive of 
brothers. 17-45 
IT The firſt cine of meeting being 
over, they took two or three turns up and 
down the ſhrubbery, to enjoy the breeze 
which refreſhed; them after a day uncom- 
monly; hot, and' then ſat down to ſupper. 
As ſoon as the cloth- was removed, Henry 
informed his father, that he had at laſt 
found the means of removing his uncle's 
extreme diſlike to foreign travel, and ob- 
tained his permiſſion to make the tour of 
Europe, accompanied by Mr. Haywood. 
Mr. Aſhford exprefled ſurpriſe at ſuch an 
alteration in Lord Walton's opinions, which 
Henry endeavoured to account for, by 
ſaying, that he believed he was indebted 
to the obliging interpoſition of Mrs. Weſt _ 
tor the conſent he had ſo long vainly 
tolicited. 
The reader will poſſibly wonder that a 
man of Lord Walton's rank and character 
ſhould object to a part of education fo 
common, and generally eſteemed ſo ne- 
cellary in the higher claſſes of life : 
Vol.. I. 2 but 
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but he had, when very young, himſelf been 
the uſual tour; and the uſe, he made of 
this ſuppoſed opportunity of Improvement, 
had given him the worſt opinion of travel 
in general, which, added to his unwilling- 
neſs to part with his nephew tor ſo long 
a time as even riding poſt (the uſual mode) 
requires, determined him to oppoſe his 
inclination to what he believed rather 
injurious than profitable. Mr. Aſhford 
was of a contrary opinion; he did not wiſh 
to ſend every fool and blockhead abroad 
to expoſe himſelf, diſgrace his country, and 
add impertinence to ignorance; but he 
thought well - diſpoſed young men of pro- 
miſing abilities, might reap conſiderable 
advantage from this finiſhing part of edu- 
cation; and though he did not think it of 
_ eſſential conſequence, he wiſhed his fon 
might have had an opportunity to expe- 
rience its effects; he therefore felt pleaſed 
at the' permiſhon he had received, though 
not perfectly ſatisfied with the means or ob- 
taining it. 
Caroline was in the higheſt ſpirits ; ſhe 
fincerely, loved her brother, and was de- 
lighted with every thing that afforded him 
pleaſure. Mrs. Weſt had her ſecret 
thanks for being the means of procuring 


| it, and her ſon was treated with a more 
| than 
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chan ordinary degree of attention, both on 
= that account, and as being, for the firſt 
time, a gueſt in her father's houſe. 

gp» e morning while Mr. 
Aſhford and his ſon were talking over the 
intended tour, ſhe conducted the captain 
through the ſhrubbery, at the fartheſt end 
of which was a little gate, opening into a 
field, the upper part of which was beauti- 
fully ſwelled, and commanded a ſweet view 
of the valley, together with a leſs one 
which opened between two cultivated hills, 


| Juſt in this point of view ſtood a noble 


oak, under which a ruſtic ſeat was placed, 
ſupported. by the roots of trees : here, at 
his requeſt they ſat, down and talked over 
the pleaſures of Broomfield, which the 
Captain declared, had loſt all its charms 
der ſhe forſook it, and eagerly preſſed, 
in the names of Lord Walton, his mother 
and ſiſter, for her ſpeedy return. She aſ- 
ſured him, with truth, that the time ſhe 
had lately ſpent at Broomfield had been, 
by far, the gaxeſt and molt pleaſurable ſhe 
ever paſſed in her life; but added that the 
retired way in which her father was fond of 
living, his unwillingneſs to part with her, 
and the ſatisfaction ſhe. felt in contributing 
every hour to his eaſe and comfort, would, 


in a probability deprive her of the honour E 
. E 2 of Bl 
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of again paying her reſpects to Mrs. and 
Miſs Weſt: and, upon his expreſſing the 
exceſs of his own diſappointment, and 
deſcribing what his mother and ſiſters 
would be, ſhe enquired how long they in- 
tended to ſtay at Broomfield; to which 
he anſwered, with ſome heſitation, that 
he really did not know; that he muſt be 
obliged to leave it in three weeks, or a 
month at fartheſt; but, when Mrs. and 
Miſs Weſt would obtain Lord Walton's 
conſent to follow him, he could by no means 
aſcertain. „ 
Caroline was not greatly pleaſed to find 
that their ſtay was likely to be of ſo 
long continuance, fearing that her uncle 
would wonder at her neither repeating her 
viſit to them, or inviting them to Elm- 
wood; neither of which her father's diſ- 
like to their characters would permit her 
to think of. . 
During the whole time that they had been 
ſeated in this charming ſpot, Weſt was 
ſtruggling between his inclination to de- 
clare his paſſion to our heroine and his 
fear of offending her by ſo doing. He 
had every reaſon to believe her affections, 
at leaſt, as much inclined to favour him 
as any other ; nay, he thought there were 
ſome appearances flattering to his how 
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She had always treated him with the great- 
eſt politeneſs, nay, with a degree of kind- 
neſs; he never had obſerved her to be ſo 
familiar with any other; he had been her 
conſtant partner in every dance at Broom» 
field, her birth-night excepted, and then 
his diſappointment had not originated 
from her; he had reaſon to believe ſhe 
had rather have danced with him than 
with the partner her uncle aſſigned her. 
Then his laſt night's reception, could any 
thing be more flattering ? Did not her 
eyes ſparkle when ſhe met him? Did ſhe 
not again and again expreſs the pleaſure 
| ſhe felt on ſeeing her brother? It was a 
good cover for her real thoughts; bro- 
thers were not uſual to excite ſuch hvely 


= ſenſations ; he never in his fiſter had ob- 


ſerved any thing that reſembled it: then, 
had ſhe not acknowledged, even ſince they 
had been there talking together, that the 
time ſhe paſſed lately at Broomfield was 
the happieſt part of her whole life; (for, 
according to the ideas of Captain Weſt, 
the words gay and pleaſurable ſignified 
happineſs,) and who contributed ſo much 
to that happineſs as himſelf? Encouraged 
by ſo many favourable circumſtances, he 
was upon the point of throwing himſelf at 
ber feet in a ſtyle the moſt paſſionate and 
| bheroic 3 


_ 
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| heroic; he had actually turned himſelf 


half round upon the ſeat, preparatory to | 


that humble proftration, when -Caroline 
obſerved, that her father and brother were 
Juſt come through the gate, and bent their 
, ſteps towards them, Weſt ſtarted up 
with all the ſuddenneſs and appearance of 
confuſion, which he would have felt at be- 
ing detected in the perpetration of a rob- 
bery; his quick motion and change of 
colour diverted his fair companion, who, 


far from fufpecting the cauſe of his con- 


Tufion, told him, with a ſmile, that ſhe did 
not know he was ſo nervous, and begged 
pardon for alarming him. Weſt was 


unable to reply to her raillery, nor had he ; 


by any means recovered himſelf when they 
met the perſons whoſe appearance had fo WW 
greatly diſconcerted him. „ 
el am ſorry we diſturbed you,“ (faid 
Henry gravely.) * You have not only dil- 
turbed but frighted poor Captain Weſt,” 
(anſwered Caroline, ) I dare ſay he never was 
more alarmed by the appearance of Waſh- 
ington at the head of an American army.“ 
«But you, Caroline,“ replied her brother, 

& have more courage.” At leaſt,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, I ſhall not ſtart till I fee 


| the ſpectre; had you approached in 


the ſhape of farmer Wilſon's great dog, 
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I -will not be quite anſwerable for my 
ſteadineſs.” Different degrees of dan- 
ger, reſumed Henry, „affect different. 
conſtitutions; but take my word for it, 
ſiſter, a beau is often a more dangerous 
animal than a maſtiff.“ 

By this time Weſt had pretty well re- 
covered his compoſure, and began, though 


B at firſt with ſome aukwardneſs, to laugh 


at, what he called, his own unaccounta- 
ble abſurdity ; but he neither ſpoke with 

his uſual eaſe, nor did Henry regard him 
with his accuſtomed friendlineſs. He 
ſhuddered at the gulph he had, juſt eſ- 
caped; he plainly perceived front the diſ- 
engaged manner of our heroine that ſhe 
did not at all expect the declaration he 
had been upon the point of making; a 
ſure proof, as he well knew, that ſhe did 
not wiſn it. The words and looks of her 
brother were, to his guilty apprehenſion, 
full of meaning; plainly declaring, that he 
diſapproved any intimacy, between the 
young ſoldier and his ſiſter, beyond friend- 

ly civility. He therefore perceived, that 
all his hopes muſt neceſſarily depend upon 
rendering himfelt agreeable to the object 
of his attachment, and gaining her 
conſent to his happineſs, independent 


of her relations. He could not indeed 


wonder 
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wonder that her friends ſhould look 
higher than himſelf for her future eſta- 

bliſhment in life; her family, beauty, ac- 

compliſhments, and underſtanding, gave 
them a right to expect a very genteel one; 
but, when to this was added the next, the 
certainty of her ſharing a conſiderable 
part of Lord Walton's vaſt fortune, which 

he had declared ſhould be divided between 
her brother and herſelf, nothing became 

too confiderable for their hopes. Not- 
withſtanding theſe circumſtances, which 
might have been a diſcouragement to ſpi- 
Tits leſs romantic and enterpriſing, he (till 
flattered himſelf that it was poſſible to 
overcome every obſtacle which oppoſed his 
way; and, as to wiſh and hope were with 
him the fare thing, he determined to 
embrace every opportunity of being near 
her, of inſinuating himſelf into her good 

opinion, and, as the next and moſt ealy ' 
ſtep, to gain her heart. 

Upon their return to their houſe they 
found Mr. Haywood: juſt arrived. The 
remainder of the day, from dinner till ſup- 
per, was ſpent, by that gentleman, Mr. 
Aſhford, and his ſon, in examining maps, 
and fixing the intended rout, which I. ord 


Walton had entirely left to be ſettled by 


his nephew. This obliged Caroline to 
F entertain 
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entertain Captain Welt ; which, as ſhe 
always felt an inclination to render thoſe 
about her happy, ſhe performed with the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs; though his talents. 
for country converſation not being of the 
firſt claſs, it was not done without ſome ' 
exertion. She would have given him a book 
had ſhe not known that he did not profeſs 


| to read aloud. Her drawings had all been 


looked over and admired.in the morning z 
the harpſichord was her next. reſource ; 
ſhe, therefore, led him out of the ſtudy, 


where they were all fitting, into the par- 


lour, in which it ſtood, and played for him 

a number of favourite leſſons, while he 
| ſtood behind her, ſometimes attempting to 
join her with Mr. Aſhford's German flute, 
which he could ſeldom manage to do for 


| more than a bar or two at a time. In this 
= ſituation they were, when, ſuddenly at- 


tempting to turn over the leaf of her mu- 
ſic-book, the hand with which he ſupported 
himſelf againſt her chair, ſlipped off, and 
he ſtumbled in ſo aukward a manner, 
tnat he. threw. down the ſtand which held 
it, and half fell by the 25 of the affrighted 


Caroline... 


Her colour, which "i into her Mb: 


+ 
* 


cheeks at the alarm, was heightened byÿ ; 
the ſudden entrance of her brother, who. 
"$59 . with 
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with a ſurpriſed and angry voice enquired 
What was the matter. The conſcious in- 
tentions of Weſt, though free from pre- 
ſent blame, threw him into confuſion, 
and he told the truth with a voice ſo heſi- 
tating, and a look ſo embarraſſed, that, 
had any thing more probable preſented 


itſelf, it might well have paſſed for falſe- 


hood. Caroline, who felt herſelf offended 
by the look of anger and ſuſpicion which 
her brother caſt upon her at his firſt en- 
trance, and the peremptory manner in 
which he demanded an explanation of 
what appeared to her ſuch a trifle, cloſed 
her harpſichord in filence, took up her 
work which lay upon it, and ſeated her- 


ſelf at a diſtant window. The entrance of 5 


Mr. Aſhford and Mr. Haywood put an 
end to poor Weſt's aukward apology : 
they came to propoſe a walk in the ſhrub- 
bery, it being too late in the evening to 
venture farther; and, no .one objecting, 
Henry ſtepped into the Hall, where his 
| ſiſter's calaſh hung, and aſſiſted her in 

Putting it on, as if fearful that another 


mould perform the office. 


In the courſe of their walk he contrived 
to draw her on one ſide, and, after ſome 
chat concerning the journey he was about 
to 6 take, aſked her if ſhe intended of 1 


CAR DN of 
ſoon again to Broomfield : to which ſhe 
_ anſwered, that her father did not wiſh-her 
to viſit it again during the time that the 
Weſts remained there, and that, if her 
uncle was not particularly prefling in his 
invitations to her, ſhe ſhould certainly act 
as he deſired. Henry greatly commended 
her reſolution; adding, They are not, 
my dear Caroline, proper intimates for 
you; content yourſelf, for the preſent, 
with the way of life you have been ac- 
cuſtomed to; when J return to England 
I will perfuade Lord Walton, nay he has 
already promiſed me, to take you to Lon- 
don for a whole winter, where he has friends 
of the firſt diſtinction, who will be happy 
to introduce you into ſuch circles as the 
Weſts will never be permitted to enter, 


where you may make proper connections 


for yourfelf. Do not in your preſent ob- 


| ſcurity forget your future proſpects; but 


remember that Caroline Aſhford, who is 
deſcended from one of the moſt ancient 
famihes in the kingdom, cannot, without 
unpardonable meanneſs, liſten to the ad- 
dreſſes of an upſtart of yeſterday, whoſe 
fortune is little more than the lace upon 
his coat, and whoſe grandfather was never 
heard of.“ 2888 


« | 
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Our heroine perfectly underſtood that 
Weſt was the perſon alluded to: ſhe was 
hurt at her brother's ſuppoſing it poſſible 
that ſuch a man could engage her ſerious 
thought for a ſingle moment. Not that the 
want of antiquity in his family appeared 
to her ſo ſtrong an objection; but want 
of knowledge and ſentiment were inſur- 
mountable ones. As yet ſhe had never 
wiſhed for, or received, the addreſſes of 
any one: almoſt every man, who ap- 
proached her, profeſſed himſelf an admirer 
of her beauty and underſtanding; but there 
was a certain conſcious dignity, which 
the could at pleaſure aſſume, not the 
effect of affectation, but of real delicacy, 
which repreſſed the firſt appearance of 
preſumption: - and many were deterred 
from indulging hope from the general per- 
ſuaſion that Lord Walton intended her 
for the wife of Mr. Craven, between/whoſe 
father and himſelf the moſt particular 
friendſhip had ſubſited. Her feelings were 
hurt at being ſuſpected to entertain a par- 
tiality for any man: there was no cha- 
rater ſhe more deſpiſed than that of a 
common: place love-fick girl; and ſhe 
could ill endure to be ranked i in ſo con- 
temptible a claſs by one whole good opi- 
nion ſhe was deſirous of poſſeſſing. Full 
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of theſe ſentiments, a glow of mortified 
dignity upon her cheek, ſhe was about to 
vindicate herſelf, and, perhaps, reproach 
her brother for his unworthy ſuſpicions, 
when the Captain joined them; complain- 
ing, in the name of Mr. Aſhford, Mr. 
Hay wood and himſelf, of their withdraw- 
ing themſelves from the party. Come, 
come, you have had time enough, Aſhford, 
(ſaid he,) to turn Chamont for once, as 
your lovely Monimia is not quite in ſo 
deſtitute and forlorn a ſtate as Otway's; a 
ſhorter ſpeech may ſuffice to warn her from 
danger, and inform her that man is by 


nature addicted to falſe-ſwearing. T If 


my Monimia were deſtitute and forlorn 
(anſwered Henry) 1 ſhould be leſs afraid 
to leave her; her own principles and good- 
neſs of diſpoſition would, I doubt not, 
guard her from every danger, ſuch a ſtate 
would. ſubje& her to. It is the legal rob- 
ber, Mr. Welt, againſt whom 1 would 
guard her : the man, who, under pretence 

of love, honour, and virtue, would deprive 


ber of every advantage her birth, connec- 


tions and accompliſhments, give her a 
right to expect, and fink her ta his own 


mean level.” Theſe words were ſpoken 


with a haughty and pointed aſperity, which 
called the blood into the cheeks of Weſt. 
| 5 9 Had 
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Had not his future hopes prevented it, 


he would not have failed to make Aſhford 


explain them; for, his temper was warm, 
and he did not want courage. But it hath 
ever been ſeen,” that the moſt paſſionate 
men can reſtrain their tempers when the 
loſs of pleaſure or advantage is likely to 
be the conſequenoe of indulging their 
violence. And thus Captain Weſt, reffect- 
ing that à quarrel with Henry would com- 
pletely ruin his future expectation, ſmo- 
_  thered his reſentment in his bofom, only 
_ faying, he congratulated Miſs Aſhford 
upon having ſo excellent an adviſer. He 
had, upon the whole, more reaſon to be 
4 vleafed than offended; for, Caroline, 
knowing that he never had, in the moſt 
diſtant manner, offered to addreſs Her as 
a lover, was extremely ſhocked to hear 
her brother, in effect, accuſe him of ſuch 
a conduct. She feared he might ſuſpe& 
her of ſo low a piece of vanity as that of 
preſuming upon conqueſts ſhe had never 
made; a ſuſpicion, which, even from 
Captain Weſt, would exceedingly have 
hurt her. To attempt a refutation would 


| almoſt be to confirm it; for, how could 


ſhe be ſuppoſed to apprehend what never 
had entered her thoughts ? Obliged, there- 
fore, to ſilence, ſhe could only give her 


brother 2 | F 
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brother a look of mixed diſapprobation and 
concern, while the tear of vexation trem- 
bled in her eye, and a deep bluſh over- 


ſpread her face. Weſt did not fail to in- 


terpret this confuſion and diſtreſs to his 
own advantage, while Henry obſerved it 
with an air of anger and contempt, nothing 
ſhort of what he expreſſed upon entering 


the parlour after the buſtle at 9e harp- 


ſichord. 


The evening was far leſs chen than 


| the preceding one: Caroline could nei- 
ther ſpeak to, nor look at, Weſt with 
confidence. The apprehenſions of her 


brother's ſuſpicions filled her with the moſt _ 
diſagreeable refle&tions; yet ſenſible of f 
the injuſtice of treating a perſon with diſs | | 
reſpect who had never offended, who was 
her father's gueſt, the friend of her uncle, 


and one who had always ſhewn her every 
poſſible attention, ſhe ſtrove at times to 
reſume her uſual eaſe; but it was plainly 


an attempt, and only more expoſed the 
= uneaſy ſtate of her mind. 


Thus paſſed ſupper; after which. Mr. 
Aſhford and the governor purſued, upon 
paper, the intended route. Henry partly 
attended to them, and partly watched his 
ſiſter, while the Captain ſat enrapt in his 
own pleaſing eee which the lit- 


tle 7 
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tle events of the evening had greatly - i 


heightened. He viewed, with pleaſure, 
the viſible uneaſineſs both of brother and 
ſiſter, enjoying the jealouſy. of. one and 
the perplexity of the other, f 
Our heroine retired unuſually ſoon to her 
. where a ſhower of tears a little 
relieved her mind; and, after thinking 
over the ridiculous circumſtances which 
had oecſioned her ſo much vexation, ſhe 
reſolved to explain them to her brother 
before he left Elmwood, and not to ſuf. 
fer him to be abſent for ſo long a time 
with an impreſſion, ſo much to her dit. 
advantage upon his mind. She determined 
to riſe early and meet him, it being 
his uſual cuſtom to take a morning 
walk in the ſhrubbery. By five o'clock 
ſhe was dreſſed, and bending her ſteps 
toward the walk ſhe knew he was moſt 
fond of, to which ſhe- was led by a cloſe 
winding path; the firſt object that pre- 
ſented itſelf to her view was Captain Weſt; 
he ſat, or rather reclined, upon a a ſcat 
which was placed under the thade of a 
ſpreading beech-tree, and appeared quite 
| loſt in thought. 
Caroline ſtarted; but, being that he did 
not obſerve her, the role ſoftly back ; when, 


3 280 as ſhe got to the middle of the cloſe. 
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walk, ſhe met Henry and Mr. Haywood. . 
„ You are up early, Caroline, (laid the 
former,) are you often a ſpectator of the 
riſing ſun?” Not often a ſpectator (re- 
plied ſhe) but always an, admirer, ſo much 
ſo, that I think thoſe lazy mortals, who 
| never behold it, loſe the fight of the moſt 
| ſplendid and beautiful object in nature. 


| But had we not better turn to the right? 


(continued ſhe,) the green walk is fo much 
ſhaded we ſhall ſee it to no advantage.” 
« I muſt take leave of my favourite 
retirement, (anſwered Henry; I am par- 
ticularly fond of that walk, there is ſome- 
| thing ſo penſively ſoothing in it : if 1 were 
in love, it is the ſpot of all others I would 
chooſe to entertain my miſtreſs or ſigh 
alone.“ But as you are not, (replied 
ſhe,) in my opinion the great walk is 
both pleaſanter, and, at this time of the 
morning more beautiful.” “ Well, (an- 
ſwered he,) we will only go once to the 
end of it and back again, by way of ſaying 
farewell, and then you ſhall lead wherever 
you pleaſe.” | 
Unfortunately for our heroine, every 
thought that roſe in her boſom was im- 
preſſed upon her face. Henry eaſily ob- 
ſerved the unwillingneſs with which ſhe 
accompanied them; but was unable to di- 
| | vine 
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vine the cauſe, till entering the green walk 
he beheld the Captain, who, quite abſorbed 
in his own deſigns and reflections, had not 
yet moved from the poſture in which ſhe 
= had left him. A look of the moſt expreſ- 
1 ſive kind, which he darted at her, over. 
ſpread her face with the deepeſt bluſh : at 
the ſame time, rouſed by the ſound of their 
approach, Weſt quitted his ſeat, and 
coming forward, with a ſmiling bow, gave 
them the uſual falute of the morning; 
adding, that he did not expect the fe. 
licity of ſeeing Miſs Aſhford up ſo early. 
Then you have not ſeen my ſiſter be. 
fore?“ (cried Henry.) * Certainly, not 
- this morning,” (anfwered Weſt.) “ou 
are excellently well qualified for intrigue, 
Captain, (replied Henry.) I find a lady 
may truſt your diſcretion ; at leaſt, neither 
your candour or ſenſibility will- be the | 
cauſe. of diſcovery. Come, Caroline, 
(continued he,) let me ſee if you are as 
promiſing a genius, and equally prepared. 
Tell me, now, have you, or have you not, 
| ſeen this, gentleman this morning before | 
met you! 5 
Poor Caroline was extremely hurt at this 
queſtion: its being put to her before 
Mr. Haywood, and Weſt himſelf, was 
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the moſt ſenſible manner. Aſſuming, how- 
ever, all her reſolution, ſhe replied, not 
without heſitation, Yes, brother, I have 
| ſcen Captain Weſt, but——” Seen 

me! (exclaimed Weſt,) I proteſt I have 


not had the felicity——" Hold, hold, 


(cried Henry, interrupting him in his 
turn, ) I want no farther proof, I felicitate 
| you, fir, upon your proficiency in the 
| convenient art of appearing what you wiſh 
to be thought; but, as for Caroline, ſhe 
| muſt practiſe a little longer, as yet deceit 
fits very ill upon her.“ When I have 
E occaſion for the art (replied ſhe) I will 
= endeavour to attain it, but till then, bro- 
ther, I am injured by your fuſpicions.“ 
] declare (cried Welt with earneſtneſs) 
I have not ſeen this Lady ſince I had the 
felicity of parting with her laſt night.” 


8 © Is it conſiſtent with the gallantry, upon 


which Captain Weſt values himſelf, to 
contradict a lady? (ſaid Henry.) Did ſhe 
not this moment acknowledge that ſhe had 
feen you?“ Caroline was upon the point 
of anſwering. when the appearance of Mr. 
. Alhford put an end to the debate. Every 
one, except herſelf, appeared in an in- 
ſtant, as if nothing had happened; and 
her father, attributing her gravity to con- 
cern at the thoughts of parting with her 
brother, took no notice of it. 00 
„„ After 
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After one turn in the great walk our 
heroine left them and returned to her 
chamber, where a few tears and a little 
reflection enabled. her to join them at 
breakfaſt; which ſhe did with an apparent 
compoſure, the effect rather of reſentment 
than tranquility. They were {till ſeated 
round the table, when Lord Walton' s 
chaiſe drove to the door, and in a ew mi-. 
nutes Henry and Weſt took leave. 

Mr. Aſhford parted from his ſon: with 
2 manly tenderneſs. He had before given 
him his directions and advice: the latter 
| chiefly tended to guard him againſt the 
natural warmth of his temper, which, if 
indulged during his reſidence upon the 
continent, would, he aſſured him, draw 

him into many inconveniences and dan- 

A 
When Henry approached TY alter to 
take leave, it was with a coldneſs ſhe 
bad from him been little accuſtomed to. 
Farewell, Caroline,“ (ſaid he; ) then, low- 
ering his voice, if ever you hope for my 
| friendſhip and affection, let me, at m 

return, addreſs you by the name of Aſh- 
ford, unleſs you can change it for one e- 
qually antient and honourable.” So ſay- 
ing, he ſtepped into the carriage, forget- 


- ting to Tau Captain. Weſt to precede 
| bim; 
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him; who followed, after having aſſured 
our heroine that he ſhould not live till 
he had the felicity of ſeeing her again. 


bg 


CHAP. VII 


A ſhort Journey. _. | 


| O ſooner was Caroline alone; Mr. 
E 1 N Aſhford having retired: to his ſtu- 
dy, than ſhe fat down to write to her bro- 
ther. Her temper was the moſt perfectly 
open, and duplicity, of every kind, her 
averſion. She could, therefore, ill endure: 
| that her brother ſhould believe her guilty: 
of ſo deſpicable a meanneſs. | Her pride 
too was hurt when ſhe reflected upon the 
very flender degree of merit poſſeſſed by 
her ſuppoſed lover, and ſhe could hardly 
forgive Henry for entertaining a ſuſpicion. 
| ö 5 * | 
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ſo little complimentary to her taſte and 


underſtanding. She explained to him ever 
circumſtance which occaſioned his uneaſi. 


neſs ; aſſured him that Captain Weſt had 


never made the moſt diſtant advances to 
her, in any character but that of an in- 
timate acquaintance, which, the footing he 
and his family were upon at Broomfield 
conſidered, it was impoſſible ſhe could re- 
fuſe him; and concluded with declaring 
that ſhe had never yet ſeen the man who, 
in the ſmalleſt degree as a lover, could 
intereſt her affections. This letter ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſend the next morning \by a 
ſpecial-meſſenger, that he might be ſure 


to receive it before he began his journey, 


which ſhe knew would not be till the day 
following. 


Her mind thus relieved from the anxiety | 
into which her brother's haſty ſuſpicions 
had plunged it, ſoon reſumed its wonted 


tone of eaſy chearfulneſs, She fent her 


letter by Williams, the huſband of her 


nurſe, and, in a few hours after it was 


gone, . had the not expected an anſwer 


to its contents, would ſcarce have remem- 


bered her late uneaſineſs. Nothing, in- 
deed, from the natural goodneſs of her 
| temper and ſpirits, ſat heavy upon her 


4 mind lobger than the cauſe, which He: 
duce 
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duced it, operated. Real ſorrows ſhe had 
never felt, and ſhe had early learned to 
treat trifles as trifles: a ſecret which, were 
it univerſally known. and practiſed, would 
ſave many an hour's uneaſineſs to the fine 
gentlemen and ladies of. this ages2. | 


* 
— 


1 
— 


When Williams came back ſhe was: A 
little ſurpriſed ' and (diſappointed to find 
that her brother had only returned a verbal 


had received from à footman; - who ſaid 


with company, deſired him to thank her 
for her letter, and to let her know they 
were all well. It was very poſſible that 
Henry might be much occupied : during 


field ; Caroline, therefore, not doubting; 
but ſhe ſhould ſoon hear from him when 
be was at leiſure to give her his whole 
ſentiments, her concern, quickly gave way 


her time was filled up; and ſhe felt no 
return of uneaſineſs till a letter arrived, 
dated Paris, in which, though it abounded 
with expreſſions of duty and affection to 
his father, ſhe was only mentioned in the 


ther rendered his obſtinate perſeverance in 
ſo abſurd an opinion as that of her attach- 
It | ment 


meſſage to her letter; this, he told her, he 
that the young eſquire being engaged 


the few hours he had to remain at Broom- 


to the pleaſing daily employment by which 


lighteſt manner. Her regard for her bro- 


1 
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ment to Captain Weſt extremely painful to 
her. She could no otherwiſe account for 
his filence than by ſuppoſing that he ſtill be. 
lievedſuchan attachment ſubſiſted, notwith. 
ſtanding her expreſs declaration to the con- 
trary. Her concern was, on this laſt ac. 
count, deeply tinctured with reſentment, and 
| ſhereſolved to reſt ſatisfied with the rectitude 
of her own heart, to truſt to time for a 
confirmation of its fincerity, and make 
no farther efforts to convince him of an 
error which ſeemed, for the preſent, to 
have taken entire poſſeſſion of his mind. 
Alfter this little uneaſineſs was pretty 
well removed, ſome weeks paſſed without 
incident to vary or ſeparate them from 
_ each other. When, one fine morning as 


our heroine and her excellent father, after 


a long walk, were ſitting at break 
faſt, her favourite linnet pecking crumbs 
upon the table, they ſaw Lord Walton's 
travelling chaiſe drive to the gate, and, 


| in a few minutes a ſervant delivered a note 


from that gentleman to Mr. Aſhford and 
another to herſelf. They both contained 
the ſame requeſt, namely, that ſhe would 
oblige him and his friends with her com- 

ny for one fortnight, at the end of 
which he would give her father leave to 
fetch her home. The requeſt was made 


— 
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in terms ſo very preſſing, and the time 
| aſked ſo moderate, that prejudiced as he 
was againſt his lordſhip's preſent viſiters, 
Mr. Aſhford could not refuſe her his per- 
miſſion; and though ſhe felt very little 
inclination, or, rather, a conſiderable de- 
Tree of reluctance to obey the ſummons, 
he could not recollect any proper cauſe 
of excuſe, and ſhe had never accuſtomed 


| herſelf to the uſe of thoſe little convenient 


falſehoods which the great world eſteem 
ſo perfectly innocent. She, therefore, 
immediately ſet about the neceſſarx 
preparations, which chiefly conſiſted in 
placing what clothes and trinkets ſhe choſe 
to take with her in a ſmall travelling 
trunk; for, her wardrobe, and every thing 
that belonged to her, were conſtantly kept 
in ſuch exact order that nothing more was 
at any time wanting. | * 
About ten the next morning, having 
breakfaſted with her father, and made him 
promiſe not to prolong her abſence a day 
beyond the requeſted fortnight, ſhe affec- 


tionately bade him farewel, and, ſtepping 8 


into the carriage, drove from the door. 


While he, as was his uſual cuſtom, ſtood - 


gazing after it till it diſappeared, intreating 
heaven to pour down its choiceſt bleſſings 
upon the virtuous and innocent creature it 

Vor. I. F incloſed. 
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incloſed. After a delightfully pleaſant ride 
in a beautiful autumn morning, about 
half paſt three o'clock ſhe arrived at Broom. 
field, where, upon her alighting, ſhe was 
met by Mrs. Harris, the houſekeeper, who, 
after many welcomes, told her that Lord 
Walton and the ladies were not yet re- 
turned from airing. © Will not they be 
late for dinner ?” (ſaid Caroline,) knowing 
that her uncle's hour was exactly four. 
„ Oh! no, madam, (replied Harris,) my 
Lord has altered the hour of dining till five, 
and the ladies are feldom ready till. half 
after, or nearer ſix. Ah! madam, (con- 
tinued the good woman as ſhe walked after 


ber into the houſe, ) to be ſure our old 


regular way of living is wofully altered 
ſince theſe London ladies came. To be 
ſure my Lord has a right to do as he pleaſes, 
but certainly nobody would have thought 
that he would have changed ſo much; 1 
wiſh it may agree with his conſtitution, 
But, I hope, now your ladyſhip is come, 
things will be a little as they uſed to be: 
for, I know, madam, you are not for ſuch 
rackety doings; and, to be ſure my Lord 
loves you a great deal better than fas late 


. comers.“ 4 
- f . Carat | 
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Caroline put an end to this harangue 
as ſoon as poſlible, and, going immediately 
into her apartment, wrote a ſhort letter to 
her father, merely to inform him of her 
| ſafe arrival, he having, as was his uſual cuſs 
tom, ſent his own ſervant to attend her, both 

as he depended more upon the care of 
Ambroſe, who had lived with him before 


| his marriage, than upon Lord Walton's 


footmen, and as it gave him the ſatisfaction 
of hearing on his return of the ſafety 
of her journey, which ſhe made it a rule 
to give him under her own hand. Having 
ſealed her letter, ſhe began to adjuſt her 
dreſs; and, hearing from Harris, that no 
company, except two or three gentlemen, 
wore expected at dinner, ſhe reſolved not to 
take off her habit, and, having regulated her 
hair, was pinning on her hat, when Lord 
Walton's coach crofled the lawn, and, in 
a few minutes, Miſs Weſt entered the 
room. Fe 

Ah! my dear friend,” (erclalmöd that 
young lady, ) advancing towards her with _ 
all the vivacity of pleaſure and affection, 
© how do I rejoice to ſee you among us 
once more? Your father was a dear good 
man for letting you come. Do you know. 
- I was half afraid of a refuſal ?? “ And 

uu thould "ue epprehend it (replied Ca- 
F 2 roline) 


roline) 3 a akin fo remarkable for his 

indulgence ?” © I don't know, (anſwered 
Miſs Weſt,) but I thought he looked a 
little grave when he was here; I believe 
we did not quite ſuit him, and I never like 
any body who does not like me. Pardon 
me, Aſhford, I know you are a dutiful 
good creature. Come, come, don't be 
angry; I won't have a word of anſwer. 
When you are dreſſed come to my room, 
1 know you will be finiſhed long before 
Lam.” ] am dreſſed already, (returned 
Caroline ) Harris tells me we ſhall be a 
fawily-party, and I feel too idle to open 
my clothes.“ Oh! do let Mrs. Weſt's 
woman aſſiſt you, (cried Miſs Weſt,) I am ' 
{ure ſhe will ſpare her to regulate your 
things. By no“ means,” (anſwered our 
Heroine,) politely cancealing her ſurpriſe 
at bearing of this new attendant ; © I ſhall 
be: leſs idle to-morrow, and as able to wait 
upon myſelf here as I am at Elmwood. 
But, if (continued ſhe, for in trifles her 

temper was of the moſt complying kind) 
you think my dreſs will be i improper, 1 will 
change it immediately.“ « What ſignifies 


tte dreſs of a woman of falhion.?” (replied | 


Miſs Welt,) caſting a glance of conſcious 
approbation upon a dreſſing-glaſs, which 


ſtood near, whatever they chooſe to wear. 
| | | 1s 
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is proper. But come, as you are finiſhed, 
| you had better come with me than fit a- 
lone.” So ſaying, away ſhe tripped, and 
Caroline followed. They ſpent more than 
an hour and half in chatting upon various 
ſubjects before Miſs Welt was compleatly 
dreſſed, though her mother's woman a- 
ſiſted her in regulating her hair, bringing 
at the ſame time compliments from her lady 


to Miſs Aſhford, and inquiries after her 


health. About twenty minutes before fix, 
with ſome difficulty and hurry, ſhe” was 
quite ready, and with her fair companion 
entered the drawing-room. 

The moment they appeared Lord Wit. 
ton advanced to meet his niece, and, 
the kindeſt manner, welcomed and 190 
ſented her to Mrs. Weſt, who received her, 


if poſſible, with more ſtatelineſs and great - 
er condeſcenſion than ever ſhe had done 


5 before; telling her ſhe was happy to ſee 


her returned, for that Fanny had been 
quite loſt without her. As ſhe turned from 


that lady ſhe was addfeſſed rather abruptly | 


by two gentlemen at the fame inſtant, one 


was Captain Weſt, who, with his uſual 
complimentary ſoftneſs, expreſſed the plea- 
fure he felt in once more ſeeing her at 
_ Broomfield; the other was Mr. Craven, 
mw, half preſſing before aun, cried, Wy 
IN tru 
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truſt Miſs Aſhford will at leaſt allow me 
the rights of an elder intimacy, unleſs, like 
the faſhionable world, ſhe prefers novelty 
to tried attachment.” Caroline, ſurpri- 
ſed at ſo unuſual an addreſs, and offended 
at a claim of preference ſhe had never 
intended to authoriſe, replied with ſome 
ſpirit, * I would wiſh, Mr. Craven, to 
value my friends according to their wor- 
thineſs, not in proportion to the number of 
months I have been honoured with the 
knowledge of them.” No ſooner were 
| theſe words uttered, than a low bow from 
Captain Weſt informed her what kind of 
interpretation it was moſt natural for a vain 


+ Bp 2 jealous man to put upon them, in 


13 moſt continually pe in watching the 


which ſhe was confirmed by the mortified 
and angry countenance of Mr. Craven: 
but that gentleman's particularity had, of 
late, become ſo very diſagreeable to her, 
that ſhe was not ſorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of checking it, though at the ha- 
zard of raiſing a little the vanity of Weſt, 
which ſhe believed ſhe could, at any time, 
repreſs, and from which ſhe did not fear 
any inconvenience. 
During the remainder of the day Cra- 
ven ſpoke little; he fat with a kind of ſul- 
len importance in his looks, his eyes al- 


ae ; | 
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lighteſt movement of our heroine; nme 


could all the coquetry of Miſs Weſt, who 

tried every art to divert and engage his 
attention, call it, for a ſingle moment, 

from her. Captain Weſt {till continued 
the ſame caution he had obſerved during 
her laſt viſit to Broomfield, dividing his 
attentions equally between the three ladies, 
though in his addreſs to Caroline the par- 
ticular ſoftneſs of his voice and eyes ſeemed 
to acknowledge that his feelings were of 
a nature different from thoſe which a mo- 
ther or ſiſter could excite. 

The reader may here wonder, en- 
couraged as Captain Welt .believed 
ſelf to have been at Elmwood, and flat- 
tered as he was by the ſuppoſed compli- 
ment he had juſt received at the expence 
of Mr. Craven, that (as diffidence was not 
a leading trait in his character) he did not, 
in ſome degree, lay aſide the extreme 
caution he had hitherto obſerved; and a 
little preſume upon his apparent good for- 
tune. This would probably have been the 
caſe, had not a eircumſtance happened 
which effectually undeceived him in the 
imagined progreſs he had made in the af- 
fections of our heroine, The letter, which 
Caroline had ' ſent by Williams, was, de- 
; livered by a footman to Captain Weſt, 


who | 


i 


| 
| 
| 
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purſuits, 


* 


to be written by her, he was ſeized with 
a violent deſire to peruſe its contents, 


which his vanity, raiſed by the little events 


we have related, fully perſuaded him con- 


tained at leaſt an implied confirmation of 
his hopes. Ile knew that Henry was te 


leave the kingdom immediately, and that 
the footman from whom he received the 
letter would, in a few days, quit the fa- 


milly; fo that, ſhould it ever be known it 
. was ſuppreſſed, no witneſs would be here to 
prove it had been in his poſſeſſion. En- 
couraged by theſe favourable circumſtances, 


and incited by the expectation of meeting 
with what might guide him in his future 
be broke the ſeal, and, to his 
unſpeakable mortification, read the con- 


' tents, with which the reader is already ace | 
quainted. Filled with indignation and 


diſappointment, with all the warmth of an 
Orondates, he tore the letter to pieces; but, 


recollecting that it might be imprudent to 
ventureè the ſcattered fragments to the diſs 


poſal of the winds, like a tame medern, be 
RI + | condeſcended : 


— 
* 
* 
* * 
"o 
bs 


ne n to collect them to- 
gether and place them in his pocket-book, 
till a convenient opportunity offered for 
committing them to the flames. Thus 
Henry ſtill remained ignorant of his ſiſter's 
ſentiments ; or, rather, he continued to be- 
lieve them far different from what they 
really were; and the poor Captain fatally 
was convinced that he had nothing to truſt 
to, in his. hope of gaining the object of his 
paſſion, but future aſſiduity, and that the 
ground he believed himſelf to have * 
was ſtill to be laboured over. 
The gentlemen took their leave early i in 
the evening; ſo that at ſupper none but 
the family were preſent: the converſation 
turned upon Henry, and the tour he was 
about to make, and Caroline expreſſed 
much ſatis faction at the pleaſure ſhe knew 
her brother would enjoy during its conti- 
nuance, as likewiſe the improvement both 
in knowledge and manners it was likely to 
be to a young man ſo well formed for the 
acquiſition. of both. - You know my 
opinion of foreign * (ſaid Lord Wal- 
ton;) I believe for one young man who is 
benefited by it, fifty are made ſceptics 
and coxcombs. Knowledge is to be ac- 
quired every where, if the abilities are good 
and the mind diſpoſed to receive it. A 
l 3 man 
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man of. fortune, who has nothing to aſk of 
the world, may acquire a ſufficient know. 
ledge of it in his cloſet. You ſhake your 
head, my dear madam, (to Mrs. Weſt ;) 
Iknow you think differently : I have every 
deference for your opinion; and, perhaps, 
Henry had never gained my conſent to 
his preſent excurſion, had not Mrs. Weſt 
been an advocate for the cuſtom. Vet, 1 
will acknowledge, and you well know: ik 
had a ftronger motive: the fear of his 
forming an improper attachment, if, in- 
deed, it is not already formed, was my 
jp principal reaſon for indulging a wiſh he 
has long expreſſed of viſiting the conti- 
nent, but which has, I am afraid, lately 
been abſorbed in deſires of another na- 
ture. : 
Caroline expreſſed 15 pelt at this 
account of an attachment ſne had never, 
in the ſmalleſt degree, ſuſpected; having 
always looked upon her brother rather as 
an inſenſible, with regard to female merit 
and beauty, than one in danger of ſacri- 
ficing prudence to. afteQion. She felt the 
ſtrongeſt curioſity to know the poſſeſſor of 
his heart, but could only learn, from Lord 
Walton, that he was perfectly convinced 
that his ſuſpicions were founded upon 


5 1 and that the * of his paſſion was 


every 


+ 
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every way unworthy of it, and ſuch as never 
ſhould obtain his approbation. 

During this converſation Mrs. Weſt ob. 
' ſerved a profound filence ; only bowing in 
return to Lord Walton's compliment, and 
ſhewing, by her looks, the intereſt ſhe took 
in his feelings. The Captain ſighed, and 
ſaid he pitied every one who ſtruggled with 
a hopeleſs paſſion. But added, that he 
believed the only cure for love was change 
of ſcene and variety of objects; and, as 
Mr. Aſhford enjoyed both theſe helps, he 
did not doubt but he would ſoon expe- 
rience their good effects. Miſs Weſt de- 
clared it was a thouſand pities ſo fine a 
young fellow ſhould be thrown away upon 
an obſcure girl, when ſo many women of 
faſhion would think themſelves happy in his 
attentions. While they were engaged in 
earneſt diſcourſe the clock {truck twelve, 
their uſual hour of retiring, and put an 
end to farther obſervations. Caroline was 
attended to her room by Mrs. Harris; who, 
having known her from infancy, and been 
always treated by her with diſtinguiſhed 
kindneſs, was particularly attached to her 
perſon and intereſt. Ah! madam,”” 


(cried the good woman as ſoon as the 


door was cloſed,) © I-wiſh theſe fine Lon- 
doners were gone, we were uſed to be in 


* - -bed | 6 


& 
* ; 


N . 
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vant but it is © how do you do, Peggy, 
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bed by this time, eleven was my Lord's 
conſtant hour ; to be ſure, it was very early 


for a nobleman's family, but I have heard 


my Lord ſay it agreed mueh better with 
him than the late hours he uſed to keep; 
and one would think nobody, who loves 


and reſpects him, would perſuade him to 


do what is not for his good : but eve 


thing muſt be as Mrs. Weſt pleaſes ; all 


the ſervants have orders to obey her as if 


| ſhe was their lady: it is more than ever 
was done for you, madam. To be ſure 


there was no need; for, all of us love you 


as if you were our very lady; not a ſervant 


but is ready to fly if you but hold up your” 


finger. But then there is a difference, 


you are a real lady, and have a right to be 
here, for who ſhould my Lord love but his 
own relations? And then you are ſo ſweet 


and good natured : you never meet a ſer- 
3” 


or “ how do you do, Sally ;” but Miſs - 
Weſt paſſes by them as if they were not of 


the * fleſh and blood; and, if madam 
ſpeaks, it is as if ſhe thinks it demeans 
her, and nobody is a bit better pleaſed 


than if ſhe went by without it. As for the 


captain, he's good natured 2 but I 
= ſhould think it would be better for him to 


be with ** ſoldiers than lounging here ſo 
long. = 1 | Caroline, 
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Caroline, as ſoon as the good woman's 
volubility would permit, put an end to this 
harangue, by gently reminding her that 
her uncle had a right to invite whom he 
pleaſed to his houſe, and adviſed her to 


treat Mrs. and Miſs Weſt with all poſſible 


reſpect during the time of their ſtay, adding, 
that ſhe had no doubt but every thing 
would return to its old courſe as foon 
as they quitted Broomfield. ©. Quitted 
Broomfield, (repeated Mrs, Harris :) PH 
be hanged if they quit it as long as the 
doors are opened to them. No, no, they 
like good living too well for that. Beſides, 
they have both had a great many new 
clothes from London but the other day, 
which does not look as if they were going 
in a hurry, I with with all my heart they 
had never come within the doors, with 
their fine new-fangled ways: not a foot- 
man but laughs at them the moment their 
| back is turned. To be ſure, as your lady- 
ſhip fays, my lord has a right to invite 
whom he pleaſes to his houſe, but without. 
he could get better ——=, I fay nothing; 
but they were bare enough when they came 
firſt, it was all but outſide finery; but now, 
believe me, they have every thing in a- 
bundance; and a new maid too: when 
| they came firſt they had only a ſhabby: _ 
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' footboy at five pounds a year, but they 
are now enquiring for a complete valet , 
every body knows where it muſt all come 
from.” Their want of fortune (replied 
Caroline) ought not to be imputed to them 
as a fault; and, if my uncle is generous 
enough to ſupply them with what they 
ſtand in need of, nobody has a right to 
murmur at the uſe he chooſes to make of 
his own.“ © To. be ſure you are very 
good, madam, (anſwered Harris,) but, 
if they were in your place, —I ſay nothing, 
—but things would not be as they be. 
Miſs Weſt tried hard to flirt with the ef. 
quire, but he never would have much to 
fay to her; and Jones (meaning the butler) 
ſays he is ſure the Captain caſts a ſheep's 
eye at your ladyſhip; but, to be ſure, I 
hope his betters will be ſent a packing. 
I hope to ſee you, miſs, one of the great-. 
eſt ladies in the country; and. ſo, to be 
ſure, you have a right to be, every body 
knows who you are; but, as for theſle——"" 
Here ſhe was again interrupted by our 
heroine, who thanked her for her good: 
wiſhes and the afliſtance ſhe had afforded 
her in undreſſing, and, ſaying ſhe was 
 Nleepy, begged ſhe would leave her. 
With which requeſt Mrs. Harris reluct- 
ny complied, having a great deal more 
2 | datei 
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intelligence which ſhe longed to communi- 
| cate. But as Caroline had, at the fame 


that ſhe acquired the love. of her uncle's 
domeſtics, preſerved their reſpect, ſhe did 


not venture to give farther vent to her 


averſion for her lord's gueſts, but having 
adjuſted her pillow, drawn her curtains a 
little cloſer, and wiſhed her a good night, 
ſhe dropped a courteſy, and retired. 
The houſekeeper's account of the in- 
creaſing influence of the Weſts was by no 
means pleaſing to aur heroine; not that 
ſhe had in her diſpoſition any of that little, 
narrow jealouſy which is conſtantly dread- 
ing a rival, and fearing to loſe the ſmalleſt. 
adyantage to which nature or fortune have 
given it ha”; pretenſion. The pecuniary 
favours beſtowed on them by her uncle 
gave her not the ſmalleſt concern; but ſhe 
was convinced of the artful and intereſted 
character of Mrs. Weſt, and feared ſhe 
might carry her power over him ſo far as 
not only to leſſen his attachment to his 
neareſt friends, but to the endangering of 
his future peace. She began to ſuſpect 
that lady not to be without her deſigns in 
contributing ſo much by her advice and 
perſuaſion to the gaining his conſent to 
the tour her brother was then making. 
He was not of a * to be "2 
=>. | | An 
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and never had ſhewn her much attention. 
I.!t was an excellent expedient for getting 
a rid of a ſatirical obſerver of their words 
aalanad actions; for ſuch Henry plainly was. 
Theſe unpleaſing reflections, and the 
account ſhe had heard of her brother's ill. 
placed attachment, for ſome hours kept 
ſleep from her eyes; the day began to dawn. 
before they were cloſed by its friendly in- 
flaence; and, the ſinging of the robins 
which were wont to rouſe her from ſlumber, 
now ſoothed her to repoſe. G 
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Declaration. 


I the fight of the ſun, ſhining full 
through the curtains of her chamber, made 
her ſpring from her bed. Upon _— 

at her watch ſhe ſaw, with ſuypriſe, that 


Eh T moment our fair heroine awoke, 
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it was half an hour paſſed ten o'clock. 
As her uncle's breakfaſt-hour uſed to be 


exactly ten, ſhe rang the bell, and requeſted 


the ſervant, who attended to know her 


commands, to defire Mrs. Harris would 


ſend up a diſh of tea as ſhe was too late for 


breakfaſt. ** Oh! mame, (anſwered Peg- 
gy,) you are quite in good time, 'my Lord 
never breakfaſts now till twelve. The la- 
dies are but juſt up, Mrs. Ettongue 1s juſt 
1 „ 

gone up ſtairs. © Is my uncle up?“ (ſaid 
Caroline.) “ Yes, mame, (replied Peg- 
gy,) my lord takes a walk as uſual in the 


park every morning, only he ufed to go 


about eight and now he ſeldom ſets out 
till after ten.” Caroline, having finiſhed 


her dreſs, which was always remarkable for 


its neatneſs and elegance, knowing the walk 
he generally took, ſlipped on her calaſh and 
followed him, _ FS 
She had not proceeded more than a 
quarter of a mile before ſhe ſaw him. The 
morning was delightfully pleaſant, it was 


juſt cool enough to render the ſun agree- 
able: the verdure was, from ſome late 


rains, lively as that of ſpring, and the ſtately 


oaks, with which the park was chiefly 


adorned, ſtill retained their greenneſs, 
while the birch, aſh, elm, &c. which were 


interſperſed among them, began to change 
„5 Ne | their 
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their colour to various ſhades, the ſoft and 
beautiful painting of nature. 15 5 

Captain Weſt, who accompanied his 
Lordſhip, as ſoon as he perceived our he. 
roine, advanced to meet her. This is 
an unexpected felicity, my dear Miſs Afſh- . 
ford, (ſaid he.) How much are the beau. 
ties of this ſcene improved by your pre. 
ſence? It was all but perfect Pore; it 
can now admit of no addition.“ * Let 
me congratulate you ( anſwered” ſhe ſimi. 
ling) upon having at laſt diſcovered the 
garden of Eden, and in the north too! 
It may lead to a new theory, of the earth, 
I would have you think about it.?“ If 
T had the liberty to chooſe my Eve, (re- 
plied Weſt,) I would find a Paradiſe under 
the Pole.” Lord Walton now joined them, 
and they walked ſlowly towards the houſe, 
After a moment of thoughtfulneſs, he 
turned to her. Let me (ſaid me) after 
breakfaſt have a few minutes converſation 
with yau in the library.” Caroline only 
replied, that ſhe would attend him. There 
was ſomething peculiar in his manner of 
ſpeaking, which deprived her of the e 
of ſaying more. The remainder of their 
ſhort walk was ſilent, notwithſtanding 
Sn Weſt s endeavours to che con. 
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Up on entering the breakfaſt-room they 
rand Mrs. Weſt already there: a few 
minutes after, her daughter appeared. 
„My dear creature, (cried ſhe,) how char- 
| mingly you look this morning ! I thought 
yeſterday you were thinner, but it was 
only your habit. What a pity it is that 
we have no beaux: where none admire, 
you know, tis uſeleſs to excel.” „Pray 
what do you make of me?“ (aid Captain 
Weſt.) Oh! pardon, pardon ! (ex- 
claimed ſhe,) I had forgot that you were 
not brother to Miſs Aſhford. Yes, yes, 
you may admire : but one admirer! —— 
What a dull ſound in the cars of a beauty ! 
almoſt a matrimonial one.” © And are 
matrimonial ſounds ſo very dull, (ſaid 
Lord Walton,) I thought young ladies 
eſteemed them among the lively ones.“ 
* Oh! no, (returned Miſs Welt,) there 
are a few buſtling accompaniments which 
render them a little ſupportable, but the 
compoſition itſelf is the moſt ſtupid in 
nature, all andante from begining to end.*? 
* And what are theſe accompaniments, 
(aſked his Lordſhip,) which may one day 
render this dull piece acceptable to the 
lively Miſs Weſt!?“ „ Oh! dreſs, _— 
equipage, title, place, pin- money, 
ſeparate maintenance, (exclaimed has 


young 
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young lady in an affected rapture.) There! $ 
variety for you! What ſignifies the hea- 


vineſs of the ground-work if the ſuper. 


ſtructure is ſo light and elegant? © Theſe 


are the ſentiments of a girl,” (faid Mrs, 


Weſt, gravely.) „“ Ves, and of a very 
giddy one too, my dear madam, (replied 


her daughter.) I know you are an ad. 


vocate for matrimonial felicity, as my bro- 
ther ſays: but it is time enough for me 
to learn ſuch grave leſſons when | have 
occaſion to practiſe them.“ * Mauſs Aſh. 
ford is an example to prove {anſwered Mrs. 
Weſt) that reaſon and propriety of ſenti- 
ment are-not incompatible with youth and 


ſprightlineſs.” - Oh! Miſs Aſhford 50 : 


plied Miſs Weſt) is a little phoenix, 
my brother if ſhe is not all perfectio 2 
is in vain to imitate her; one may as * 


attempt to out. ſhine the un or the Ducheſs il 

1 

goodneſs of Miſs Weſt's heart, and the 

agreeableneſs of her wit, conſtantly lay 

ber friends under obligations, ' ſaid Lord 
Walton ;) and I pity that man who would 


upon a birth. night.“ Ihe 


wiſh to alter or reſtrain either the one or 


the other.” © Now, my dear Lord, that 


= was ſaid like yourſelf. Oh! that 1 had 
deen a belle of the laſt age, when the 


men knew how to love and compliment, 
8 ( 
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| {cried Miſs Weſt.) A woman was then 
a queen, and could now and then indulge 
herſelf in a little agreeable tyranny : but 
now, we are obliged to ſmile, and ſmile, 
and ſmile, and find it as difficult to get a 
civil thing out of a modern man as from 
one's parrot or monkey. I envy you, Mrs. 
Weſt, who had the good fortune to be 
thought handſome when gallantry was the 
ton.” This ſpeech was ſucceeded by a re- 
troſpe& to paſt times, which appeared to 
afford Mrs. Weſt and the Viſcount much 
pleaſure, and continued till his Lordſhip, 
riſing, informed Caroline, by a look, that 
be ſhould expect her, and left the room. 
The ladies propoſed a ride round the 
hke; but Caroline excuſed herſelf, and, 
leaving them to purſue their own choice, 
followed her uncle to the library. The 
moment ſhe entered, he aroſe, and, taking 
her hand with much gravity, ſeated her by. 
his fide. © I think my dear Caroline loves 
me,” (ſaid he, ſtill holding her hand ;) 
« I think my happineſs is dear to her: am 
[ deceived ?” © Is there any thing in my 
power to do, my Lord, (anſwered ſhe,) 


that may . convince you of my grateful; 
dutiful affection? If ſo, my performance 


will be my beſt reply.“ Thank you, 
my love, anſwered he,) I do not doubt 
V | your 
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your ſincerity but, at preſent, it is not 
action I require, but chearful acquie- 
cence; acquieſcence in a meaſure upon 
Which the future happineſs of my life de. 
. pends. 1 know not how I have been led 
to a change of ſentiments ſo little expected 
ob myſelf or friends; but my honour, 
my inclinations, are engaged now, and [ 
have determined to act according to their 
dictates. If my relations are ſatisfied, it 
will greatly oblige and convince me of their 
friendſhip; but, if otherwiſe, it will, it 
can now, make no alteration in my con. 
duct.“ I perfectly underſtand you, fir, 
(replied our heroine,) may every ſtep you 
take be productive of increaſing comfort to 
yourſelf. Sofar from repining at the means, 
I will be the-firſt to thank the author of 
Four happineſs.” 

The eyes of Lord Walton brightened 
at theſe words. A conſciouſneſs of folly, 
perhaps of injuſtice, had before hung 2. 
bout his ſpirits, which, though not ſtrong 
enough to deter him from commiſſion, 
greatly damped the pleaſures of expeQation, 
and rendered him, to a certain degree, 
afraid, not only of the laugh of the world, 
but ſtill more of the reproaches of his re- 

_ lations, to whom, by repeated promiſes, lie 


had given a kind of richt to inſpect his 
, conduct 
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conduct. Pleaſed, therefore, to find ſo 
ready an acquieſcence from his niece, he 
felt a kind of confidence that he ſhould as 
eaſily reconcile her father and brother to 
the unexpected meaſure he had reſolved to 
adopt, and, under the ſanction of their 
approbation, ſkreen himſelt from general 
cenſure. Me hne, 
« You beyond meaſure oblige me, my 
dear girl, (ſaid he.) Narrowneſs and 
ſelf. intereſt are ſo prevalent in the human 
breaſt, that I feared to find even yours in- 
fected by them. Yes, my love, I have re- 
ſolved to marry. The choice I have made 
is the moſt unexceptionable. I have ſe- 
lected a woman, whoſe experience and 
knowledge of the world has corre&ed the 
natural ardour of youth without robbing her 
of its agreeableneſs. One for whom I have 
long entertained an habitual partiality, and 
to whom, I have reaſon to believe, I have 
long been more than indifferent. In her 
| you will acquire a mother, both capable 
and deſirous of introducing you into life, 
with a propriety which it would have been 
difficult for me to do: and, in her daugh- 
ter, a lively, pleaſing, companion, whoſe 
lociety will double all your enjoyments. I 
truſt my marriage will be productive of hap- 
pineſs and advantage to all with whom I am 
or ſhall be connected.ꝰ Caroline 
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Caroline bowed. In ſpite of herſelf a il 


tear ſtole down her cheek ; ſhe wiped it 


uick away, ſaying, < 1 waſt, fir, it will, 

| But when, fir, may we expe&t ———,” 

«. As ſoon as poſſible, (interrupted his 
Lordſhip ) when once a thing of this na. 

ture is reſolves upon, it cannot too foon 

be put into execution. Your father's pre. 


ſence is only wanting; I ſhall not think 


my union ſacred unleſs it receives his be- 
nediction. Tou are, fir, (replied our 
heroine,) the beſt judge of what will contri- | 
bute to your own happineſs.. I am ſure my 
father will feel no reluctance but what ariſes 

from the fear —— Again his Lord- 


ſhip interrupted her. You ſay rightly, 
(laid he,) — Jam the beſt judge of my 


own. happineſs; I cannot, therefore, doubt 


of your father's ready compliance with my 
| Nabel that he will perform the ceremony: 
it will be particularly agreeable to Mrs, 
Weſt as well as myſelf. Perhaps the af. 
fair, as it is rather unexpected, will be 
opened more agreeably by you than any 
other perſon; if therefore, you will write 
and inform bim of it, at the ſame time 
letting him know that Thurſday is fixed 
upon 5 the day, you will greatly oblige 
me, and add to the favour by accepting 


* trifle to furniſh you with: ſuch little 
- antics 


which were ſome of the moſt painful 
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articles as you may want upon the occaſion.” 
So ſaying, he put a note for one hundred 


pounds into her hand. 


Caroline received his preſent with ſi-⸗ 
lence, and even a degree of reluQance. 


She felt as if it was a bribe, and,. while her 
hand received, her heart rejected, it. She 
aroſe, and in a low voice promiſed to do 


all he requeſted, and, quitting the library, 


haſtened up to her own apartment, where 
a ſhower of tears gave vent to her feclings, 

ſhe 
had ever experienced. She plainly per- 
ceived that her uncle, whom the ſincerely 
loved, was upon the point of ſacrificing 


his peace and fortune to a mercenary, art- 


ful woman, and how far her influence, 
which ſhe foreſaw would be abſolute, 
might affect her brother's intereſt, as well 


as her own, was, in her own opinion, very 


doubtful. She ſaw, however, no means 
of avoiding the ſtroke, and therefore, like 


a true philofopher, reſolved to ſubmit with 
a good grace. To ſubmit to neceſlity was 
her father's favourite maxim: a maxim, 


without the practice of which, life, though 
attended by the moſt fortunate circum- 


ſtances, will be vexatious and uncomforta- 
| ble. | "> | | 
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ans ener. 
As ſoon as her firſt emotions were a lit. 


tile ſubſided; the ſat down to give her fa. 4 


ther an acconnt of the events of the day, 
which ſhe did juſt as they had occurred, 
repeating to him every word Lord Walton 
had ſpoken during their conference, which 
her memory enabled her to do with eaſe, 
it being remarkably retentive. She neither 
palliated any thing nor ſet down aught in 
malice; but fimply told him plain facts, 
leaving it to her father to draw his own 


concluſions. She was too well acquainted 
with his underftanding to fear, from his 


. ſurpriſe or mortification, any violence or 
impropriety of conduct, and concluded her 
letter with deſiring him, if it was not abſo- 
lutely diſagreeable, to come to Broomfield 
on Monday, as Lord Walton would eſteem 
it a compliment, and to continue with them 
a few days after the marriage. 5 

Having cloſed her letter ſhe delivered 
it to a ſervant who waited, by his Lord's 
direction, to carry it to Mr. Aſhford. She 
then changed her dreſs with great com- 
poſure, and, when a ſummons to dinner 
brought her to the dining- parlour, entered 
with every appearance of her uſual chear- 


fkfulneſs. = 
. CHAP. 
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A. Peep at the great World. 
A Kind of conſciouſneſs fat upon the 
countenance of Mrs. and Miſs Weſt, 
a ſomething like that which diſcovers an 
unſuſpected thief. But it vaniſhed in a 
moment; and the latter, taking the hand 
of our heroine, as ſoon as ſhe entered the 
room, with her uſual appearance of affec- 
tion, exclaimed, © My dear creature, 
where have you been, and how have you 
diſpoſed of yourſelf this morning? I have 
been out of temper ever ſince breakfaſt, 
and one of your ſweet, placid ſmiles 
would have brought me into tune again. 
Come fit on this fide of the table, and tell 
| me what you have been doing.“ * In the 
firſt place (anſwered Caroline) I have been 
writing to my father.” * Miſs Aſhford is 
always well employed, (ſaid Mrs. Weſt;) I 
hope her example will teach Miſs Weſt to 
fill up her time a little better.” Caroline only 
bowed to her compliment, and continued: 
In the next place, I have been dreſling, 
0 „ ohne 
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which, in a modern account of time, you 
know, may well ſuffice for the employ- 
ment of a whole morning.“ © And, if all 
ladies dreſſed with as much taſte as Miſs 
Aſhford, (cried Captain Weſt, ) there would 
be ſome excule for their ſpending ſo many 
hours at the toilet. All I murmur at 1s 
their taking ſo much pains to diſguiſe 
beauty. When they diſtort the ſhape, var. 
niſh the face, and render that fineſt of all 
natural ornaments, the hair, a paſte of pow- 
der and perfumery.” .* Huſh, huſh, 
Welt, (cried his fiſter,) do juſt. recolled 
that you are in a civilized company, and 
at dinner. You know I never contend with 
Miſs Aſhford, ſo no more compariſons if 
you pleaſe.” Caroline has been em- 
-ployed this morning in a manner which has 
greatly obliged me. She has been inviting 
- »her father to viſit us next week, and is 
ready to do every thing that may contri- 
bute to the harmony and happineſs of 
Thurſday,” (ſaid Lord Walton, addreſſing 
Mrs. Weſt.) That lady bowed in the molt 
gracious manner; more could not be ſaid, 
the ſervants being preſent ; but no ſooner 
were they retired than he reſumed the ſub- 
Jet, which, after a moment's heſitation, 
Was diſcuſſed by them all in the freeſt man- 
ner. Mrs. Welt aſſured Caroline that * 


| 
b 
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of the moſt agreeable circumſtances, in her 
approaching union with Lord: Walton, was 


the pleaſure of conſidering herſelf as a 


mother to the moſt amiable and lovely 


| young woman in the kingdom; adding, 
that it would be her pride to introduce her 
into the great world with: every poſſible 


advantage. Caroline, though neither flat- 
tered nor deceived by thoſe profeſſions, 
thought it beſt to appear, nay, to be, ſa- 


tisfied. She entered, therefore, into all: 


their little conſultations, about dreſs and 


neceſſary arrangements, with eaſe and 
chearfulneſs, though not quite with the 
avidity of Miſs Welt. 


In all affairs of preparations Mrs. 4 


affected great indifference, profeſſing t 
leave them intirely to Miſs Aſhford and Ja 


daughter : yet ſhe would often interpoſe 


with a careleſs air, and change, or make 


additions to, what they propoſed ; and Ca- 
roline could not help obſerving, that all 
her alterations were in favour of ſplendour 
and expence, though, when Lord Walton 
was preſent, ſhe would ſmilingly complain 


| of their extravagance, ſaying, ſhe muſt _ 
take care how the inveſted them with 
power again, for ſhe feared they would 


ee. ruin her. 


In 
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In this manner paſſed the days till Mon- 
day, when, according to all their expec- 
_ tations, Mr. Aſhford arrived. Upon his 
entering the drawing-room he ſaluted his 
uncle as well as Mrs. and Miſs Weſt with 
rather more gravity and form than was 
natural to him: but, when he turned to 
his daughter, his eyes at once brightened, 
and his whole countenance expreſſed the 
pleaſure her ſight afforded him : nor was 
her lovely face leſs animated by affection 
and joy, though their ſeparation had been 
but that of a a few days; their ſatisfaction 
upon meeting was lively and fincere. 
Soon after the coffee and tea were removed, 
Lord Walton and his nephew retired. As 
_ they went out of the room, a look of ap- 
prehenſion was exchanged between the mo- 
ther and daughter, and their chearfulneſs, 
which had been a little damped by the pre. 
ſence of Mr. Aſhford, was in danger of 
bang wholly ſuſpended, when Mr. Craven 
was announced. The natural gravity of 
this gentleman was but ill- calculated to re. 
vive gaiety; but the appearance of any 
ſtranger i is a relief to a family-party, not 
quite at caſe or at liberty to communicate 
their feelings to each other. nas.” 
A walk was propoſed ; and, the moment 15 


they got into the park, Captain Welt of. 
Ka 
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ſered his arm to our heroine, which ſhe 
accepted, The eyes of Mr. Craven re- 
proached her compliance, but, without any 
other expreſſion of reſentment, he paid 
the like compliment to Mrs. Weſt, telling 
her daughter, at the ſame time, that he 
had another arin at her ſervice, which ſhe 
willingly laid hold of. She had, indeed, 
during the whole time ſhe had ſpent at 
Broomfield, treated that gentieman with 
particular diſtinction, omitting no oppor- 
tunity of rendering herſelf agreeable to 
him: not that his perſon, manners, or 
temper, were at all what ſhe liked, but. 
his fortune was, Lord Walton's excepted, 
the largeſt in the county; and every thing 
that could be deſired, in her opinion, fol- 
lowed of courſe. She had, as yet, recei- 
ved no great encouragement to DOPE that 
| her ſchemes would prove ſucceſsful; but 
the trial coſt her little; it was a Kind of 
habitual compliment which ſhe paid to 
every man of fortune, any one of whom ſhe 
would readily have married, provided ſettle- 
ments, pin-money, &c. had been properly 
arranged, _ 

At ſupper they were again joined by Lord 
Walton and Mr. Aſhford: Some remains 
of chagrin remained upon the countenance 
of both, but no breach of friendlineſs ap- 
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peared to have been the conſequence of 
their long conference. Lord Walton at- 

_ tempted to be unuſually gay. A little un- 
eaſineſs appeared, at firſt, in the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Weſt, but the attentions of 

his Lordſhip, in a great meaſure, diflipated 
her fears. She would have paid Mr. Aſh. 
ford ſome compliments; ſhe would have 
perſuaded him of her eſteem ; of her. affec-. 
tion for his daughter: but there was a fim- 
ple, unaffected, dignity about him which 
flattery dared not affail. The latter ſub. 
ject was the only one which ſhe ventured. 
to touch; and, finding even that ſtring too 
delicate for her management, ſhe gave it 
up, and filently waited for the paſſing of ; 
the two days of conſtraint, by which her 
future hopes and expectations were bound- 
ed. Miſs Weſt was more at eaſe, and her 
lively ſallies, in ſome degree, amuſed Mr. 
Aſhford, to whom ſhe began to grow lels 
- unpleaſing. Though habitually thoughtful 
himſelf, he loved chearfulneſs in others, 
and conſidered it as one of the moſt natural 
and amiable characteriſtics of youth. In 
the conference with Lord Walton he had 
told him his ſincere and undiſguiſed opinion 
i of the ſtep he was about to take, which he 
1 painted in ſuch colours as appeared half to 
alarm and half to offend him. His 3 | 
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ſhip anſwered his objections by pleading. 


honour and inclination; ties of which Mr. 


Aſhford had felt the full force, and was the: 
laſt man to perſuade another to violate. 
All, therefore, ended at the ſame point 
where it began, and Thurſday was finally 
appointed for the marriage. His Lordſhip 
then ſhewed him a ſketch of the ſertlecacny 
' he had made upon his intended lady, 
which were of the moſt liberal kind, and 
to which not the ſmalleſt objection was 

made. 

The day arrived; 3. a ſpecial licence had 
been procured, and the ceremony was per- 
formed with all its uſual ſolemnities; 
though, as was the wiſh of both parties, 
in the moſt private manner. Mr. Craven 
was the only ſtranger invited upon the oc- 
caſion, who, together with Captain Weſt 

and the two young ladies, made the whole. 
of the perſons preſent at the ceremony. 

Lord Walton appeared a little embar- 

raſſed; a conſciouineſs of ſomething not 
= exactly right ſtill ſeemed to hang about his 
ſpirits. As ſoon, however, as the cere- 
mony was over, and paſt recall, he aſſum- 
ed the utmoſt gaiety, appearing | like a man 
Who had got through a great difficulty, and 


| congratulated himſelf that it was over. 


= Her Lady was quite 10 her guard, 
| 6 S the 
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the only alteration, which appeared in her, 
was her taking the lead more in converſa- 


tion than ſhe had for the laſt two or three 
days ventured to do. She likewiſe ad. 


dreſſed more of her diſcourſe to Mr. Aſh. 


ford, who felt himſelf rather better dif. 
oſed to liſten to her as the wife of his un- 
cle than while he could only conſider her 
as a dependent flatterer. Miſs Weſt was . 
in the higheſt ſpirits, which ſhe took no 
pains to reſtrain, eſpecially as her being 
ſo appeared highly agreeable to Lord Wal- 
ton, who, two or three times, told Caro- 
line The was not chearful, which naturally 
tended to lower her ſpirits, already too 
much depreſſed. The attempt to appear 
what he wiſhed was painful to her. Her 
ſpirits were low, and the exceſlive gaiety 
of Miſs Weſt, occaſioned by the ſame 
\ cauſe which deprived her of the ſhare na- 
tural to her diſpoſition, was by no means 


calculated to raiſe them. She ſmiled ; but, 


in ſpite of herſelf, a tear would ſometimes 
ſtart into her eye. Every thing around 
Her appeared already changed, and every 
look ſhe gave ſeemed to be a farewel to 
* days ſhe had ſpent at Broom- 
el 
This diſagreeable ſtate of mind laſted, 0 

however, but a day; with the ſucceeding 

morning 


Gr - 


morning all her uſual ſprightlineſs re- 
turned. Mr. Aſhford continued only two. 
days with them after the marriage, but was, 
in that time, prevailed upon, by the re- 
queſt of Lord Walton, and the earnelt in- 
treaty of his Lady and Miſs Weſt, (who 
wiſhed for the countenance of ſo near a re- 
lation of his Lordſhip,) to leave his daugh- 
ter behind him, and even to ſuffer her to 
accompany them to Bath, where they pro- 
_ poſed ſpending a couple of months. But 
nothing cculd prevail upon him to conſent 
to her going with them to town for the 
winter; an indulgence which was by no 
means requeſted, or wiſhed for, by herſelf: 
on the contrary, when it was firſt menti- 
oned to her by Lady Walton, ſhe declared. 
that nothing ſhould induce her to. leave her 
father for ſo long a time. Nor, was it with 
her knowledge, that it was at all propoſed 
to him; all that ſhe would conſent to was 
to attend them to Bath, whence ſhe re- 
ſolved to return home at the ſame time on 
which they {ct out for London: and her 
father, before his departure, received from 
her the moſt unreſerved promiſe of being 
with him again in two months at the very 
fartheſt: at which time he promiſed to 
ſend Ambroſe to attend her on the jour- 
nuey, and to meet her himſelf a part of the 
. oo _ 
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way. Mr. Aſhford's departure was an 
event ſecretly wiſhed both by Lady Wal. 
ton and her daughter, eſpecially the for. 
Mer, who ſcarce felt herſelf miſtreſs of the 

houſe while he continued in it. The ex. 
ceſſive reſpect paid to him by all the do. 
meſtics, and the pleaſure and alacrity with 
which they flew to obey the ſlighteſt com- 
mand given either by him or his daughter, 


Vvere extremely unpleaſing to her, who had 
now a ſuperior right to attention; a right 


which ſhe had determined to exert to the 


utmoſt, The inquiries and congratulations | 


of the neighbourhood were anſwered only 
by cards, and four days after the marriage 
they ſet out for Bath. Their journey was 
the moſt delightful that the fineſt October 
. could afford; they all arrived, at the end 
of it, in the beſt health and ſpirits, and 


took poſſeſſion of an elegant houſe in the 


Circus, which had been hired for them be. 
fore they left ä 
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The Man of Taſte. 


ATH was very full. Many faſhion- 

able families, with whom Lady Wal- 
ton had been acquainted during the firſt 
years of her marriage with General Weſt, 
but who had declined diſtreſſing her by 
their viſits in her widowhood, now eagerly: 
renewed their intimacy, and were received 
with equal pleaſure. Their door was 
thronged with viſitants, and their appear- 


| ance at the rooms attended with every cir- 


cumſtance of ſplendour and diſtinction. 
Her Ladyſhip was received into the firſt 
parties, played deep, and felt herſelf once 
more within that magic circle in which it 
was her delight and ambition to move. 
Miſs Weſt was admired, and Caroline 
univerſally pronounced the beauty of the 
ſeaſon. The firſt evening that ſhe appeared 
at the ball, the uncommon beauty. of her - 
perſon drew all eyes upon her. Who is 
| the? Who is ſhe ?”” was whiſpered round: 
and, ſeveral perſons being preſent who - 
knew her uncle, it was immediately ſpread 


about 8 
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about that ſhe was the niece of Lord Wal. 
ton, and heireſs to his whole fortune. 
This account did not leflen the admiration 
her charms had excited. When ſhe danced 
a minuet, the men thought it worth their 
while to turn their faces to the top of the 


7 room ; and Lord Danby, the moſt faſhion- 


able man at Bath, happening to caſt his 
eyes that way, was ſo ſtruck with her figure 
that he turned quite round, nor once took 
them off the lovely object before him till 
ſhe was handed to her ſeat, where the enor- 
mous plumage of Miſs Weſt completely 
ſhaded her from view. 5 
No ſooner was the minuet ended, and ; 
our heroine returned to her ſeat, than his 
lordſhip, loud enough to be heard by 
the whole circle round, pronounced her - 
the fineſt girl in Europe. Nothing more 
was wanting to eſtabliſh her reputation as 
a beauty; his taſte was univerſally. ac-. 
knowledged and ſubſcribed to by the 
faſhionable mob of the day, even to a cri- 
tical nicety. Juſt at this time he led the 
ton, for which ſituation he was remark- 
_ ably well qualified. He was juſt come 
into poſſeſſion of a vaſt fortune, generally 
reckoned handſome, and one of the moſt 
accompliſhed men of his age. His ſtyle 


P or wing was in the firſt caſt ; his houſes. 
; | were 
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were elegant, his equipage ſplendid, his 
train numerous, and his whole expendi- 
tures laid at about double his income, 
which was one of the largeſt in the king- 
dom. He was juſt returned from Spa, 
and was accompanied to Bath by one of 
the fineſt women in England; ſhe had al- 
ready ruined a Duke and two Commoners; 
for, her taſte and generoſity were un- 
bounded; ſhe made a point of providing 
for all her friends, and few could reckon 
a larger number. His Lordſhip had never 
had the ſmalleſt enjoyment in her com- 
pany, ſhe was of late become even diſ- 
agreeable to him; but he could meet with 
no other woman who poſleſſed ſo much 
taſte and beauty; ſuch an appendage was 
abſolutely neceſſary to his rank and cha- 
rater; and to diſcard her on account of. 
the ſpirit and elegance, for which ſhe was 
ſo much admired, would be mean, was 
impoſſible ! All the world envied him the 
poſſeſſion of ſo fine a creature, and he ought 
to be ſatisfied. His notice was univerſally 
ſought by the women; the circumſtance of 
Mrs. Birton's reſidence in his houſe not 
being, in their eſtimation, at all diſgrace- 
ful, nor would any young lady of virtue 
and delicacy, who had been lucky enough 


lo attract his momentary attention, enter- 


| tain 
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tain the leaſt doubt of the probability of 
ſixing him for life, of poſſeſſing his af. 
fections in their utmoſt ſtrength and purity, 
and, in ſhort, of ſo charming a man mak- 
ing the fondeſt and moſt faithful of huf. 
bands. 155 . 

His Lordſhip's family was, by marriage, 
connected with that of Lord Walton; ſo 
that, though not perſonally acquainted, it 

Was no difficult matter to become ſo; the 
introduction of men of equal rank to each 
other is eaſy, and Lord Danby was, as 
ſoon as the minuets were ended, preſented 
to Caroline, by her uncle, as a proper 

partner for the evening: a man of faſhion 
was likewiſe introduced to Miſs Weſt by 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies; and, both 
being extremely fond of dancing, the 
evening paſſed away in the moſt agreeable 
manner. Every body was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee Lord Danby go through every dance, 
who was uſed to declare the exerciſe in - 
ſupportably fatiguing; nay, when the 
hour of retiring arrived, inſtead of being 
the very firſt to leave the rooms, as was 
his uſual cuſtom, he expreſſed the, moſt. 
paſſionate regret at the neceſlity of ſeparat-. 
ing ſo early, ſaying, he hoped it would. 
be his good fortune to meet with her in 
„town the next winter, where pleaſure was, 


An 
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unfettered by ſuch gothic reſtraints. He 
received, from Lord and Lady Walton, a 
polite invitation to honour their houſe - 
with his company as often. as his engage- 
ments would permit, for which he return- 
ed a bow expreſſive of gratitude and plea- 
ſure. From this time he was of all their 
parties, public or private. His whole 
time was devoted to them, even play was 
almoſt forgotten; he ſcarce ever appeared 
at the ſplendid entertainments given at 


| his houſe; and while, at an immenſe 


expence, half the men of faſhion in Bath 
were aſſembled there, he was dancing or 
playing whiſt in Lord. Walton's parties, 
attending them to the theatre or concert, 
| airing upon the Downs, or {trolling on the 
parade, * Eo 

Caroline, to whom all was new, felt the 
moſt lively pleaſure from every thing 
around her. She had never before ſeen 
any kind of theatrical entertainments, and 
the delight they gave her is inexpreſſible; 
ſhe could have lived in the theatre. She 
was paſhonately fond of muſic, in which 
her taſte was more highly gratified than it 
had ever before been. She was very fond 
of dancing; even cards, when not intro- 
duced too often, were not diſagreeable to 
ker; and the general admiration ſhe e- 
„ eite 
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cited could not but be flattering to a young 
mind, though it was far from filling hers 
with that fooliſh vanity by which weak 
ones are ſo eaſily poſſefled. Miſs Weſt 
was not quite ſo well pleaſed ; her mo- 
ther's marriage was, in her eſtimation, 
only a ſtep likely to promote her future 
_ eſtabliſhment in a rank of life ſuitable to 

her wiſhes: that was now her grand point, 
and whatever appeared to prevent or re. 
tard its accompliſhment became an object 


1 diſguſt. She coul not but obſerve 


the very open preference given to Caro- 
line wherever they appeared together She 
ſaw no other woman at Bath with whom, 
ſhe might not have hoped to divide the 
admiration of the men; when Caroline 
was abſent ſhe often bore the bell, but her 
preſence immediately threw her into the 
| ſhade, It was eaſy at Broomfield to ſubmit 
to be ſecond in beauty ; there her principal 
object was the eſtabliſhment of her mother; 
but now {he could ill endure to fee her 

' deſigns counteracted, and all her expeQa- 
tions blaſted, by a girlwho knew ſo little 
of the world, and who had not ſpirit e- 
nough even to triumph in the conquelis 
ſhe made. It was intolerable, when ſhe 
had, at the expence of many ſmiles, much 
wit, and patient perſeverance, fixed the. 
* : attention 
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attention of a man of faſhion, to ſee a 


careleſs girl, without any particular deſign - 
of pleaſing, enter the room, and in five 
minutes, rob her of the fruit of all her 
toil; it was ſcarcely to be endured! and 


her vexation was often viſible to every.one 
preſent, the object of it excepted, from 
whom it was concealed by the perfect un- 


conſciouſneſs of having done any thing to 


provoke it. The only comfort ſhe had was, 
that her rival was not to go to town with 
them, and ſhe hoped, before another win- 
ter, to arrange things in ſuch a manner as 
not to fear her. 

Things were in this ſtate, when, one 
morning as they were ſiting at breakfaſt, a 
letter was delivered to Caroline, which, as 
the peruſed it, the changes of her coun- 
tenance, from the highelt glow to the moſt 
vid paleneſs, convinced Lord and Lady 


Walton that it contained ſomething which 


2 


gave her great concern; their enquiries 


were anſwered by a flood of tears; “ My 


father, Sir, (ſaid ſhe, as ſhe gave the letter 


to her uncle,) my dear father is ill, very 
in!“ ſhe could ſay no more; his Lordſhip 


read the letter, (it was written by Doctor 


Seward, a phyſician of eminence, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Elmwood, 
between whom and Mr, Aſhford the moſt 


cordial - 
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cordial intimacy had ſubſiſted ever ſince the. 
latter ſettled at that place,) it informed her, 
that her father had caught a violent putrid 
fever by attending a man in that diſorder, 
who requeſted him to pray by him. That 
he expreſſed a very earneſt deſire to ſee. 
- her; and, as all human events were un- 
certain, the Doctor adviſed her to return; 
it being his opinion that her preſence would 
be even medicinal to her father; he con- 
_ cluded with requeſting that ſhe would not 
alarm herſelf too much, and. aſſuring her 
that there were conſiderable hopes of his 
recovery. | : F 
* What ſhall we do, my dear?“ (ſaid 
Lord Walton.) © Oh, fir, (ſaid Caro- 
line,) I will return immediately; be 
pleaſed to let a chaiſe be ordered directly; 
I will not loſe a ſingle moment.”* © You 
cannot go alone,” (anſwered his Lord- 
ſhip.) © Why not? (exclaimed ſhe,) J 
will walk rather than not attend him; oh 
Heaven grant I may ever ſee him alive!” 
“ I fear, (ſaid his Lordſhip,) there is 
- great danger in your going; his fever, 
you hear, is of an infectious kind.“ © Oh, 
my dear fir, (exclaimed ſhe,) do not talk 
of danger: what ſignifies danger, when 
I can comfort a dying parent! Pray let 


the chaiſe be ordered! I will not loſe ans 
on mal. 
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ther moment.” I cannot venture you 
alone,“ (repeated Lord Walton.) “ Miſs 
Aſhford need not go alone, (ſaid Captain 
Weſt,) if ſhe will accept of my protection 
I ſhall attend her with joy. Lady Walton 
and Miſs Weſt both joined i in perſuading 
Caroline to permit him to eſcort her, and, 
as ſhe was eager to be gone at any rate, 
ſhe made no objection. So earneſt was 
the latter lady in forwarding her expedition, 
that ſhe herſelf aſſiſted Mrs. Ettongue and 
a chambermaid in putting up her clothes. 
All was ready in half an hour, the chaiſe 
drove to the door, ſhe took a haſty leave, 
threw herſelf in, and, accompanied by 
Captain Weſt, with the attendance of his 
ſervant and one of Lord Walton's, drove 
away as faſt as four good hunters could 
carry her. 

All parties, poor Caroline excepted, 
were pleaſed with this ſudden departure. 
Lady Walton got rid of one ſhe conſidered 
as a ſpy upon her actions; Miſs Weſt of 

an overpowering rival. Nor, was Lord 
Walton himſelf very ſorry that ſhe was 
gone. He found the influence of his Lady 
grow every day more and more ſtrong, 
while his power of reſiſting it weakened 
in proportion. Upon every occaſion, on 
which they differed in opinion, he was 
obliged 
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obliged to ſubmit: cheſe occaſions occurred 
every day, and he conld not help feeling 
aſhamed that his niece ſhould witneſs a 
meanneſs for which he believed ſhe would 
deſpiſe him. He, therefore, felt relieved 


by her abſence : he could now indulge his 


indolence, and inſure peace by inveſting 
his Lady with abſolute command. He 
believed her perfectly capable of making 
a proper uſe of it, and perſuaded himſelf 
that he ſhould be a great gainer in eaſe 
and happineſs by reſigning himſelf, and all 
his affairs into her hands. She was of an 
active turn of mind, his intereſt was hers, 
buſineſs was always difagreeable to him; 
could he have a better opportunity for 
conſulting his own eaſe? As for Captain 
Weſt, his hopes, which had been fadly 
_ damped by the exceſſive admiration exci- 
ted by our heroine upon her firſt appear- 
ance, and the croud which ſhe- continued 
to collect round her wherever ſhe came, 
now revived when he beheld her upon the 
point of quitting the ſcene of pleaſure and 
diſſipation without the ſmalleit reluctance, 
nay, with eagerneſs ; and that for ſo diſ. 
mal a taſk as nurſing a ſick father. Had 
her heart been poſſeſſed by any ſecret at- 
tachment ſhe would have ſhewn ſome diſ- 
inclination to the journey. Lord _” 
| ad 
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had been the rival he moſt dreaded; but, 
as they paſſed by his houſe in their way out 
of the town, he watched her narrowly, 
and could not diſcover any change of 
countenance or other indication of inward 
emotion: ſhe did not beſtow a fingle look 


| upon it. During their whole journey ſhe 


ſpoke little; that little was about her fa» 
x 49 Once ſhe blamed herſelf for having 
left him, and wiſhed ſhe had ſtayed at 
home with him, as ſhe knew he would 
have choſen her to do, but from fear of 
diſappointing her of a pleaſure, he thought 
ſhe defired. When they ſtopped only to 
change horſes ſhe was all impatience ; con- 
tinued to purſue her journey night and day, 
ſcarcely took any refreſhment, and ap- 
peared to find comfort only in the celerity 
of their motion and the decreaſing diſtance 
between her and the bee where ſhe ſo 
anxiouſly wiſhed to be. From all theſe 
circumſtances, though Weſt could not flat- 
ter himſelf that he had much intereſt in 
her heart, he had reaſon to hope it was 
uninfluenced by any other. He began to 
depend ſomething upon family connections, 
more upon perſevering attentions, and he 
ventured to found ſome hope upon per- 
ſonal merit. He omitted no little ſervice 
her reſeut ſituation gave him an oppor- 
 tunity | 
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dant. 


weak ſtate, ſhe ſtopped, and deſired the 
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reaſon to be ſatisfied with him in the 
character of a principal travelling atten- 


 Afﬀter a fatiguing journey they arrived 


at Elmwood. The moment the carriage 
ſtopped, the door was opened by Ambroſe, 
who, with a mixture of melancholy and 


joy in his countenance, cried © Dear 
Madam, we did not look to ſee you before 
to-morrow night at ſooneſt.” © How is 


my father, Ambroſe ?” (interrupted Ca-. 


roline, half out of breath with appre- 


henſion.) © Better, I hope, madam; the 


fever is quite gone; nothing now is to be 


feared (the doctor ſays) but weakneſs. 
But I am glad you are come, (continued 


he;) the fight of you will do my dear 
maſter more good than all the phyſic in 
the world.“ Who is with him?“ (faid 


| ſhe.) Only Nurſe Williams, (replied 


he :)- the doQtor has been gone about half 
an hour.” Caroline then tripped lightly 


bj. up ſtairs, the hope of her father's amend- 


ment, though ever ſo ſlight, a little re- 


viving her ſpirits. She was juſt upon the 


point of opening the door of his chamber, 
when, recollecting that her ſudden appear 
ance might affect him too much in his 
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upper woman-ſervant, who had followed 
her up, to go in and inform her nurſe 
that ſhe was there. In a moment that 
good woman came out to her, and, with 
looks of great pleaſure, told her that her 


father had fallen into a ſweet and profound 


lleep, which they hoped would be of great 
uſe to him. 
Caroline then ſtole ſoftly to the fide of 
his bed, and, drawing aſide the curtain, 
with inexpreſſible concern, beheld the ra- 
vages made by the cruel diforder in his 
altered and emaciated countenance. The 
filent tear ſtole down her cheek as ſne 
gazed upon his pale face: then, lifting up 
her hands and eyes to heaven, ſhe ſtood, 
for ſome moments, a model of ſpeechleſs 
anguiſh, Perceiving that he began to 
move and awake, ſhe fat down upon a 
chair which was concealed by the cur- 
tain. © Williams, (faid he, faintly,) what 
o'clock is 1t ??? © It is juſt paſt three, (an- 
ſwered ſhe.) How do you, fir ?: You have 
had a fine ſleep.” * Yes, thank God, 
(anſwered he,) it has greatly refreſhed 
me.” © We may now every hour hope 
to ſee my young lady, fir, (continued Wil- 
liams:) no doubt, ſir, you would be glad 
to ſee her.” “ Yes, Williams, (anſwered 
he,) it is all 1 have to wiſh for in this 
wok. IL. . „ world. 
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world. My ſon is too far from me, I can- 


not hope to ſee him; but, if it be the 


will of the Almighty, methinks I would 


not die till I have embraced my Caroline, 
Oh! bleſs her, bleſs her, heaven! con- 
tinued he with fervour; then, as if wearied 


by ſo ſmall an effort, his head ſunk upon 


the pillow. Caroline could no longer 


contain her emotions; her heart ſeemed 


ready to burſt, and ſobs, which ſhe vainly 
ſtrove to ſmother, convulſed her whole 
frame. Mrs. Williams obſerving that he 


liſtened with ſurpriſe in his countenance, 


and that no farther time could-be had for 
preparation, gently drew aſide the curtain 
which concealed her. Your with is grant- | 


| ed, fir, (faid ſhe,) here is my dear lady.“ 


Caroline was by this time upon her 


knees by his ſide, his hand cloſed to her 

lips and plentifully watered with her tears, 
Dear image of thy angel-mother, (cried 
the fond father,) welcome! welcome, 
once more! heaven has heard my prayers! 
| I ſee thee again, and ſhall die within thy 
arms!” The heart of our heroine was 


too full for words, ſhe ſobbed aloud. Be 
comforted, my love,“ (ſaid he, kiſſing her 
wer heck.) “ ſhall now be better: the 
ſight of thee will be a cordial to my ſpi- 


rits. But have you not travelled very: 


hard? 
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hard? Thoſe pale cheeks and languid 
eyes ſpeak fatigue and want of refreſh- 
ment. Go, my child, get ſomething, and 
then come to me again.” It would have 
been difficult to perſuade her to leave her 


father for a moment, had not Mrs. Wil 


liams informed her that ſhe had been ſtrict- 
ly forbidden by Doctor Seward to let her 
maſter ſpeak much. This argument pre- 
vailed, and ſhe reluQantly left the room. 
The moment ſhe got down ſtairs ſhe 
diſpatched Ambroſe to the houſe of Doc- 
tor Seward, requeſting that he would fa- 
vour her with half an hour of his company 
ſometime that afternoon. She then en- 
tered the dining-parlour, where Captain 
Weſt was fitting wholly unthought of by 
any one of the family. She obligingly a- 
pologiſed for the neglect with which he 
had been treated. For, nothing could 
rob her of that polite attention which minds 
of ſenſibility feel themſelves bound to pay 
thoſe who are under the roof where they 
command. Dinner was ſerved, but vainly 
ſerved to her. It was in vain that Welt, 


with a miſtaking officiouſneſs, preſſed her 


to eat, that the ſtrove to ſet him an ex- 


_ ample, her food was denied a paſſage. 
Scarcely was wine placed upon the table, 
when, begging him to Heip himſelf, and 
& HT . 
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excuſe her abſence, ſhe again returned to 
her father's chamber. She found him en- 
deavouring to take a little broth which 
his nurſe had prepared for him ; . but a few 
ſpoonfuls were all his:weak ſtomach would 
bear, nor could he touch more though the 
baſon was held by his Caroline, whoſe anxi- 
ous eyes {ſpoke ten thouſand tender things, 
which that anxiety and tenderneſs would 
not ſuffer her to utter. | 
While ſhe was fitting by his fide, his 
cold hand held between hers, ſhe was re- 
queſted to walk down, and, in the hall, 
met Doctor Seward, who, with all the be. 
nevolence in his aſpect which ſhould ever 
characteriſe his profeſſion, took her hand. 
I am rejoiced to ſee you, my dear Miſs 
Aſhford, (ſaid he: ) you have travelled well. 
How does my patient?“ * Ah! doc- 
tor, {anſwered ſhe,) it is to aſk you that 
queſtion that I requeſted the favour of 
ſeeing you. Tell me, I beſeech you, is 
he in danger? pray do not deceive me!“ 
* My dear madam, (he replied,) I have 
nothing certain to pronounce. I am not 
without hope, yet I will not flatter you, 
the danger is great. A few days, perhaps 
-a few hours, will decide. But, in the 
mean time, I truſt, my dear Miſs Aſhford. 
will act like herſelf, and ſhew us that the 
| | Pee © 
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precepts ſhe has learned from. her excel- 
lent father are not mere theories.“ Ah! 
fir, (cried ſhe, burſting into tears,) ** how 
ſhall | endure to loſe my father, preceptor, 
guide, and friend! All theſe he is to me, 
and can you expect me to bear his loſs 
with patience!” * Recolle& yourſelf, 
madam, (anſwered the doctor:) is this 
acting worthy of ſuch a father, ſuch a 
preceptor, and. ſuch a friend ? Do, not, 


by this weakneſs, convince-him that all 


the pains he has taken to form your prin- 
ciples, and raiſe your mind above the com- 
mon events of life, have been wholly thrown 
away; but rather, by a noble exertion of 
thoſe principles which you profeſs, and of. 


| that fortitude of which I know you capa- 


ble, afford him the comfort of ſeeing you 
act, upon this trying occaſion, as he could 
wiſh, with firmneſs and reſignation ; and 
do not, by an improper indulgence of uſe- 
leſs ſorrow, diſturb thole moments it is 
your duty to ſoothe.” 
The grave, the almoſt ſevere, tone, in 
which theſe words were pronounced, ſtruck 
the heart of Caroline in the moſt forceable 
manner. The knowledge of, and eſteem 
ſhe had for, the character of the ſpeaker, 


remarkable for every humane and ſocial 


quality, added weight to the remonſtrance. 
| Win 
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Wiping away her tears, and half ſup- 
preſſing a ſigh, which in ſpite of her ef. 
forts, burſt its way from her heart. 
Ves, (ſaid ſhe,) I will be calm; I will 
act as my dear, dying, parent would wiſh 
me to do. I will not diſturb thoſe mo- 
ments it is my duty to ſoothe !' Ihe 
doctor perceiving how much her mind was 
raiſed, took her hand, with parental ten- 
dernels: © Amiable young lady, (ſaid 
he,) I doubt not but you will do every 
thing which becomes you, and honour the 
example upon which you have been formed. 
We will now, if you pleaſe, ſee your ex-. 
cellent father.” So ſaying, he led her to 
the chamber, where, the moment they en- 
tered, he perceived that the moſt worthy 
of men was faſt drawing to the laſt mo- 
meats of life. C 
They approached the bed, upon one 
fide of which Caroline kneeled down, a 
ſolemn compoſure in her looks; ſhe took 
| her father's hand, which he feebly held 
out to her, and, lifting up her ardent eyes 
to heaven, bowed her face upon it, and 
remained ſilent. My good friend, (ſaid 
the dying man,) you are come in happy 
time to comfort and direct my dear orphan. 
She has many friends, but they are now, 
_ unfortunately, too diſtant from ber to * 
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of uſe. I know the moment of my diſ- 


| ſolution draws on apace: I do not tear to 
encounter it: | have nothing farther to 
do in this world ; my confidence in the 
promiſes and mercies of my Creator is ab- 
ſolute, and leaves me not a doubt con- 


r Sep future.“ He pauſed. The 


alfrighted Caroline had raiſed her eyes, 
with keagerneſs, to thoſe of Doctor Seward, 
in which ſhe ſaw a mournful reſignation, 
which, at once, confirmed her fears. Oh! 
my father! my father!“ (ſhe exclaimed, 
with an involuntary emotion which ſhe had 


no power to ſuppreſs. © I am going, my 
beloved child, (reſumed he,) where in a 


few ſhort years we ſhall again be united. 


I am going to thy dear mother, to par- 


take, with her, the heaven the already 
poſſeſſeſfs. Will my Caroline grieve that 
her father is happy? I know thy heart, 
thy diſpoſition, and underſtanding. Thy 


innocent and virtuous life will be a con- 


{tant preparation for this ſacred moment. 
Oh! may that life be bleſſed with all that 


can render it deſirable, and may its end 


be peace!” He was ſo much exhauſted 
as he ſpoke the latter words, that they 
were ſcarcely articulate: but, a little re- 


covering, 1 know, doctor, (he con- 


paved, } you will ene every thing 
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that may be neceſlary to the decency of my 

funeral. More, you know, I do not ap- 
prove. Your friendſhip. for me let me 
intreat you to transfer to this dear girl, 
and-—.” He would have proceeded, 

but his ſtrength intirely failed, and, un- 
able to ſupport himſelf, he fell back in the 
bed. Caroline haſtily aroſe, and, with the 

aſſiſtance of the doctor, raiſed him forward, 
His head reclined upon her boſom, and 

his eyes fixed upon her face for a mo- 
ment, with tenderneſs inexpreſſible; then, 
faintly raiſing them to heaven: Bleſs! 
bleſs— (he cried.) Something inarti— 
culate followed, and he expired in her 


Arms. 


The moment, which robbed her re- 
vered father of life, for a time ſuſpended 
hers; ſhe was borne to her apartment in 
a ſtate of perfect inſenſibility; nor could 
all the doctor's efforts for ſome minutes 
recal any appearance of returning ſen- 
ſation. He ordered her to be put to bed 
and ſome reſtoratives to be given her, ap- 
prehending much danger from the excel- 
ſive fatigue ſhe had undergone, and the 


_ diſturbed ſtate of her ſpirits. He then 


diſpatched a. ſervant with a note to his 

ſiſter, a maiden lady of about forty, who 

was always a great fayourite with Caroline, 
F requeſting 
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requeſting that ſhe would come immedi- 
ately to her lovely friend. He thought a 
female companion, who had tenderneſs to 
conſole, and ſtrength to ſupport, (of both 
which he knew Mrs. Margaret Seward was 
poſſefled,) would be the molt effectual con- 
folation he could poſſibly procure her. He 
then wrote a ſhort account of all that had 
paſſed .to Lord Walton, at the ſame time 
informing him of the farther ſteps he pro- 
poſed to take. Of this letter Captain Weſt 
requeſted that he might take the charge; 
at the ſame time aſking Doctor Seward, if 
he might not be favoured with an oppor- 
tunity of wiſhing Miſs Aſhford her health, 
and receiving her commands, before he 
left Elmwood. To this he received an ab- 
ſolute negative: the doctor aſſuring him 
that his requeſt was improper, and, in Miſs 


Aſhford's preſent ſtate, _ impoſlible to be 


complied with. He was, therefore, obli- 
ged to content himſelf with leaving a po- 
lite card for that young lady; and, at ſix 
o'clock the next morning, ſet out for Bath, 
with the ſame expedition with which he . 


had left it. 
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CHAP. XI. 


A Removal. | 


JRS. Seward arrived early at Elm. 
M wood the fame morning upon 
which Captain Weſt left it, 8 75 admi- 
niſtered to the afflicted Caroline every 
comfort ſhe was capable of receiving. I 
have ſaid before that ſhe was a maiden 
lady about forty. Some diſappointments, 
in the early part of her youth, had deter- 
mined her choice to the ſingle life, and, 

though often ſolicited to alter it, ſhe had 
kept per reſolution unſhaken. Her per- 
ſon was handſome, though rather maſcu- 
line: her features were very like her bro- 
ther's, with this difference, that the bene- 
volent kindneſs, with which his were ha- 
ditually impreſſed, was only to be per- 
ceived in hers by her favourites, or when 
ſhe was pleaſed. Whereas, that piercing 
and almoſt ſevere look which he was, 


upon occaſion, capable of giving, was her 


uſual phyſiognomy. Thus it happened, 


that, while he was a general favourite, ſne 
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was liked by few; but thoſe few were 
particularly attached to her. She deſpiſed 
the follies of the age, which it was her 
cuſtom to laſh with ſeverity, and held in 
the moſt ſovereign contempt thole com- 
mon-: place characters among our own ſex, 
who are only to be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by a caſt of features or the 
colours of a gown. Nor did the beaux 
find better quarter : her appearance would, 
at any time, fright away halt the young 
men in the neighbourhood ; and there was 
not one of the miſſes, as ſhe uſed to call 
them, who durſt venture to ſpeak before. 
her. Our heroine had, from her childhood, 
been one of her greateſt, favourites; ſhe 
early diſtinguiſhed in her a ſuperiority of 
underſtanding, and amiableneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, not often to be met with, and, when 
a mere girl, would often ſay, that her 
pretty little Caroline had more ſenſe than 
half the women in the neighbourhood. She 
had been very fond of Mrs. Ashford; and, 
after her death, had paid ſuch friendly at- 
tention to her diſconſolate huſband and the 
infant the. left behind her, that more than 
one of the neighbours fufpected her of a 
deſign to ſucceed her. Such kind of re- 
ports, however, never gave her a moment 
of concern; and the intimacy between 
PE: them, i 
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them, increaſing as Caroline became more 
ſenſible of the value of her friendſhip, had 
never ſuffered the ſmalleſt ſuſpenſion or 
abatement. 

Nothing could be more conſoling to our 
heroine than the company of a perſon ſne 
ſo much loved and eſteemed ; who, at the 
ſame time that ſhe indulged her forrows and 
accompanied her tears, could furniſh mo- 
tives for reſignation both from the ſources 
of piety and reaſon, and poſſeſſed judge. 
ment to ſeize the proper moment to ſoothe 

or ſtrengthen. _ 

I be funeral ceremonies were conducted 
by Doctor Seward with all the reſpect which 
was compatible with his notions of pro- 
priety, and what he knew to be thoſe of his 
deceafed friend. A pompous funeral being, 
in his opinion, a ſatire upon human frailty, 
and one of the moſt abſurd of its vanities. 
At the ſame time, he wiſhed to obſerve a 
decent ſolemnity, expreſſive of the love and 
veneration in which the memory of a vir- 
tuous man ſhould be held by ' his friends 
and poſterity. 

A few days after this melancholy cere- 
mony had been pertormed, a packet ar- 
rived from Bath, containing letters for 
Caroline from Lord and Lady Walton, and 


one from the former for Doctor Seward. 
His 


— * | 
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His Lordſhip's to Caroline was kind and 


affectionate; it contained expreſſions of 
condolance, and aſſurances of protection 
and tenderneſs. Within it was incloſed a 
note for one hundred pounds to defray any 
8 ſhe might be ſubject to in leav- 

ing Elmwood, He adviſed her to have 
every thing there ſold immediately, as ſhe 
muſt quit it in forty days, and to take up 
her reſidence at Broomfield for the winter, 
where Lady Walton would direct Harris 
to prepare for her reception, and where, 
he added, he ſhould be happy to find her 

at his return. That from Lady Walton 
Was as follows: 


* My dear Miſs Aſhford, 


“] am truly ſorry for the very great 
_ « loſs you have lately ſuffered. Your own - 
e good ſenſe will ſuggeſt more motives for 
<© reſignation, and be a greater comfort to 
you, than any thing that can be ſaid by 
s your friends. 

& As you mult ſo ſoon quit Elmwood, 

* your uncle thinks it will be beſt for you 
eto go to Broomfield for the winter, where 

* I hope you will make yourſelf happy till 
* our return. I ſhall ſend orders to Harris 
A to render every thing as comfortable to 
Pp a as poſſible. | "WL 
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« We ſet out for London next week; 
ſo you will eaſily believe we are much 
engaged in taking leave of our nu- 


merous friends, which will, I hope, ex- 


cuſe the ſhortneſs of this letter. Lord 
Walton has a good houſe in Cavendiſh. 
Square, which luckily happens to be va- 
cant, the family who reſided in it being 

one abroad for the regulation of their 


affairs. As ſoon as we are ſettled, Miſs 


Weſt will write to you, and we ſhall 
hope - to hear that you have quits re- 


© covered your ſpirits. ; 


« P. S. Lord Walton thinks you had 
beſt get ſome friend to be with you 
during the winter; you will eaſily pro- 
cure ſome young perſon to ſpend a few 


months with you, but I muſt beg of you 
to ſend her away before we _—_ as 


you will then have no occafion * her 
company.“ 


The tears which: poor Carolitts ſhed over 


theſe letters were of a very different na- 
ture. Thoſe, which fell upon Lord Wal- 
ton's, were drops of affection and grati- 


tude; but thoſe, excited by his lady's, 


were mixed with reſentment and di{dain. 


During the fiyſt emotions, oocaſioned by 


— 


her | 


gun 


her cold, and almoſt inſolent, addreſs, ſhe 
reſolved not to go to Broomfield at all, but 


to accept the invitation which the doctor 
and Mrs. Seward had already given her to 


ſpend the winter with them. Yet a mo- 


ment's reflection convinced her that this 
would be raſh and improper, at leaſt, with- 
out her uncle's conſent; and that, ſhe but 
too plainly perceived, would, in future, be 
ubolly regulated by the opinion of his 

lady. For the firſt time in her life ſhe 
felt herſelf a dependant; and the morti- 
fying idea filled her mind with inexpreſſi- 
ble anguiſh. © Ah! my dear father, (ſhe 
exclaimed,) already do I feel the want of 
your protection! Safe ſheltered beneath 
a dear paternal roof, I could ſmile at that 
infolent meanneſs which had no power to 
affect my happineſs ; but I muſt now ſub- 
mit to receive benefits from one I deſpiſe, 
and acknowledge as favours thoſe privileges 
which J have hitherto conſidered as natural 
rights,” 

The doctor omitted nothing to ene 
and encourage her: he offered to write to 
Lord and Lady Walton, and propoſe her 
ſpending the approaching winter with him 
and his ſiſter; but this Mrs. Seward op- 
poſed. She obſerved how much her fair 
| friend s melancholy was fed by the conſtant 
"1 
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fight of objects which every moment re. 
called the idea of her father; and, reflect. 
ing that her brother's houſe was not more 
than a mile diſtant, and that, while ſhe re. 
mained in the neighbourhood, ſhe would 
be furniſhed by every one who appeared in 
her ſight, and by every object the approach. 
ed, with ſomething to renew her diſtreſs, 
ſhe, therefore, adviſed her complying with | 
the requeſt of her uncle by removing im- 
mediately to Broomfield, and offered her. 
ſelf to accompany her, at leaſt for two or 
three months. Caroline, who in matters of 
this nature was eaſily guided by thoſe ſhe 
eſteemed, readily conſented ; and the very 
next day was appointed for her removal, 
| Her books, harpſichord, and drawings, to- 
ether with two or. three pieces of furniture 
for which the had a partiality, particularly 
the arm-chair in which her father uſually 
fat, were removed to. Doctor Seward's, 
The only thing that ſhe took with her to 
Broomfield, except wearing apparel, was 
her favourite linnet, which was now en- 
deared by the remembrance of the careſſes 
her regretted parent had ſo often beſtowed 
upon it. 85 
© Doctor Seward adi to regulate the 
fale, and to ſettle every kind of buſineſs 


which might occur. He took the faithful 
£ Ambrole.. 
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Ambroſe into his own family; and, with a 
| delicacy peculiar to himſelf, accepted Mr. 
Aſhford's favourite horſe as a preſent, 
knowing how much he ſhould, by ſo doing 
ratify the generous heart of the giver. 
Thus, every thing being ſettled, and fix 
the next morning appointed for their jour- 
ney, the ladies retired to their chambers to 
pals. the laſt night they ſhould probably ever 
jpend at Elmwood. 
To Caroline it was a night of ſleepleſs 
ſorrow; ten thouſand ſoft and mournful 
images filled her mind, and all the happy 
days ſhe had ſpent there preſented them 
ſelves to her imagination, not to ſoothe and 
charm, but to afflict her with the fad. 
reflection that they were now no more, 
that they were fled for ever ! Reſtleſs, and 
unable to cloſe her eyes, ſhe aroſe, and, 
drawing aſide the curtain of her window, 
lifted it gently up. The moon was ſhining 
in its fulleſt ſplendour, and caſt a ſoft luſ- 
tre upon the projecting hills. Not a breath 
of wind ruffled the majeſtic river below, 
or waved the beech-trees which ſhaded its 
loping banks. The iky was perfectly 
clear, and innumerable glorious heavenly 
bodies, ſhining with ſerene magnificence, 
illumined the vaſt expanſe of heaven. A 
perfect ſtillneſs prevailed, only interrupted 
1 8 2 FOO by 
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by the diſtant flowing of the river, which, 


though unheeded. during the buſy day, 


was now diſtinctly heard. Caroline was 
particularly fond of moon-light. Many 


an hour had ſhe ſpent at that very window, 


viewing the charming ſcene before her, 


watching the riſing of the planets, or at. 


tending to the flowing of the water. Her 
heart, naturally formed to admire the 
ſublime and beautiful, never failed upon 


theſe occaſions to lift itſelf up to the great 


Source of both, in love, gratitude, and 


admiration. That piety which had bright- | 


ened her happieſt, and ſanctified her moſt 
lonely hours, did not forſake thoſe of 
melancholy and dejection; and though 
the eyes which ſhe raiſed to heaven were 


filled with tears, they were the tears of 


tenderneſs and ſubmiſſion, not of thank- 
leſs perverſeneſs. A full hour did ſhe in- 
dulge a train of ſadly-ſoothing reflections, 
again and again did her eyes bid adieu to 
the ſweet ſcenes ſhe had ſo often beheld 
with delight. The ſtriking of the village- 
clock at laſt rouſed her from the ſoft me- 
lancholy in which ſhe was abſorbed, and 
ſhe again ſought that reſt to which reflec- 
tion is the greateſt of all enemies. The 
clock ſtruck three before ſleep viſited her 
eyes; but it is probable that ſhe wa 
vt long 


— 
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long have continued under its gentle in- 
fluence, had not a ſervant, in purſuance 
of her orders, knocked at the door and 
informed her that it was half an hour paſt 
five o' clock; a ſummons which, notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme heavineſs which then 
oppreſſed her, ſhe inſtantly obeyed; and, 
every thing having been put in order the 
evening before, was completely dreſſed by 
the appointed hour. 

Doctor Seward propoſed that they 
ſhould breakfaſt at the end of the firſt 
ſtage, alleging that the air and exerciſe 
would ſweeten their repaſt ; but, in reality, 
that he might allow his fair friend as little 
time as poſlible for uſeleſs regret. He 
wiſhed he could have prevented the neigh- 
bours, and even the ſervants, being privy 
to the time of her departure; but, Bom 
the firſt, it was impoſſible to conceal it, 
and the love of communication ſoon made 
all, with whom they were acquainted, par- 
takers of their knowledge, by which means 
the whole circle round were appriſed that 
upon this morning they were to loſe for 
ever their favourite patroneſs. Ambroſe 
was appointed to attend her to Broomfield; 
but the old gardener, whoſe ſervices had 
commenced from the time Mr. Aſhford 


took poſſeſſion of Elmwood, now two and 
twenty 


Z CASH 
twenty years, and the two women fervants, 
who were neither of them late comers, had 
placed themſelves in the hall, and, drowned 
in tears, walted to take their laſt farewel, 
The Doctor would have perſuaded her to 
order the chaiſe round to the back door, 
and to ſlip away without ſeeing them, but 
to this ſhe would by no means conſent, - 
& No, my dear ſir, (ſaid ſhe,) theſe ho. 
neſt creatures love me; a few kind words 
will afford them pleaſure ; and, perhaps, 
they may hereafter have a ſatisfaction in re. 
flecting upon them. I know the full value 
of what J have lately loſt, and this laſt ce- 
remony can add but little to the pain it has 
coſt me.“ So ſaying, ſhe walked forward 
with much compoſure. 1 
The moment ſhe entered the hall, honeſt 
Joſeph, whoſe head was filvered over by 
age, fell upon his knees, and, lifting up 
his hands, embrowned by toil, with a voice 
interrupted by his emotions, began to pray, 
in the moſt fervent manner, for everlaſting 
bleſſings upon her head. The women only 
approached a few ſteps, and wept aloud, 
unable to ſpeak. With a look of ineffable 
ſweetneſs the bade them adieu; thanked 
them for their faithful ſervices, and aflur- 
ed one of them, who had not yet hired WF. 


herſelf to another place, that ſhe hos 


. 
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be always ready to give her ſuch a cha- 
racter as ſhe deſerved, which would be the 
beſt in her power to give. She then pre- 
ſented to each a ſmall remembrance, and, 
ſtepping into the chaiſe where Mrs. Se- 
ward had ſome minutes been, drove from 
the door. © 

This was but a ſmall part of what ſhe 
had to undergo. Not a cottager, lived in 
the neighbourhood who had not, fome way 
or other, taſted of her bounty; many had 
been half ſupported by it. The ſight of 
theſe, eſpecially, thoſe of the latter de- 
ſcription, ſtanding by the road ſide, ſome 
with their infants in their arms, ſome ſup- 
porting their aged parents, who, grateful 
for her paſt favours, would not leſe this 
laſt view of their benefaQtreſs. Some, but 
lately recovered from illneſs or accidents, 
which, but for the timely aſſiſtance ſhe had 
procured them, muſt have proved fatal, 
occaſioned in her breaſt the moſt lively 


| forrow. The ſight of fo many perſons, all 


gratefully acknowledging benefits received 
from her hand, might, in other circum- 
ances, have given her the moſt heartfelt 
atisſaQtion, but, at preſent, her thoughts 
vere wholly occupied with the lofs they 
vould ſuſtain, the many wants to which 
bey would be expoſed. The ſight of two 


Or 


ar three pretty children whom ſhe uſed to 
clethe, who had often run out to meet her, 
clapping their little hands, and expreſſing 
every token of delight, and whom the had 
ſo often, by a variety of little indulgence, 
made happy, filled her heart with anguiſh, 
She reflected upon the many ſcenes of dif. 
treſs ſhe had converted into joy and glad- 
neſs. © And, ah! who (ſhe ſoftly cried) 
will now adminiſter to your wants, or ſup. 
ply you with thoſe comforts I once had the 
happineſs to beſtow ! Oh! that my power 
were {till the ſame ! the diſtance to which 
I am removing ſhould not rob you of its 
influence.“ . 

Such were her reflections, which con- 
tinued wholly to poſſeſs her mind long after 
the object which excited rem were loſt to 
her eye. Notwithſtanding Mrs. Seward's 
kind endeavours to amuſe her, the journey; 
was of the moſt unpleaſing kind; the ned 
er ſhe drew to the end of it- the more did 
her dejection increaſe, nor could ſhe help 
comparing her preſent feelings with thoſe 
ſhe uſed to experience when Broomfield 
was conſidered as a ſecond home, and its 
poſſeſſor as another father; burathe cale 
was greatly altered, ſhe was now become 
a dependent. To depend upon Lord 


Walton would not, ſome months before, 
| "ond hae 
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have had any thing i in it mortifying ; but, 
ſince his marriage, the knowledge ſhe had 
of his lady, and the increaſing influence 
ſhe obſerved her to gain over him, had 
greatly changed her. proſpects; a depen» 
dence upon Lady Walton was a thought 
ſcarcely to be ſupported. Yet how much 
different from it was her future ſtate likely 
wet; 

Upon their arrival at Broomfield they 
were received by the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Harris with every poſſible mark of reſpe& 
and affection. They found every thing in 
the higheſt order for their reception; Mrs. 
Seward was put into poſſeſſion of one of 
the beſt apartments, and: Caroline of that 
which was always called hers, being diſ- 
tinguiſhed, through the whole family, by 
the name of Miſs Aſhford's room The 
very next morning - ſhe wrote to Lord and 
Lady Walton. Her letter to the former 
was filled with every expreſſion of duty, 
gratitude, and affection, ſentiments which 
eaſily lowed from her pen, becauſe they 
vere the dictates of her heart. That to her 
ladyſhip was ſhort and reſpectful, rather 
what the title than the . —— of the per- 
lon, to whom it was addreſſed, demand- 
ed. In the ſame packet ſhe incloſed a note: 
tor Mils Weſt, in which ſhe expreſſed — 

— 
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. moſt obliging good wiſhes for her health 
and pleaſure, and reminded her of the pro- 
miſe contained in Lady Walton's letter, a 

erformance of which ſhe aſſured her ſhe 
| ſhould eſteem a favour. 

"Theſe matters of form being diſpatcbeld. 
for ſhe was but too ſenſible they were little 
more, ſhe next proceeded to give her bro. 

ther a full account of every thing that had 

happened fince her father wrote to him, 
In this letter, which was unuſually long, 
ſhe opened her whole heart, and gave vent 
to every feeling it contained. She tender- 
ly condoled with him upon the irreparable 
loſs they had ſuſtained ; at the ſame time 
that her affeQting accounts of her father's 
illneſs and behaviour tended to aggravate 
the moſt painful ſenſe of it. Of this in- 
deed ſhe was not aware; ſoothed by the 
- indulgence theſe relations gave to her me- 
lancholy, ſhe reflected not that ſhe was 
ſtrengthening thoſe regrets which it was 
her intereſt to weaken. Her late diſtreſs 
had wholly baniſhed from her mind the 
little unmeaning coolneſs which had, for 
ſome time paſt, ſubſiſted between them, 
and the addreſſed Henry with all the con- 
fidence and warmth of a ſincere friend 
and affectionate ſiſter. This letter ſhe 
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dle, requeſting him to forward it to what- 


ever place he at preſent ſuppoſed her bro- 


ther to be in. 


CHAP. III 
4 Winter's Retirement with an old Maid. 


\HE arrival of our heroine at Broom- 
field brought all the neighbourhood 


about her. Not a family, who ſpent their 


winter in the country, that failed to pay 
their viſit of condolance and expreſs their 


deſire of very often ſeeing her during the 


abſence of Lord and Lady Walton. Nor 
was Mr. Craven among the laſt to aſſure 
her of his continued reſpect and attention; 
an attention which he appeared to think 


particularly authoriſed. After a longer 


viſit than ceremony required, or even per- 
mitted, he ſeemed” to move with reluc- 
tance, and, before he took leave, requeſted. 
that he might be honoured with her per- 
I, Td is million 
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miſſion to inquire ſometimes after her 
health. Caroline, though extremely frank 
and open in her diſpoſition, and very far 
from being what is generally underſtood by 
the diſguſting appellation. of prude, felt a 
kind of impropriety in granting his requeſt, 
even had ſhe wiſhed to do it. Had he call. 
ed ſometimes without having made it, ſhe 
could neither have refuſed to ſee him, or 
ſhould have thought his civility more than 
ſhe might naturally have expected; but to 
grant him ſuch a privilege was quite ano- 
ther thing. RT * 
We eaſily perſuade ourſelves to approve 
what we defire, and with equal, eaſe we 
diſapprove that for which we feel a repug- 
nance. Caroline replied to his requeſt 
with ſome ſtiffneſs; telling him ſhe did 
not intend to ſee any company, which it 
was in her power to avoid, during the win- 
ter, and that ſhe hoped her acquaintance 
would pardon the preference ſhe, at pre- 
' ſent, gave to ſolitude, as it did not pro- 
ceed from inſenſibility of the favours ſhe 
rejected, but the ſtate of her ſpirits, which 
rendered her unfit for the ſociety of any but 
very particular friends. Mr. Craven an- 
 ſwered, that it would be his pride and hap- 
pineſs to be ranked in that diſtinguiſhed 
number; adding, that he thought * 
9 | G2 * a0 
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and approved acquaintance might, without 
| preſumption, hope for ſuch an honour. 
% Our acquaintance, fir,” (replied Caro- 
line, her colour a little raiſed,) “ are not 
always of our own ſelecting; eſteem, and 
equality of ſituation, are ſufficient to pro- 
long intimacy, but friendſhip requires a 
principle of union independent of the lat- 
ter circumſtance and more intereſting than 
the former; a principle we can ſeldom 
hope to find, and, without which, confi- 
dence, the ſoul of friendſhip, is impoſ- 
ſible. 85 1 2 
The eyes of Craven, at this anſwer, ſpoke 
a language perfectly intelligible: vexa- 
tion and reſtrained reſentment ſparkled in 
the glance he caſt upon the fair ſpeaker 
and her friend; who, upon this occaſion, 
he ſeemed to conſider as a party in the 
mortification he received. What men en- 
treat for as the higheſt of all favours, if 
refuſed to their hopes, immediately be- 
comes an object of reſentment. This is 
unreaſonable; no man has a right to a fa- 
vour, therefore none ſhould be offended - 
when it is denied. Thus Craven, who, had 
our heroine granted the ſuit he thought pro- 
per to prefer, would have been beyond 
meaſure obliged, now felt himſelf deeply 
injured, and, without condeſcending to ut- 
„ 5 1 
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ter a ſingle word of reply, took his leave 
with a formal bow. 
The mind of Caroline was greatly re- 
lieved by the aſſurance his looks gave her 
that he had perfectly underſtood the force 
of her words and meaning, as ſhe hoped 
it would effectually deter him from ever 
making any propoſals to her uncle of the 
nature ſhe dreaded. She had many reaſons 
to believe that Lord Walton wiſhed her 
to marry Mr.. Craven in preference to any 
other man, and ſhe ardently deſired to avoid 
the neceſlity of formally refuſing a I: 
recommended to her by him. 
The neceſſary returns of civility in the 
neighbourhood over, and Caroline's deſire 
of being unmoleſted generally known, her 
time became perfectly her own, and was 
filled up in ſuch a manner as to give her 
no cauſe to envy thoſe who mingled in the 
world of buſtle and diſſipation. The con- 
verſation of Mrs. Seward was an unfailing 
ſource of entertainment and knowledge; 
not the ſmalleſt circumſtance occurred 
which did not afford her ſubject for ob- 
ſervation. One idea — o follow 
another, or rather to ſtart out * pre- 
ceding one, in ſo agreeable a ſucceſſion, 
that there appeared not the ſmalleſt danger 


of exhauſting them; and unreſtrained in- 
timacy, 


i 
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timacy, inſtead of rendering her company 
flat and unintereſting, hourly ſeemed to 
improve it. Such a companion could not 
fail of being highly uſeful and agreeable 
to a young perſon ſo ſitted for every attain- 
ment: ſhe completely filled up all her mo- 

ments of leiſure, and did more towards 
reconciling her to her late loſs than all the 
pleaſures of the great world could ever 
have effected. Mrs. Seward was extremely 
fond of muſic, and Caroline's performance 
upon a very fine organ which was at 
Broomfield, conſtituted one of her great- 
eſt enjoyments. She would, likewiſe, of- 
ten point out ſubjects for her pencil, and 
her lovely friend took a particular pleaſure 
in executing her deſigns. Lord Walton's 
library was a never failing ſource of amuſe- 
ment. Walking, when the weather would 
permit, was never neglected; and the plea- 
ſure-grounds at Broomfield, being every 
where ornamented with abundance of fine 
evergreens, were, even in the depth of win- 
ter, delightful. | bes 
The worthy doctor often viſited them. 
He ſoon ſettled Mr. Aſhford's affairs, 
which were neither wide nor complicated. 
He found the whole debt which he had 
contracted, at the building and fitting up 
of his houſe, had ſome years back been 
era intirely 
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| intirely diſcharged ; but, notwithſtanding 
the increaſe of iis income ſince the re- 
moval of ſo heavy an incumbrance, he had 
ſaved very little money. Depending, as he 
had every poſſible reaſon to do, upon the 
repeated promiſes of Lord Walton for an 
ample proviſion for his children, as his in- 
come enlarged, his charities multiplied, 
and, ſeconded by the benevolent diſpoſi- 


tion of his daughter, the overplus of his 


yearly ſalary was devoted to the neceſſitous 
and unfortunate. After collecting ſome 
debts which were due to him, and the ſale 
of all his effects, a ſum rather more than 


nine hundred pounds was produced, which 


the doctor, without informing even his 
ſiſter, made up a complete thouſand, as 
the only opportunity he could have of pay- 
ing for his horſe without hurting his own 
ſenſibility or that of the generous. giver. 
This ſum Caroline begged he would keep 
in his hands, ſaying, It is a comfort- 
able reſource in caſe of misfortune, and it 
is very probable that I may ſoon have cauſe 
to apply to it,” "The doctor readily con- 
ſented to oblige her, but not before he had 
given her a proper ſecurity, and informed 
her that ſhe muſt receive the regular inte- 
reſt in the ſame manner ſhe would have 


done from a * SO i dS; 
. We 


AR 
We muſt not here forget to inform our 
reader that Mr. Aſhford had, by will, be- 
queathed every thing, of which he died 
poſſeſſed, to his daughter, and appointed 
Lord Walton her guardian, and that Doctor 
Seward acted, in all he did tor her; by his 
Lordſhip's authority. 
Small as was the ſum of which our he- 
roinc was now poſſeſſed, the conſidered it as 
an independence, and determined to make 
it ſo if the conduct of Lord and Lady 
Walton, as ſhe had too much cauſe to ap- 
prchend, ſhould render her ſituation uneaſy, 
The comfort her mind received from this 
circumſtance was very great, and ſhe every 
day became more ſerene and chearful. Her 
father was ſtill the frequent ſubject of her 
retired thoughts and ſocial converſation, 
but her reflections were no longer painful; 
on the contrary, the took pleaſure in recit- 
ing his actions, opinions, and ſentiments, 


| and in making his will, as it were, a till 


living law for her own. «=» 

Thus glided away the ſhort winter day, 
and what many in her ſituation would have 
thought the long night; to her, however, 
it was never tedious ; and ſpring ſtole upon 
her faſt,. before ſome of the reading and 
working ſchemes ſhe had planned were, 


half executed, The only circumſtance 
which 
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which gave her uneaſineſs was the intire 
neglect of Lord and Lady Walton, and 

her brother, from neither of whom ſhe had 
been favoured with a ſingle line during 
her refidenoe at Broomfield: The negle& 
of the latter ſhe could conceive might 
ariſe from his continually moving from 


place to place, which poſſibly had oc- 


cCaſioned the loſs of the letter ſhe had 


written to him: but why her uncle ſhould 
appear ſo intirely to forget her ſhe was 
wholly at a loſs to imagine. She once re- 
ſolved to inquire the cauſe of his ſilence, 
but the conſideration that his lady in- 
ſpected all his letters checked her re- 
ſolution. A little reſentment, and a great 
deal of pride, (a principle which the idea 
of dependence had, for the firſt time, raiſ- 
ed in her boſom,) at laſt determined her 
to wait for an explanation till they either 
thought proper to afford her one, or ſhould 
confirm her ſuſpicion of an intended ne- 
glect. ES „„ 
In this reſolution ſhe continued till April 
was nearly expired; Mrs. Seward began to 
grow impatient, her brother had once or 
gently twice intimated that he greatly 
Wanted his houſekeeper, and ſhe wiſhed to 
perſuade Caroline to accompany her home 
till ſhe ſhould hear of her uncle's — 


— 
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of returning into the country. But this ſhe 
abſolutely declined, reſolving, as {ſhe had 


continued there ſo long, patiently to wait 


the event. They had juſt diſcuſſed this 
ſubject, when Mrs. Harris delivered a let- 


ter to Caroline which ſhe knew to be writ- 


ten by Miſs Weſt, and, upon opening, 
found as follows: | 


off My dear Caroline will, I fear, before 


e this time, accuſe me of negle& and 
breach of promiſe: I believe I may as 


+ well plead guilty to both, and, knowing 
her natural clemency, throw myſelf up- 
* on her mercy. But did you know, my 
dear creature, what a hurrying winter 
„we have gone through, how difficult I 
have found it to ſpare a moment to mat- 
ters of the greateſt conſequence, I am 
* ſure you would forgive me. It is in vain 


* to enter into particulars or attempt to 


„give you any notion of what we have 
** been doing. All the world are till in 
town, and we are DOOR in the mid- 
* dle of them. 


Vo you know we are got wonderfully 


* intimate with all the Aſhfords? Your 


2 agrecable, good ſort of VT and 
| I 3 _  m_—_— 


uncle and his family live in Chandois. 
ltreet, juſt by us, and really are very _ 


—_— — — ae a 
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much noticed conſidering Mrs. Aſhford 
is a woman of no family. Your couſin 
Eleanor is a ſweet girl; but I ſhall tell 
you all when we meet, or rather you 
* will have an opportunity of judging for 
* yourſelf, as they have promiſed to ſpend 
% part of next ſummer with Lady Walton 
te at Broomfield. 

„Lady Walton has written to Harris to 
ce prepare ſor our coming down immediate- 
ly after the birth-day. The town already 
* begins to be hot, and we are half worn 
«© out, but there is no ſtirring before the 
6 reſt of the world. 

„The conſtant hurry I am in \ will, | 
% hope, . excuſe the ſhortneſs of this, as 
e well as all former neglects; believe me 
* to be, my dear Caroline, your much 
* obliged and faithful 
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P. 8. Lord Walton has been indil- 
* poſed two or three times during the win- 
ter, but is now tolerably well.“ 


After the peruſal of this cpille our be. 

roine readily conſented to accompany Mrs. 

Seward home, and to ſpend a month with 

her there. Some paſſages in Miſs Welt's 
letter greatly ſurpriſed her. The ſudden 

intimacy 

15 
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intimacy commenced between the Aſhford's 
and Lord Walton was not the article which 
ſtruck her the leaſt forceably : it imme- 
diately occurred to her that Lady Walton, 
in order to weaken his affeQion for her 
and her brother, had wrought this recon- 
cilement, in hopes to ſubſtitute them, for 
the preſent, in his favour, and acquire the 
character of diſintereſtedneſs by appear- 


ing to introduce ſo many of her huſband's 
near relations into his houſe, when, in. 


reality, ſhe was ſerving her own mercenary 


purpoſes by baniſhing from it thoſe whom 


alone ſhe had reaſon to fear. The pene- 


tration of our heroine was naturally quick, 


and what ſhe had obſerved of her Lady- 


ip, while at Bath, gave riſe to ſuſpicions 
which pointed it upon this occaſion. She 
was ſenſible that her uncle's affection muſt 
be greatly decreaſed- towards her, or he 


would never have ſuffered the whole win- 
ter to paſs without writing, or taking the 


ſmalleſt care about her, except merely to 


ſupply her with the conveniences of life; 


and ſhe knew no cauſe could be. aſſigned 


for ſuch a change, but the influence his 
wite had acquired over even his under- 


ſtanding. . The laſt reflection was, however, 


of the moſt agreeable kind, and enabled 


— 


her to ſupport the uneaſineſs occaſioned by 


others. 5 No | Her: 
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Her journey with Mrs. Seward, and the 
ſenſations occaſioned by the fight of a place 
once ſo dear to her, contributed to diſſi- 
te the chagrin ſhe had lately felt; and, 
though the fight of many objects awakened 
ſorrows: which the ſoft influence of time 
had begun to ſoothe and conſign to the 
ſweet ſlumber of forgetfulneſs, yet the di- 
verſion they afforded to her anxiety more 
than repaid her for the pain they occaſi. 
I There is a pleaſure in the indulgence of 
ſoft melancholy, which none who have not 
felt can imagine; but anxiety is all pain; 
it corrodes the unfortunate heart that feels 
it, and ſhuts up every avenue to joy. 
Caroline did not return to Broomfield 
till the laſt day of May, ' the then reluctant- 
ly took leave of her kind friends, who, on 
their parts, were as reluctant to part with 
her. On her arrival ſhe found every thing 
in readineſs for the reception of Lord and 
Lady Walton, and that the latter end of 
the next week was appointed for their 
leaving London. Jo | 
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CHAP. XIV. 
A Propoſal. 


HE morning of the day, upon which 
Lord Walton and his family were 
expected, at length arrived. Our heroine 
felt a mixture of impatience and anxiety, 
difficult to deſcribe and moſt unpleaſant to 


experience; and, when the carriage drove 


up to the door, her diſorder increaſed ſo 
much as to render her incapable of mov- 
ing farther than the door of the breakfaſt 
room to meet them. The coolneſs ſhe had 
reaſon to expect from her uncle, and the 
neglect, perhaps infult, from Lady Wal- 
ton, deprived her, for a moment, of half 
her natural powers. The ſound of Miſs 
Weſt's voice inquiring for Miſs Aſhford, 
and aſking if ſhe was not in the houſe, 
rouſed her from a ſtate of almoſt inſenſi- 
| bility, and, ſummoning all her reſolution, 
ſhe advanced to meet them. Lady Wal- 
ton was the firſt who met her: ſhe em- 
braced her in the tendereſt manner, —_ 
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with a voice full of affection, inquired 
after her health, expreſſing the ſatisfaction 
it gave her to ſee her look ſo well. She 
had not ended her ſpeech when Miſs Weſt 

interrupted her with a ſmile, ſaying, Dear 
Lady Walton, you quite monopolize Miſs 
Aſhford; conſider there are others who. 


have not ſeen her theſe thouſand years as 


well as yourſelf.” Then, eagerly embrac- 
ing her, ©: My dear creature, (cried ſhe,) 
bow have you paſt the long winter? how 
do you? and have you forgiven my ne-. 
glect in not writing? Come, tell me you 
love me as well as you uſed to do; and 
don't look ſtiff now you ſee your repenting 
prodigal returned to confeſs and amend.“ 
Caroline's ſurpriſe at being addreſſed in a 
manner ſo different from what ſhe expected. 
was very great. She could only return 
tears and half ſentences to their inquiries. . 
Not that her emotion was wholly occa- 
ſioned by the unexpected 8 with 
which ſhe was treated; the ſight of her 
uncle brought to cher mind many affecting 
images, and when, with great tenderneſs, 
he embraced and aſſured her of his fatherly 
care and protection, ſhe was quite over- 
powered, and unable to _—_ but Th looks. 


ut gratitude. . 
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Captain Weſt was the laſt who approach- 
ed her. He ventured to take her hand, 
and impreſſed upon it a reſpectful kiſs. I 
cannot (ſaid he) expreſs my felicity in ſee- 
ing my dear Miſs Aſhford look ſo charm- 
ingly : the eager deſire J have felt of ſee- 
ing her again has made the paſt winter, 
with all its pleaſures, appear the longeſt I 
ever experienced ; but, had it conſiſted of 
nothing but diſappointment and vexati- 
ons, all would now have been forgotten.“ 
— I have many thanks to offer you, 
fr,” (ſaid Caroline, interrupting this florid 
harangue,) “ for the attention you paid 
me when I was too much engrofled by my 
on misfortunes to be ſenfible of your 

kindneſs; and many apologies to make 
for the very unceremonious treatment you 
met with after ſo much fatigue.” © Ah! 
madam, (interrupted Weſt,) an age of 
fatigue would be well repaid by ſuch 
charming condeſcenſion. Beauty like yours 
ſhould command the ſervices of all man- 
kind.” Caroline ſmiled at the extrava- 
gance of theſe compliments, and ſuffered 
him to hand her into. the room where the 
ladies were ſeated. After a little chat a- 
bout their journey, Lady Walton and Miſs 
Weſt retired to their dreſſing-rooms, 
where, at the requeſt of the former, Ca- 
„ roline 
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roline attended her. Here her inquiries 
concerning her health, and the manner in 
which ſhe had paſt: her time during the 
winter, were renewed. She expreſſed the 
higheſt ſatisfaction at the good ſtate of the 
firſt, and paid her many compliments upon 
the difpotition ſhe had made of the latter; 
telling her, that the months ſhe had lately 
paſt might be conſidered as a probationary 
ſtate, and that ſne might now be fairly ad- 
mitted into the fchool of wiſdom, 
Dinner paſt in the moſt chearful manner. 
Lord Walton appeared to enjoy the higheſt 
ſatisfaction from the happy terms his family 
were upon with each other. His looks were 
much altered ſince his reſidence in the ca- 
pital; he was pale and emaciated, which 
Caroline rightly attributed to the late hours 
and irregular mode of living he had there 
eee, EE TH 
Ihe following day ſeveral elegant little 
preſents were made to our heroine by Lady 
Walton, who aſſured her they were only 
ſmall tokens of her affection; an affection 
which ſhe hoped would every day mu- 
tually increaſe, and, which ſhe looked for- 
ward to as one of the principal pleaſures of 
her future life. Her whole behaviour was, 
indeed, ſo very kind, ſo much the reverle 
of every thing which Caroline had ex- 
* | =_ 
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pected and feared, that ſhe could not help 
_ accuſing herſelf with want of candour ; for, 

as no motive could be aſſigned for Lady 
Walton's conduct but a deſire to make her 
happy, ſhe concluded that ſhe muſt have 
miſtaken her real character, and that miſ- 
take could only ariſe from a narrow preju- 
dice, for which, though before unconſci- 
ous of its exiſtence, ſhe ſeverely accuſed 
Wo 5 
No ſooner was the news of Lord Walton 
and his family's arrival ſpread in the neigh- 
bourhood than the houſe was crowded with 
viſitants. Among others Mr. Craven made 
his appearance. His compliments were 
paid to Caroline with great ſtiffneſs, and 
received by Lady Walton in a manner 
equally reſerved. The difference of her be- 
haviour to him now and the laſt ſummer, 
when he had been treated upon every oc- 
caſion with particular diſtinction, was vi- 
ſible to every one, and, from whatever 
cauſe it proceeded, highly agreeable to Ca- 
roline, whoſe earneſt wiſh was to be fairly 
rid of his pretenſions without a formal re- 
fuſal: yet ſhe could not but wonder at the 
change. She had herſelf been witneſs to 
their parting the laſt autumn, which was 
of the moſt friendly kind, and nothing 
could ſince have happened to occaſion any 

„„ 3 coolneſs, 
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as they had not ſeen each other, Mr. Cra - 


ven having choſen to remain in the coun. 
try all the winter, even to the neglect of 
his favourite employment, attendance up. 
on the Houſe of Commons. His pride 
was inſtantly alarmed by the alteration in 
her Ladyſhip's conduct towards him, and 
he ſeldom came to Broomfield except upon 
viſits of form and invitation, when he con. 


ſtantly addreſſed his converſation to Miſs 


Weſt, from whom he was ſecure of the 
moſt polite attention, and took little or 
no notice of Caroline, who now felt her- 
ſelf at eaſe with reſpect to him, and upon 
the whole, much happier than ever ſhe 


expected to be again in her uncle's houſe. 
Nothing now gave her any diſturbance but 
the exceſſive, aſſiduity of Captain Welt, 


which, fince his return, had every day 
become more and more troubleſome. His 


good humour, and the reſpect he mingled 


with his officiouſneſs, made it impoſhble 
for .a mind hike hers to treat him with 
- contempt or ſeverity, excluſive of her de- 
ſire to avoid offending Lady Walton by 
any appearance of diſreſpect towards her 


ſon : yet ſhe took every opportunity to dil- - 
courage his hopes: but they. ſeemed to. 
grow ſtronger in proportion as ſhe en- 
deavoured to repreſs them, and ſhe was 
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every day in expectation of an open avow- 
al of his paſſion, and fully prepared to an- 
ſwer him in ſuch a manner as to put a ſtop, 
ſhe hoped, to its farther progreſs, without 
inſulting his feelings, or provoking his 
e, 5 

Such was her ſituation, when, as ſne was 
one morning preparing to take a ride with 
Miſs Weſt and her brother, ſhe was re— 
queſted by her uncle to give him half an 
hour's converſation in his library. ** Or 
rather, my dear,“ (continued he, addreſ- 
ling his lady,) „if you will do us the fa- 
your to make one in our conference, we 
will attend you in your dreſſing- room.“ 
To this both readily conſented; and, leav- _ 
ing the captain and his ſiſter to purſue 


their propoſed ride, went immediately to 


the place of appointment, where, in a few 
minutes, they were joined by his Lord- 
ſhip, who, ſeating himſelf in a chair be- 
tween them, and taking a hand of each: 
* It gives me inexpreſſible pleaſure (ſaid 
he) to obſerve the friendſhip and cordiality 
which ſubſiſt between two perſons ſo dear 

to me: it was what I always hoped; and 
though, during abſence, ſome miſunder- 
ſtandings have ariſen, . and for a while 
clouded our happineſs, it was, I truſt, but 
* 72 75 a tem- 
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a temporary obſcurity, which only adds to 
its preſent brightneſs. 

+ You know, my dear Caroline, the af. 
fection I have always borne you; the death 
of your father has now left you no other 
protector, and I ſhall not think I have dif. 
charged the duty of a good guardian till 
ſee you ſettled with ſome worthy man, who 
loves and will make you happy. Such an 
one I have found; one who is poſſeſſed of 
all thoſe accompliſhments that diſtinguiſh 
the man of birth and faſhion, and which 
are ſeldom to be found in this age; one 
who is untainted with the vices that too 
often render ſuch an exterior contemptible. 
Lou can, I think, be at no loſs to guels 
that I mean Captain Weſt, in whoſe fa- 
your, if I miſtake not, you are already 
prepoſſeſſed. He is the ſon of my moſt eſ- 
teemed friends, and a perſon for whom, 
excluſive of our late near connection, B 
have the greateit value. By this marriage 
you will eſtabiiſh yourſelf in my eſteem, 
and become doubly dear to us ail. I have 
choſen to ſpeak upon this ſubje& before 
this beſt of women, (continued his Lord- 
ſhip,) becauſe I know the good opinion the 

favours you with has intereſted her in the 
alliance, and you may be aſſured that your 


chearful and unaffected concurrence in Fn | 
wiſh 
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wiſhes will greatly oblige her as well as 
myſelf,”*. 15! 5 e 
He pauſed.— Poor Caroline was unable 
to ſpeak; ſuch a propoſal from her uncle 
was a blow for which ſhe was wholly un- 
prepared: and, though her reſolution was 
formed in a moment, no words offered 
themſelves in which to convey it. Lady 
Walton, interpreting her ſilence into a fa- 
vourable ſymptom, as is generally the caſe 
where affectation is ſubſtituted for delicacy, 
preſſed her hand with tenderneſs, and, half 
ſmiling, ſaid, My deareſt Caroline has 
too much goodneſs to wonder at the in- 
tereſt a mother takes in the welfare of an' 
only ſon. All his, —I had almoſt faid, all 
my happineſs depends upon your anſwer : 
let it be favourable! I know you are 
above diſhmulation, and - * Art: 
madam,” (interrupted Caroline, a little 
recovered from her confufion,) I beſeech 
you preſs me no farther. I will do every 
thing in my power to deſerve your eſteem 
and affection, but I cannot, indeed, I can- 
not, accept the honour you now propoſe 
to me.” © How, how!” (exclaimed: 
Lord Walton, his countenance ſuddenly 
changing from calmneſs to anger,) have 
1 not. myſelf obſerved your partiality to 
Captain Weſt? Has not all the world ob- 
= ſerved 


ſerved it? What elſe has induced Craven 
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to deſiſt from his viſits? Come, come, 
Caroline, no womaniſh affectation; it is 
beneath your underſtanding. 1 have cho- 

ſen a worthy and amiable man for your 
huſband; if you chooſe to reject him, only 
obſerve this, I will no more trouble my. 
ſelf about your affairs. You have coquet- 
ted with Captain Weſt till you have dif- 


ſted Mr, Craven, and you are now a- | 


bout to play the fool and reject him who 
was ſo lately your favourite. I ſhall leave 
you to conſider of your final anſwer: to 
Lady Walton perhaps you may be more 
reaſonable; but remember, there is no 
character which, in itſelf, betrays more 
meanneſs, or which I hold in more perfect 
contempt, than that of a jilt.” So ſaying, 
he ſuddenly quitted the room, leaving both 


the ladies in a ſpeaking attitude, both being 


on the point of requeſting him to ſtay a 
moment longer. . 
A ſilence of a few moments ſucceeded; 
it might have laſted longer, Lady Walton 
feeling her pride too much hurt to ſpeak 
firſt, had not Caroline interrupted it. 
My uncle, madam, (ſaid ſhe,) com- 
mands me to be explicit; I will obey bim 
in that and every thing elſe which does 
not violate my ſenſe of rectitude or endan- 


ger 
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ger my happineſs. I am ſenſible how much 
lam obliged to Captain Weſt for the par- 
tiality he expreſſes in my favour; but, 
pardon me, madam, if ſincerity obliges 
me to ſay I cannot return it. 'This 1s ſurely 
ſufficient to be ſaid to a man of honour, 
who has a proper ſenſe of his own worth, 
and, I truſt, all that can be required by 
a woman of delicacy. The ſubject is pain- 
ful to me, nor ſhould I have prevailed up- 
on myſelf to ſay ſo much, did I not hope 
it will never be renewed.” Lady Walton 
roſe, her face overſpread with crimſon, 
and her eyes ſparkling with rage: It is 
quite ſufficient, Miſs Aſhford, (ſaid ſhe, 
Captain Weſt will not perſecute you with 
his addrefles. It was falſe tenderneſs in 
me to indulge his abſurd inclination ſo far; 
but I hope this diſappointment, if ſuch it 
be, will be an uſeful leſſon, and teach him 
not to be caught by every red-and-white 
face that comes in his way, or trifle his 
alfection upon every poor dependent Who 
excites his pity. At theſe words our he- 
toine, caſting upon Lady Walton a look 
of calm diſdain, replied, © I wiſh not, 
madam, to hurt your feelings or thoſe of 
Captain Weſt by this refuſal, but my reſo- 
lution is unalterable. There was a time 
when the pity, which you ſay was the 
PHE EEE. _ 
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foundation of your ſon's attachment to me, 
was more properly beſtowed upon, than 
received from him; and, had dependence 


been always. held an object of contempt, 


your Ladyſhip had not now poſſeſſed the 
power of reproaching me with it.“ So ſay. 


ing, ſhe quitted the room, and, retiring to 
her own apartment, indulged a train of re- 


flections not very pleaſing or conducive to 


cale of mind. 
She now ſaw through the ſudden kind- 


neſs of Lady Walton ; the motive of all her 


friendly behaviour lay diſcloſed, and ſhe | 


again appeared in her true character, ſtrip. 
ped of the diſguiſe which had, of late, al- 
moſt intirely concealed it. 


Perplexed in her future views, and un- 
certain how to act in her preſent uncom- 


fortable fituation, ſhe leaned thoughtfully 


againſt the window of her apartment which 


overlooked a ſhrubbery that ſhirted one 
ſide of the park ; into which ſhe ſaw Lord 
and Lady Walton enter. She was leaning 

n his arm in deep and earneſt diſcourſe, 


of which our heroine had little doubt but 


| herſelf was the ſubject. In a few minutes 
ſhe ſaw the Captain and Miſs Weſt (who 

had alighted at the entrance of the park 
and walked round) meet and join them. 
They would ſometimes ſtop as in the 


warmth 
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warmth of argument; and ſhe could ob- 
ſerve Lady Walton make uſe of much vehe- 
ment action. Their walk was ſhort; and, 
the moment they returned, each went up 
to their ſeparate apartments. 

A large company being preſent at din- 
ner prevented any thing particular from 
paſſing, and greatly relieved poor Caro- 
ſine, who found all her reſolution neceſ- 
ſary to approach her uncle, whom ſhe had, 
for the firſt time in her life, diſobliged. 
He neither ſpoke nor looked at her during | 
the whole day; a circumſtance which was 
little noticed by the company, but leverely 
felt by her. Lady Walton followed his 
—— and Miſs Weſt paid her very 

little attention, almoſt conſtantly conver: 
ſing with Miſs Craven; a favourite for the 
day being abſolutely neceſſary to her. 
Captain Weſt was the only perſon unaltered 
in his conduuct, which was officiouſly at- 
tentive, but more grave than was uſual 
with him. Caroline treated him with the 
utmoſt politeneſs, but at the ſame time, 
by the gravity of her looks and a certain 
ceremony ſhe uſed towards him, ſtrove to 
convince him that he had nothing farther 
to hope from her. 4 

Soon after the ladies left the — 
parlour, a walk bemng Nepal by Lady 

. bs Walton, 
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Walton, ſhe and Miſs Weſt, as by acci- 
dent, took up the attention of the whole 
party, and Caroline, finding herſelf quite 
alone and neglected, left the ſhrubbery 
with an intention of reading in her own 
room; when, juſt as ſhe was eroſſing the 
lawn, Captain Weſt appeared before her. 
„ Lovelieſt of women! (ſaid he,) forgive 
the intruſion I am now guilty of, or rather 
add it to my other offences, and kill me by 
your diſpleaſure.” Stop where you are, 

tir, (anſwered Caroline;) what you have 
hitherto done is inconſiſtent neither with 
the laws of honour or politeneſs ; but you 
have heard my ſentiments, they never can 
alter, nor can you preſs me farther upon 
the ſubject of this morning without a breach 
of both.” „Permit me, charming Caro- 
line, (faid he,) only one half hour's con- 
verſation, it is the laſt favour I will, with- 
out your permiſſion, ſue for: grant it to 
me as a friend, though you deny me the 
name of lover.” «© As a friend your fo- 
ciety will always be a pleaſure to me,” 
(replied our heroine.) And, ſuffering him 
to take her hand, he led her into-an ad- 
joining walk. | 

„I know not, madam,” (faid he, after 
a moment of filence,) * how to apologiſe 
to you for the preſumption I have been 
| gully 
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guilty of. You have promiſed to forgive 
me; you muſt do more, you muſt pardon 
me when I declare that I cannot ceaſe to 
love you, that my whole life muſt be de- 

voted to the deepeſt regret, and that, from 
the moment in which I tear myſelf from 
pour fight, never {hall ! enjoy another of 
happineſs or content.” * I hope, fir,” 

' (anſwered ſhe, ſmiling,) © you muſt miſ- 
take the nature of the paſſion you profeſs 
to feel. Everlaſting regrets are not the 
uſual attendants upon diſappointments in 
modern love. Permit me, however, to ſay, 
that I feel myſelf greatly obliged by the 
- generous manner in which you deſiſt from 
a purſuit ſo very unpleaſing to me, and 
that J ſhall always eſteem your friendſhip.”? 
« Ah! Miſs Aſhford, (exclaimed he,) 
how cold a return 1s friendſhip for love 
fo warm and faithful as mine! You frown! 
I ͤ have done. Never, never more, will 
I offend you by the mention of my moſt 
_ unfortunate paſſion: nor, after this even- 
ing, will I venture into your ſight till I can 
bear it with calmneſs: No: I will give 
a proof, a filent proof, of my devotion, by ._ 
baniſhing myſelf from all that makes life 
deſirable— '“ He was proceeding with 
great energy of voice and action, when the 
appearance of Mr. Craven, at a ſmall diſ- 
K 2 tance, 
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tance, ſtanding with his eyes fixed upon 
them, ſtopped the career of his tender elo. 
quence. Caroline, whoſe attention was 
wholly engrofled by what ſhe was hearing, 
gave an involuntary ſtart; Mr. Craven ap. 
proached a few ſteps, then, making a light 
bow, ſuddenly turned into a retired walk, 
and diſappeared. 

Though little ſolicitous about his opi- 
nion, our heroine felt the impropriety of 
her ſituation. The conſciouſneſs of the 
ſurpriſe ſhe had betrayed gave her pain, 
and ſhe inſiſted upon returning immediate- 
ly to the houſe. © Ah! Miſs Aſhford,” 
| (cried Welt in a plaintive tone,) have 
Pat laſt diſcovered the cauſe of your cold-_ 
neſs to me! Is Mr. Craven then the 
happy man who is bleſſed with your affec- 
tions? Happy, happy man, indeed! Yet, 
how could he turn ſo calmly from us? 
Why did he not ruſh forward, and, by 
plunging his ſword into this unfortunate 
- heart, rid me at once of all my troubles!” 
„ You have no ſuch danger to fear upon 
my account, (anſwered Caroline, ſmiling 
at à romance which, however deeply felt 


by the poor Captain, ſhe could not liſten 


to with ſeriouſneſs,) Mr. Craven has no 
more right over my actions than your- 
ſelf; but you muſt excuſe my walking 
. Io - any 
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any longer, the appear ce of privacy 


and caution is diſagreeable to me who 


have no deſigns to conceal, or attachments 
but ſuch as the whole w orld may witneſs.“ 

„What delight do you give me, (cried 
Weſt ;) is it poſſible chat your heart can 
be {till diſengaged ?”” * That is a queſ- 


tion in which you have no intereſt, (re- 


plied ſhe ;) if, while my heart is free from 
attachment, it can make no return to your 
profeſſions, what cam ſuturity afford to 
hope? But we are returning to a uten 
which we had quitted for ever: we mull 

abſolutely chooſe ſome other.“ © It muſt, 
it ſhall, be quitted for ever,“ (exclaimed 
Welt, reſuming all his energy. © This 
is the lait ſigh with which, if poſſible, I 
will ever offend your ear, and, with one 
kiſs of the glove which touches that lov ely 
ly hand, do! finally take leave of every 
hope.“ 80 ſaying, he impreſſed upon 
her covered hand an ardent kiſs. She 
puſhed him gently from her, and was a- 
bout to ſpeak, when the ruſtling of the 
thrubs, which divided the walk they were 
in from a winding path that led toa dell, 
caught their attention, and, through an 
opening exactly oppoſite to the ſpot upon 
which they ſtood, Caroline, to her no ſmall 
15 ſurpriſe and confuſſon, beheld Lord Wal- 
55 ton, 
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en 
ton, who, with marks of aſtoniſhment in 


his countenance, had witneſſed the ſcene 


juſt deſcribed without being near enough to 
hear the words that paſt between the actors. 

His wonder almoſt immediately changed 
to anger; advancing towards them, with. 


2 voice highly expreſſive of that paſſion, 


he was beginning to reproach our heroine 
with duplicity and meanneſs, when Lady 
Walton, Miſs Weſt, and the reſt of the 

ladies, together with a party of gentlemen _ 


who had followed them into the walks, ap— 


peared, and prevented all poilibility of an 
expunaiioft. CZroune way rallied a little 
by the ladies upon her ſudden diſappear- 
ance and the companion ſhe had choſen 
for her ramble. She was mortified by the 
reflection. that, trifling as. this incident in 
itſelf was, it might give riſe to ſuſpicions 
greatly to her difadvantage in the breaſt of 
her uncle, and afford matter for general 
report highly offenſive to her delicacy and 
__ 5 | 
Lady Walton, perceiving by the deject- 
ed countenance of her ſon that nothing fa- 
yourable had taken place during their tète- 
I-tete, continued her reſerve and diſtance, 
now and then darting at our heroine a look 
of particular diſpleaſure ; but, the company 


ſtaying ſupper, nothing paſt during the 


remainder 
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remainder of the evening but that uſual 
mixture of eaſe and ceremony which con- 


ſtitutes polite ſocicty. % 


CH ki P. XV. 


4 Bu. 24 


URING the nig ht Caroline reſted 
little; the events of the day had been 

of too diſagreeable a nature to prepare her 
for undiſturbed repoſe. Toward morning, 
however, ſleeping ſound, it was pretty far 
advanced betore ſhe awoke : when, hurry- 
ing on her clothes, ſhe went down to the: 
breakfaſt- room, where the firſt object which 
preſented itſelf to her cyes was Lady Wal- 
ton drowned in tears, and her Lord ſitting 
by her fide vainly ſtriving to comfort her. 
„No, no,” (ſaid ſhe, as Caroline entered 
the room,) ©. he is loſt, ruined, for ever! 
I know the ardour of his temper, he will 


plunge into every ſpecine of diſſipation in 
N order | 
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order to forget the deceitful creature who 
is unworthy of his attachment; he will 
ruin his health, deſtroy his honour, and 
_ blaſt every hope and comfort of his wretch- 
ed mother!” *© She is, indeed, unworthy 
of his attachment, (cried Lord Walton 3 
T have myſelf been a witneſs of her coque- 
try and the arts ſhe has made uſe of to en- 
gage his affection. Yes, (continued he, 
ſternly looking at the trembling Caroline,) 
&* your conduct has been of the baſeſt kind, 
and delerves my warmeſt reſentment. You 
have diſturbed the peace of my family, and 
may provably be the ruin of a. werthy 


FS42T man who loves you, and who more 


than deferves you were all your pretended 
virtues real. 4 
Caroline advanced. Leary feeling of her 

ſoul called upon her to clear herſelf of a 
charge fo unjuſt, and her reſolution en- 
abled her to throw oft the fear with which 
her uncle's diſpleaſure had impreſſed her 
mind. She was about to ſpeak with that 
majeſtic calmneſs which dignifies injured 
virtue, and ſometimes abaſhes vice, when 
| her Ladyſhip's ſcreaming out, with ſuch _ 
violence as to alarm even her, brought Miſs 
Weſt from a diſtant window where ſhe was 
careleſsly looking over a Review, and fright- | 
ed her podr Lord into almoſt as bad a con- 

dition 
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dition as that in which ſhe appeared to be. 
Take her, take her, from my fight: (ſhe 
, exclaimed,) ſhe is the murderer of my ſon! 
She has killed his, peace, his happineſs, for 
ever! Take the ſorcereſs from my ſight, 
I fay.”” A fit ſucceeded, during which 
Lord Walton, with a look which terrified 
his innocent niece, at the ſame time ſtamp- 
ing his foot againſt the floor, bade her be 
gone. An order which ſhe molt readily 


obeyed ;, and, running as faſt as her 


trembling limbs would carry her to her 
chamber, ſhut and locked the door as if 
the were apprehenſive of a purſuer. 
Aſſiſted by conſcious rectitude, and the 
moſt perfect diſdain of her perſecutors, a 
few minutes ſufficed to recover her. ſpirits, 
and ſhe began ſeriouſly to conſider the pro- 
bable effects the ſcene ſhe had juſt ſeen 
acted was likely to produce. She plainly 
ſaw that it was Lady Walton's reſolution 
(finding from her refuſal of Captain, Weſt 
that ſhe could not by her means poſſeſs her 
family of part of her huſband's fortune) 
to baniſh her wholly froin, his houſe and 
protection; and, finding inſinuation and 
detraction inſtruments too weak and flow 
in their operation. to work her purpole, 
had ſeized this opportunity for bringing 
about an open quarrel, in which ſhe was 
K 3 „ too 
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too ſure of her influence over her huſband 
to doubt of his ſupport. What could in- 
nocence and reaſon oppoſe to ſuch protect- 
ed art and overpowering violence? Could 
ſhe hope that ſubmiſſions, ſhould ſhe be 
mean enough to make any ſuch, would 
appeaſe one whom intereſt alone had made 
her enemy, and who knew that every ac- 
cuſation ſhe bad brought againſt her was 
abſolutely falſe? But, even ſuppoſing 
that ſubmiſſions would avail, her nature 
revolted at the idea of making them, and, 
after much reflection, ſhe reſolved volun- 
tarily to quit a houſe where nothing but 
inſult and detraction awaited her, and to 


- ſeek ſhelter, at leaſt for the preſent, with 


her good friends the Doctor and Mrs. Se- 
ward, under whoſe hoſpitable roof ſhe had 
no doubt of meeting a kind reception. 
Several hours had paſt in theſe reflec- 
tions, when ſhe was rouſed from her bed, 
upon which ſhe had reclined, by ſome one 
Who tapped gently at the door. She aroſe, 
and, upon opening it, Mrs. Ettongue en- 
tered, and, with much civility, begged to 


iw if ſhe would not chooſe to have a 


diſh of chocolate as ſhe had eaten no 8 
faſt. Caroline accepted the diſh, which 
e brought upon a ſalver with ruſks, and, 


* ſhe was 9 it, aſked the good 
ES woman, 
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woman. if ſhe knew what had occaſioned 
the buſtle that morning, Mrs. Ettongue 
had, ſince Lady Walton returned from 
town, been appointed houſekeeper in the 
room of poor Harris, who ſpoke her ſen- 
timents too freely, and was too fond of the 
Aſhfords, to continue long in her poſt, un- 
der an adminiſtration ſo oppoſite in princi- 
ples and intereſt ; and her Ladyſhip had 
ſent. for a; French waiting woman from 
London to place about her perſon. Though 
Ettongue was one of Lady Walton's crea- 
tures, of whom, indeed, by this time the 
whole houſehold was compoſed, ſhe was 
naturally good-humoured, and had been 
ſo won by the equal ſweetnels.of our he- 
roine's temper, . that ſhe ſaw, with regret, 
the treatment ſhe that morning received; 
for, the diſturbance, which began early, 
having excited her curioſity, a principle 
particularly ſtrong in perſons of her rank 
in life, ſhe had been upon the watch ever 
fince, and, by conſtantly paſting backward 
and forward, or liſtening in a cloſet which 
adjoined the breakfaſt- room, had overheard 
all that paſt. > „ 
* Buſtle, indeed, mame, (ſaid ſhe,) 
ſome folk ſhould be aſhamed of making 
fuch a fuſs about nothing. Why, mame, 
' Foigane, my Lady's French woman, told 
1 | | I me. 
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me that laſt night Captain Weſt came 
into his mother's dreſſing- room, and told 


her that he had reſolved to fet out the © 


next morning for London; upon which ſhe 
_ faid very well, and nothing: paſt but what 
might be expected. So, when he was 
gone, my Lady, after conſidering a few 
minutes, told Foigaue to fetch my Lord, 
and to ſay ſhe was not well. So my Lord 
came directly, and, as ſoon as he came 
into the room, he burſt into tears, and 
told him that her ſon was going, in a fit 
of deſpair, ſhe knew not whither, and that 
it was love of you that drove him to it. 
ou that ſhe was an undone woman, and 

a great deal about your having tried to 
draw him in to court you, and I know 
not what. So my Lord did all he could 
to comfort her, and ſaid he would talk to 
the Captain the next day and perſuade him 
not to go. So ſhe ſeemed a little ſatis- 
fied, and Foigaue left them with orders 
to call them before the captain went 
away. So they were up very early; and, 
my Lady hearing that the Captain was ſtir- 
ring, deſired to ſpeak to him: for, ſhe 
would not let my Lord go to him, or 
ſpeak to him without her being by. 80 
he came, and ſhe began to aſk him the 
reaſon of his going, and to deſire that he 
would not t go, and to aſk him if it was 
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not for your ſake that he went. He owned 
that it was; but ſaid you were an angel, 


and he wiſhed you riches, and a good 


huſband, and every thing that could make 


you happy. So, as ſoon as he was gone, 
= Lady fell into a fit, and ſhe was hut 
juſt come out of it when you, mame, came 


down. I am ſure I was ſorry to ſee you 


ſent up ſo; for why, the Captain ſaid all 


the handſome things of you that man 
could ſay of woman, and faid you had 
never uſed him ill at all; but, when he 
was gone, my Lady ſaid that was only his 
great generoſity; for, ſhe knew you had 
made him believe you were fallen in love 
with him, and called you a jilt, and I 


know not what. I know, mame, (conti- 
nued the voluble Ettongue, ) that you are 
above hurting a ſervant by telling again 
what they ſay: not that my place is any 


thing extraordinary; for, though my Lady 


loves to make a great ſhow, ſhe cares not 


how much ſhe ſcrews the family; and, as 
for the poor, to whom they ſay my Lord 


uſed to be ſo generous, not a bit nor drop 


is ſuffered to be given to them, and Jowler 


was bought on purpoſe to worry the beg- 
gars, of whom my Lady ſays ſhe cannot 


bear the ſight. She ſays all that is given 


ſhe chooſes to give herſelf that it may be. 
8 | | yu 
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given properly. 1 believe all is little 
_ enough, for I never could hear who re · 
carved . 

Mrs. Ettongue was + adn whon 
Foig aue came to the door to let her know 
that her lady wanted her; upon which ſhe 


haſtily left our heroine to ruminate upon 


what "ihe had heard. All together only 
confirmed her former belief, that | Lady 
Walton had determined at any rate to get 
her out of the houſe, | and, diſdaining the 
thought of ſtaying a moment in it as an un- 
welcome intruder, ſhe reſolved to write to 
her uncle; and, after explaining her con- 
duct to him in the cleareſt manner ſhe was 
able; beg his permiſſion to remove to Doctor 
Seward's, where the E to ſpend. the 
| remainder of the ſummer. . | 
Having written her letter, dab the 
compriſed in as few words as poſhble, the 
rang her bell, and, a e e attend- 
ing to know her commands, ſhe deſired it 
might be tent to her uncle. She then put 
ona riding - dreſs with great compoſure, and 
having, When ſhe gave the letter, requeſted 
the ſervant to ſend her travelling trunk into 
her room, proceeded to place her clothes 
in it with the fame calmneſs as if ſhe had 
been preparing for a mere journey of plea- 


need While the was thus: employed, the 
| ſervant. 


” 
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\ ſervant returned with a note containing 
theſe words. 


« Your endeavours to 0 erate me 


_ © againſt the beſt and moſt belated of 


; * is vain, You are at liberty to 

o and carry confuſion and uneaſineſs 
8 e you pleaſe. A carriage will 
„ be in waiting for you in an hour.“ 


Though the ſubſtance of this note con- 
tained exactly what Caroline expected, 
knowing her uncle's weakneſs, and that 
it muſt be written under the immediate in- 
ſpection of his wife, yet its extreme ſhort- 
neſs, his refuſing to ſign even his name, 


was more than ſhe looked for, and a ſhower 


of tears fell upon the paper as ſhe held it 


in her hand. At this inſtant Ettongue 


again entered, exclaiming, * Bleſs' me, 


mame, What is it I hear 7 They tell me 
you are going away!“ They tell you 


true, Mrs. Ettongue,” (anſwered ſhe, told- 
Ing up the paper and putting it into her 
. pocket,) © am, indeed, going, it is my 


uncle's with that L ſhould. '2, - 66” Dear” mer 


(cried Ettongue,) why ſhould you leave 
us? I am ſure my Lord loves you very 


much, whatever other folks may do. Dear 
me, when I firſt came to live with my Lady 


what 


* 
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What things I have heard him ſay of you! 
if you had been his own he could not have 
faid more or loved you better.” © Oh!” 
(replied Caroline, the tears burſting afreſh 
from her eyes;) © thoſe days are paſt, 
my uncle has now new favourites, and I 
am a poor forlorn outcaſt, left to wander 
as chance and fortune may direct.“ © Dear 
me,” (anſwered the houſekeeper, greatly 
moved by her tears,) let me go to my 
lord, let me tell him that you arc not well, 
that you are not willing to go.“ I am 
well, (anſwered our heroine, riſing and 
wiping her eyes,, “ and willing, nay, de- 
ſirous, to go from a houſe where I am con- 
3 as an unworthy. incumbrance.” So 
- ſaying, ſhe began to put up the remainder 
7 her clothes, in which Ettongue, n 
her reſolute, aſſiſted. | | 
Lord Walton's travelling poſt- chaiſe, ats 
tended by one footman, drove to the door 
juſt as they had finiſhed their taſk; and, 
the trunk being faſtened behind, and all 
things in readineſs, ſhe ſent Ettongue to 
her uncle to requeſt that ſhe might be in- 
dulged with the favour of ſeeing hun be- 
fore ſhe left the houſe. To which ſhe re- 
_ ceived for anſwer, that Lady Walton was 
very ill, and he could not leave her, for 


a ſingle moment. Ettongue added, that 
"when 
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when ſhe delivered the meſſage to Foigaue 


at her Lady's dreſſing-room door, ſhe. 


heard her ſay in a faint voice, © Oh! do 
not let me lee her, the 122 of her would 


deſtroy me.” 


The indignation of our heroine, which 


was raiſed by this account, ſupported her 
in quitting a houſe, which ſhe had ſo long 
conſidered as a home. With all the appear- 
ance of perfect calinneſs and indifference, 
the ſtepped into the carriage without once 
turning her eyes to Lady Walton's win- 
dow, where, half concealed behind a feſ- 
tooned curtain, Miſs Welt was ROS to 
obſerve her departure, | 
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The Retreat. 


A 


ſand different reflections, partly af. 


flictive and partly conſolatory, filled the 
mind of our fair heroine. The perfect in- 


nocence and goodneſs of her own heart 
could not but adminiſter to it the greateſt 


comfort and even pleaſure ; a pleaſure, of 
which no outward circumſtances could de- 


prive it; but thoſe circumſtances were Per- 
plexed and diſtreſſing. She had, from in- 


fancy, been accuſtomed to protection and 


tenderneſs. Her diſpoſition was naturally 


timid, and, though corrected by her un- 


derſtanding, was far from enabling her 
boldly to enter the world unſupported and 
alone; a world in which ſhe was only ac- 


quainted with one flowery path, and to 
whoſe dark and intricate mazes ſhe was 
wholly a ſtranger. She had great confi-. 


_ dence 


. 


8 the carriage drove along, ten thou · 
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dence in the friendſhip of Doctor Seward 
and his ſiſter, but the idea of obligation 
and dependence was irkſome to her, and 
ſhe was ſenſible that with her ſlender in- 
come ſhe could not, in their manner of liv- 
ing, be independent. To them, however, 
ſhe determined to go, to conſult them upon 
the ſteps it would be proper for her to take, 

and to regulate her future conduct and way 
ol living by her own feelings, corrected by 
their advice. 

After a journey, which, to her, appear- 
ed of unuſual length, the chaiſe ſtopped at. 
Doctor Seward's door, which was opened 
by Ambroſe. Oh! dear madam, (cried 
the honeſt creature,) is it you?; "Faw 
' Ambroſe, (anſwered Caroline ;) how do 
your maſter and miſtreſs? Are they at 
home ?* © No, madam, (rephed Am- 
broſe,) the Doctor is gone to viſit a patient 
twenty miles off, and will not be back till 
to-morrow, and madam was ſent for laſt 
week to take care of her ſiſter, who is 
very ill, and lives on the farther ſide of 
Yorkſhire, But pray, madam, walk in, 
(continued he,) my maſter will be right 
glad to ſee you when he comes home, and 
the cook will take care to provide a well- 
aired bed for you the ſame as if madam was 


here.“ Caroline conſidered for a moment: 
| . it 
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it might be ſome weeks before Mrs. Se. 


ward returned; her ſituation would, dur- 
ing that time, be very improper. Yet 
where could ſhe go? At that inſtant Nurſe 
Williams entered her thoughts, and the im- 
mediately reſolved to take up her relidence 
at the houſe of that honeſt and afteQionate 


woman. Deſiring Ambroſe, therefore, to 
give her belt reſpects to his maſter, and to 


inform him that he would probably hear 
from her in a ſhort time, ſhe directed the 
poſtillion to drive the way which led to 
Farmer Williams's. Upon her arrival ſhe 
found the whole family out in the fields, 
it being juſt the beginning of hay-harveſt, 


except the good woman and her daughter, 
'whoſe buſineſs it was to provide viQuals for 


the labourers. 
Sally, whoſe wonder was excited by the 
| fight of a carriage driving up to their door, 


ran to it, and, the moment it was opened, 


exclaimed, © Oh! mother, mother, here 
is Miſs Aſhford, it is Miſs Aſhford her- 

ſelf!” The good woman, who was em- 
ployed in cleaning up her houſe, ſuddenly 
wiping her face and hands upon her apron, 


and running up to the ſide of the chaiſe, | 


cried, © Oh! dear madam, who could 
have thought of ſeeing you?“ © I am 


afraid, nurſe, ({aid Caroline,) I am come 


at 
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at an inconvenient time; but, if you can 
take me in, and give me a bed for a few 
nights, I ſhall be greatly obliged to you, 
and will give no trouble that ſhall take you 


from your buſineſs.” * Take you in, dear 
creature, (exclaimed Mrs. Williams ;) yes, 
if my houſe was no bigger than a nut-ſhell, 
I hope the time will never come when we 
ſhall think any thing a trouble that we can 
do to ſerve you.” 80 ſaying, ſhe endea- 
voured to open the chaiſe-door, but, not 
being expert enough to effect it, was o- 
bliged to give way to the footman, who, 
ſtifling a laugh at her aukwardneſs, aſſiſted 
our heroine in getting out, and appeared 
not a little ſurpriſed to ſee her embrace a 
perſon of ſuch mean rank with great af- 
fection, and, ordering her trunk to be un- 
bound and taken into the houſe, walk in 
herſelf with the young woman as if ſhe in- 
tended to remain there. Mrs. Williams 
having ſeen the trunk taken down, aſked 
the ſervants to drink, which, notwith- 
ſanding their contempt for her appearance, 
they thought proper to accept. She was. 

then proceeding to deſire they would take 
their horſes out of the harneſs and give 
them ſome corn, when Caroline, happen- 

ing to over-hear her, ſtepped out and di- 

rected that they ſhould be taken to a pub- 
0 5 lic 
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lie houſe which ſtood at ſome diſtance, add- 
ing, that they might return as ſoon as they 

thought proper, ſhe having no farther u 
for — The fellows, who were juſt upon 
the point of accepting Mrs. Williams's of. 
fer in order to give themſelves an opportu- 
nity of taſting a little more of her ale, 
which was always remarkably good, bowed 
with a look of ſome wonder mixed with 


diſappointment, and, remounting their 


horſes, drove away. 
Sally had by this time opened the ſhut- 


ters of tne parlour-windows ; which (the 
room being only uſed upon extraordinary 
occaſions) were kept cloſed to preſerve the 
paper from the effects of the ſun. She then 
removed a couple of ſpinning-wheels which 
were ſtanding in it, and, with a clean rub- 
ber, duſted every chair, table, and other 
piece of furniture: which done, ſhe went, 


by her mother's order, to put on the tea- 
kettle, to make a diſh of that beſt of all 
travelling liquors for our heroine after her 


journey, ſhe abſolutely refuſing any other 


ind of refreſhment. Nothing could be 


more truly delicate than her repaſt The 
mahogany board upon, which it was placed 
might almoſt have ſerved for a mirror, as 
might likewiſe the table round which they 


_ fat, The butter was freſh from the ur” 
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the bread fine, and the cream the beſt a 
dairy could ſupply. As ſoon as it was 
ended, her kind friends were obliged to 
leave her in order to prepare a ſupper for 
their family, which, at this ſeaſon, was 
very large. She then took a walk in the 
gardens, which were extenſive. A ſmall 
part of them was well cultivated for the 
uſe of the kitchen; the reſt was laid out 
in ſhady walks, terraces, and regular 
quarters, which had been planted with 
choice ſhrubs, and ornamented with wa- 
terworks and ſtatues. Having been for 
many years wholly neglected, it was, in 
ſome parts, quite overgrown, and little 
better than a thicket; but, in others, 
where the walks were wider, the trees and 
clipt hedges having recovered their natural 
growth, and ſhot forth in unbounded lux- 
uriance, formed delightful ſhades, beneath 
which the noon-day ſun was powerleſs. 
Among theſe romantic mazes, in happier 
days, Caroline often took a pleaſure in 
wandering : ſhe now viewed them with a. 
melancholy ſatisfaction as a ſafe retreat 
from injury and malice. © Yes,” (ſhe. 
cried,) addreſſing a group of ſtately oaks, 
with all the ardour of enthuſiaſm, ©* under 
your venerable ſhelter I fhall be unenvied 
and ſecure. Solitude is the nurſe of wiſ- 
dom 
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dom and virtue: here will I court her in- 


ſtructions: ſhe ſhall teach my heart to 


ſubmit to the hard leſſons of adverſity, and 


to endure the viciſſitudes of fortune with. 
out repining. I will bleſs the hand that 
corrects me; and, if the imperfection of 


my reaſon and virtue be too great to in- 


| ſure happineſs, I will, at\leaſt, learn to be 
content 

Theſe, and a lone: train of famine 
reflections, took ſuch intire poſſeſſion of 
her mind, that evening ſtole upon her ere 
ſhe: was aware of its ſoft intruſion ; and 
ſhe was flowly returning to the \houſe, en- 
joying the cool breeze after a day of un- 
common heat, when ſhe met Sally coming 
to ſeek her, who told her that ſupper was 


ready, and her mother was afraid ſhe 
would catch cold by ſtaying out fo late. 


She thanked her for the kindneſs of her in- 
tentions, but told her ſhe was fond of walk- 


late. Dear me, mame, (ſaid the 


innocent girl,) I wonder, a fine lady, like 
you, can venture to be among theſe places 
at night; I, who am uſed to them, don't 
much like it when it gets dark, for, they 


ſay, ſome of the walks are haunted: They 
ſay a young ſquire once drowned himſelf | 


for love, and that often, in an evening, 


ſighs and groans are heard: and, indeed, 


-. -T have 


% 
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have heard {ſtrange ruſtlings among the 

buſhes myſelf.” “Tou heard the wind 
blowing, Sally, (anſwered Caroline ;) no- 
thing elſe, believe me. If ſo good a girl 

as you are can eſcape injury from a living 
you have nothing to fear from the dead.“ 
« Why, ſo my mother ſays, (anſwered 


Sally,) and, that it was the opinion of 


your honoured father, that they neither 
can or wiſh to do us any harm: and, 
in the day, I think ſo too, but, I don't 
know why, at nat I can't help being 
ei 

This ſort of chat brought them to the 
houſe. The apartment of which Caroline 
had taken poſſeſſion was divided, from that 
part of it which the family inhabited, by 
a large hall, once the ſcene of feſtive plen- 
ty, but now wholly uſeleſs. Through the 
door of this room, which was opened for 
the purpoſe, ſhe paſt into the garden, to 
which it led, without ſeeing, or being ſeen, 
by the people belonging to the farm, which 
Williams had lately enlarged by renting 
a conſiderable quantity of ground adjoin- 
ing to it. Upon entering the parlour, ſhe 
ſaw the cloth laid in the neateſt manner, 
and a variety of things, of which her nurſe 
knew ſhe was fond, placed upon the table. 
Theſe delicacies conſiſted of radiſhes, new 
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cheeſe, a gooſeberry tart, and a fine plate 
of wood-ſtrawberries, with a bowl of ex. 
cellent cream. A more delicious repaſt 
could not have been placed before our he. 
roine, who . had no taſte for high-ſeaſoned 
diſhes, and would, at any time, have eaten 
a tart or a pudding in preference to turtle 
or venifon. After partaking moderately 
of the agreeable refreſhment ſet before 
her, ſhe -retired to her chamber, which 
ſhe found in the neateſt order, the linen 
upon her bed being white as ſnow, and 
every thing round the picture of cleanlineſs 
and comfort. 

She lay down with b net The 

: affectionate kindneſs of the honeſt, wor- 
thy, people under whoſe roof the repoſed, 

ſoothed her wounded mind. Her ſituation 
was endeared by the reflection that her 
revered father, and her mother, whoſe idea 
was dear to her heart, had inhabited the 
fame comfortable apartment. She ſeemed 
to be placed, as it were, under their pro- 
tection; and, when from theſe pleaſing 
elufions her mental eye turned to ſerious 
reality, it preſented aſſurances ſtil more 
fatisfactory; the aſſurance that ſhe was 
under the immediate care of the beſt and 
greateſt of Beings. A Being who per- 
1 . I 
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fealy knew the heart, and whoſe favour 
was only to be obtained by its purity and 
rectitude. | Dato ave, 

The fleepleſs night ſhe had laſt paſt at 
Broomfield, her journey, the long time 
ſhe had walked in the evening, all con- 
tributed to ſweeten her repoſe, and ſhe 
ſlept, unconſcious of the world and its 
diſappointments, .till the morning was far 
advanced. Upon coming down the found 
her breakfaſt B the table in as 
much order and nivety as the moſt deli. 
cate epicure could have wiſhed, All the 
family, except Mrs. Williams and Sally, 
had been in the fields ſeveral hours. When, 
the former hearing her coming down, 
brought the tea-kettle into the parlour : 
ſhe inquired, with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
how ſhe had flept, and whether the bed 
was made to her liking. Caroline having 
given her the moſt ſatisfaQory aſſurances 
of the comfortable night ſhe had paſt, 
took that opportunity of opening to her 
the intention ſhe had formed of remaining 
at her houſe. She had the evening before 
told her that, finding Mrs. Seward out, to 
whom ſhe intended a viſit, and, not think- 
ing it proper to remain at the Doctor's 
during her abſence, ſhe meant to paſs that 
time with her. But ſhe now explained 
| ESD L 2 . one 
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ſome part of the cauſe which had induced 
her to quit Broomfield, namely, a miſun- 
derſtanding with Lady Walton, which ſhe 
mentioned in general terms, without en- 
tering into the particulars that gave riſe 


to it. She then told her that, peace and 


independence being her firſt wiſh, ſhe 


thought there was no place wherein ſhe 


could ſo perfectly unite them as under her 
roof. That ſhe ſhould give her thirty 
pounds a year, to be paid quarterly for 
her board, and the uſe of the room ſhe + 
was then in, and the bed-chamber above 
it. That ſhe would ſupply berſelf with 
tea, wine, or any other little articles of 
ſuperfluity ſhe might have occaſion for ; 

and, as for her food, it would, as her nurſe 
well knew, almoſt wholly conſiſt of. the 
production of the garden and dairy, for 
the ate very little elſe except eggs and fiſh. 
Such a boarder could not but be very ac- 
ceptable to Mrs. Williams, excluſive of 
the great affection ſhe bore our heroine, 
as the price the offered was, in that part 
of the kingdom, uncommonly good. She 
aſſured her that it ſhould be their ſtudy to 
render her ſituation as comfortable as pot 
ſible, adding, that ſhe ſhould be waited up- 
on intirely by Sally, whom, ſhe hoped, ſhe 
would conſider as her own maid, _ 
. 1 Theſe 
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Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the 
wrote a note to Doctor Seward, which ſhe 
requeſted Mrs. Williams to ſend to him 
any part of the day in which ſhe could 
moſt conveniently ſpare a meſſenger. It 
was diſpatched immediately, and the Doc- 
tor, having returned early in the morning, 
attended her in leſs than an hour after it 
had been given to him. Ihe ſurpriſe he 
expreſſed upon ſeeing her in her preſent 
| ſituation was very great; ; but ſtill greater 
was his concern when ſhe had fully ex- 
plained the cauſe of her ſo ſuddenly quit- . 
ting the protection of her uncle. He ſaw 
the affair in exactly the ſame light that it 
had appeared in to her, and execrated the 
cruelty and artifice of Lady Walton in the 
ſevereſt terms. He offered to go himſelf to 


Broomfield and repreſent it to Lord Wal- 


ton in its proper colours. To this friendly 
propofal ſhe returned the warmeſt thanks ; 
but ſaid. ſhe had not, at leaſt, for the pre- 


ſent, a ſingle hope of a reconcilement being 


effected by any poſſible means. She had al- 
ready informed Lord Walton, by letter, of 
every circumſtance ſhe had related to him, 

but her account had been treated as art and 
falſehood, nor could ſhe expect the ſame 
delivered by a perſon he knew to be 

her Particular friend would have greater 
weight, 
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weight, or in the ſmalleſt degree alter his 
ſentiments and opinion, ſuppoſing he really 
believed her guilty of the follies laid to 
her charge : but of this ſhe was by no 
means convinced; ſhe rather thought he 
had, in part, ſubmitted to an impoſition 
which he knew to be ſuch, and preferred 
eaſe and quietnels to juſtice and humanity. 
The Doctor then invited her in the po- 
liteſt and kindeſt manner to his houſe, tell. 
ing her that his ſiſter would, he hoped, be 
abſent but a few weeks, during which time 
he would engage a young lady of the 
neighbourhood to be with her by way of 
companion, as he was obliged to be ſo 
much from home. The delicacy of this 
propoſal, as well as its friendlineſs, was 
deeply felt by our heroine; but ſhe thank- 
fully declined accepting it, telling him, 
that ſhe had abſolutely reſolved to remain 
Where the then was. That independence 
Was neceſſary to her peace, and that ſhe 
had laid her plan in ſuch a manner as to 
enable her to poſſeſs it without forfeiting 
the comforts of life. She then told him 
the agreement ſhe had made with Mrs. 
Williams, and the manner in which ſhe 
was to be accommodated. The Doctor 
ſaid he could by no means approve of ſo 


young a lady living alone, or in ſo retired 
a man- 
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a manner: that her reſidence in his houſe 
would be both a pleaſure and an obliga- 
tion conferred upon him and his ſiſter, 
who would think themſelves greatly ho- 
noured by her acceptance of their pro- 
tection. He would, however, refer the 
matter to Mrs. Seward, who would, he 
hoped, have influence enough to prevail 
upon her to comply with their wiſhes. He 
then, with the utmoſt delicacy, inquired 
if ſhe had any commands with him in the 
character of her banker, requeſting that ſhe 
would, at all times, confider him as ſuch, 
Caroline anſwered that ſhe had money 
more than enough to ſupply her neceſſities 
till the intereſt of her thoufand pounds 
became due, adding, that ſhe ſhould take 
care to live within her income, which the 
ſmallneſs of the expences ſhe ſhould, in 
her preſent ſituation, be ſubje& to, would 
well enable her to do. The Doctor took 
his leave, after paying her many compli- 
ments upon the ſtrength of her reſolution - 
and independence of ſpirit, qualities of 
which no man was a warmer admirer than 
himſelf. In purſuance of her requeſt, he 


that evening ſent her harpſichord and 


muſic-books: and the next morning ſhe 
received her books and book-caſe, together 
with her implements for drawing. In the 
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putting up and arrangement of them ſhe 
ſpent the whole day; after which ſhe be- 
gan to feel herſelf quite at home, and re- 
conciled to her humble ſtate. The return 
of Mrs. Seward was the only additional 
poleaſure to which ſhe looked forward, which 

the Doctor aſſured her ſhould be haſtened 
as much as her ſiſter's ſtate of health would 
poſſibly admit. 

Thus had a few ſhort days ſtrangely 
altered the views and ſituation of our he- 
roine. From being admired and careſſed 
by every one who approached her, ſur- 
rounded by eaſe and affluence, the favourite 
relation of Lord Walton, and the preſump- 
tive heireſs of a conſiderable part of his 
large fortune, ſhe was ſuddenly deſerted by 
all theſe flattering circumſtances, and left a 
defenceleſs, unprotected, orphan, unſought, 
unaitended ; the humble poſſeſſor of one 
moor thouſand pounds, 
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The Gamfter.. 


| ANY wiſe men have ſaid, and 

daily experience proves, that hap- 
pineſs is confined to no ſituation of life; 
but that, provided health and the mere 


conveniences of life are enjoyed, the pea- 


fant may be as bleſt as the prince; but 
this does not ſuppole the peaſant to have 
once been inveſted with royal dignity, and 
to have taſted all the luxuries and ſplen- 
dours of greatneſs. In this caſe the mind 
will painfully dwell upon paſt ſcenes, which 
regret will paint in colours far more attrac-- | 
tive than they ever appeared while in poſ- 
ſeſſion. We can hardly perſuade ourſelves to 
believe that Dionyſius was happy at Corinth. 
—Thus our heroine, though poſſeſſed of 
more philoſophy than uſually falls to the 
| ſhare of a young beauty, could not ſome- 
times prevent the intruſion of uneaſy re- 
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flections: upon thele occaſions her harp- 
ſichord was her general reſource, and a 
leſſon from fome favourite compoſer would, 
at any time, reharmonize her mind. Doc. © 
tor Seward had moreover ſent her ſeve- 
ral new books, of the entertaining kind, 
which he particularly recommended to her 
peruſal. 

There were few days on which ſhe did 
not ſpend ſome hours under the ſhade of 
the ſtately oaks mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter; and ſometimes ſhe would ſtroll 
as far as the neighbouring cottages, where 

her appearance cauſed the higheſt degree 

of tranſport. Her viſits, indeed, were not 
ſo frequent as they had once been, becauſe 
ſhe had leſs to give, and could not endure 

to raiſe hopes which ſhe poſſeſſed not power 
to ſatisfy. One evening, recollecting a 
ſmall cottage which ſtood in a retired cor- 
ner of a coppice, at no great diſtance from 
one of the garden- gates, where a very old 
woman uſed to live who was extremely 
afflicted with the rheumatiſm, the croſſed 
a couple of fields which divided her from 
it, in order to inquire if ſhe was till alive, 
as well as her ſon and daughter-in-law, an 
honeſt labourer and his wife, who had a 
Hrge family to maintain, beſides their aged 
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mother, of whom they always N 
very careful. 
She found the little wicket, of the in- 
cloſure wherein the houſe ſtood, open, as 
was its door, the inhabitants fearing none 
of thoſe rapacious intruders who are lured 
by opulence. Richard and his wife were 
out at harveſt-work, and there appeared 
to be only three or four children playing 
about the garden. Caroline called the el 
deſt, a girl of ſix or ſeven years old, and 
aſked if Tos grandmother was alive. The 
child was, at firſt, frighted, hung down its 
head, and remained ſilent, but the ſight 


of two or three half-pence. ſoon brought _— "IN 


to the uſe of her ſpeech, and. ſhe told her. 

that her grandmother had been dead a 
long time, adding, that, when ſhe died, 
her mammy cried ſadly, and ſaid ſhe was 
ſure ſhe was gone to heaven. Well,“ 
(replied Caroline, who was fond of amu- 
ling herſelf with the, ſimple prattle of chil- 
dren,) © ſhe ſhould not have cried for 
that, becauſe, you know, heaven is a very 
- fine place, and your grandmother is a great 
deal happier there than ſhe was when ſhe 
lived with yon.“ The child ſtared with 
vacant attention „Did you not love 
your grandmother ?” {ſaid Caroline.) The 


child made no anſu er; upon which ſne 
| repeated 
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repeated the queſtion, and the girl replied, 


I loves mammy.” By this time the reſt 
of the children were gathered round her, 


and ſhe was about to put ſome little queſ- | 


tions to ſome of them, by way of trying 
if their intellects were ſtronger than thoſe 


of the eldeſt ſeemed to be, when her at- 


tention was entirely fixed by the appear- 
ance of a beautiful little face which - ſhe 
ſaw peeping out at the door. The part 
of her frock which was in ſight added to 
her ſurpriſe ; it was of muſlin, 2. perfectly 
clean. The child now ventured to ſhew 
herſelf intirely, and the cottagers cried out, 


all at once, © Oh! there's miſs! take her 
back to madam.” Stay, ſtay, (ſaid 
Caroline,) let me ſpeak to her. Will you 


come to me, my love?“ (continued ſhe, 
with an inviting tone and action.) Come 
and ſee what pretty things I have got.“ 

«© Yes,” (cried the child, running to her 
with eagerneſs,) „ will you take me a 
walking?“ © That I will, (replied our 


heroine ;) we will go all round this field.” 


And away the little creature ran, with 
all the rapture of a bird who, having 
been a ſhort time confined to the nar- 
row limits of a cage, on a ſudden regains 


Delighted 4 
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Delig hted with its beauty and activity, 
Caroline aſked it ſeveral queſtions, ſuch 
as where its mamma was, to which the lit- 
tle cherub anſwered, © Poor mamma is not 
well, ſhe is aſleep upon the bed. Don't 
tell her 1 came out. „Would ſhe be 
angry with you?“ (ſaid Caroline.) © Oh! 
yes, (anſwered the child,) ſhe won't let 


me go out now. I uſed to go out every 


day with Molly, but Molly is gone now.”? 

And where did you live before you came 
here?“ (aſked our heroine.) The child, 
| inſtead of anſwering her queſtion, fixed its 
eyes upon her watch, which was hanging 
by her ſide. © You've got a watch; mam- 
ma had a watch, - but Molly took it away, 
(cried the little creature, ) and papa's pic- 
ture, and mamma's pretty pins, ſhe took 
all, and has left mamma hardly any thing.” 

8 Shall I come and ſee your mamma?“ 
| (cried Caroline, who began to feel ſtrong- 
ly intereſted in the diſtreſs of this unknown 
perſon.) * Yes, (replied the beautiful 
prattler,) as ſoon as ſhe is awake, but ſhe 
told me not to make a noiſe becauſe ſhe 
was very fleepy.” This and ſuch kind of 
little chat brought them round the field to 
the houſe again; whence, while at a ſmall 
diſtance, Caroline heard a fend voice 


ſpeaking in much agitation. Which 
_ | way 
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way did ſhe go?“ (exclaimed the unſeen 
inquirer.) 1 With a lady! What lady? 
Tell me which way.” 80 ſaying, ſhe came 


out of the little incloſure into the field, 


where our heroine, to her great ſurpriſe, 
beheld an elegant-looking young woman, 
dreſſed. in the moſt faſhionable manner, 
though her clothes were rather ſoiled and 
careleſly put on. The moment ſhe beheld 
> her little one, joy fluſhed her pale cheeks ; 
and ſhe met and kiſſed her with tenderneſs, 
half-mixed with anger, for her running 
out without permiſſion : but in a moment, 
caſting her eyes. upon Caroline, confuſion 
covered her face with crimſon. © Can you 

ardon, Madam,“ ſaid our heroine, © the 
theft I have been guilty of? I have at 


| leaſt ſtrength of temptation. to plead in my 


excuſe ; for never did I behold fo lovely 
à little creature !” The countenance of 
the fond mother brightened at this compli- 
ment paid her child: ſhe thanked her in 
the politeſt terms; and, taking hold of the 
hand which her little daughter held out to 
| her, bid her wiſh the lady a good night. 
Caroline kiſſed her with great affection; 
and, taking hold of the other hand, ſaid, 
« But when, my dear little new acquain- 
tance, ſhall4.ſee you again ? Will you aſk 


your mann, if ſhe will give me leaye to call 
Ek upon 
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upon you? You know you promiſed to in- 


troduce me to her.“ Alas, Madam !* an- 


ſwered the lady, I have no placez no ac- 
commiodations to receive a perſon of your 
appearance, You lee, continued ſhe, point- 
ing to the cottage, you ſee our only ha- 
bitation: and how long we ſhall be ſuf- 
fered to ſhelter ourſelves . there, Heaven 
knows !? 
The tear of involuntary pity gliſtened in 
the eyes of Caroline. * Your ſituation, 
Madam,“ cried ſhe, “ appears to be 
indeed unworthy of you; but we every 
day viſit thoſe who are unworthy of their 
ſituation ; why, then, ſhould we ſhun the 
reverſe, when it ſo ſeldom falls in our 
way 1?” © Do, come in, exclaimed the 
little one; © pray do; you ſhall have ſome 
of my bread and milk; ſhan't ſhe, mama? 
So ſaying, ſhe pulled her towards the door, 
through which our heroine had too much 
inclination to paſs, greatly to oppoſe her ; 
eſpecially as the lady did not ſeem unwil. 
ling that ſne ſhould enter. 8 
The deſcription of this cottage would 
have adorned a paſtoral poem. The walls 
were white; the thatch neat and good; 
both were almoſt covered with woodbine, 
which, though not yet in floß; made a 
very pleaſing appearance. The hedge round 
N great 
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great part of the incloſure was made of 
ſweet brier, here and there intermixed 
with hawthorn; which being in bloom, 
together with its fragrant neighbour, ſcent- 
ed the air. The garden was very clean, 
and well ſtored with uſeful vegetables. The 
houſe conſiſted of two rooms upon the 
ground floor, and a kind of cock-loft a- 
bove, to which you aſcended by means of- 
a ſtep-ladder. The furniture of the firſt 
room was ſuch as one might expect to ſee 
in ſo poor a habitation, which, the num- 
ber of children conſidered, was kept in 
very decent order. Through this room 
they paſſed to an inner one, which was ra- 
ther ee, and perfectly clean; but fur- 
niſhed exactly in the ſame ſtyle. There 
was nothing that ſtruck the eye as uncom- 
mon in ſuch a place, except a large travel - 
ling trunk, which ſtood on one ſide of the 
room, and a very fine damaſk napkin, that 
was ſpread over an old_three-legged Kool, 
which ſerved by way of table. 
As ſoon as they entered, the lady, in- = 
the moſt polite. and obliging manner, Y 
| reached the only chair the room afforded 
23 for our lieroine, ſeating herſelf upon the 
fide of a ſmall uncurtained bed, and tak- 
ing her child upon her lap. Then addreſſ- ; 


ing her fair gueſt with. a * mile, * It. 
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is probably the firſt time you ever ſat 10 | 
ſuch an apartment, ſaid ſhe. *©* By n 
means,” anſwered Caroline; though 1 
muſt acknowledge that it is the firſt time I 
ever met with ſuch an apartment fo inha- 
bited.* Lou are, no doubt, Madam,” 
aid the ſtranger, “ ſurpriſed to find a per- 
ſon of decent appearance in ſo wretched a 
place. As nothing but the goodneſs of your 
_ diſpoſition can intereſt you in my affairs, I 
have no way left in my power to return the 
kindneſs of your pit), but by gratilying ſo 


natural a curioſit 


« A few words will ſuffice to give you a 


general knowledge of my follies and miſ- 
fortunes. My father is a Baronet; you 
will pardon my waving his name; I have 
already ſufficiently diſgraced it. His pro- 
fuſe manner of living greatly reduced his 

fortune, and rendered his houſe a continual 
ſcene of diſſipation, in which I and one 
filter, older than myſelf, were educated. 
Of his ſon he was more careful; he was 
early committed to the tutorage of à re- 
ſpectable gentleman of ſmall fortune, whoſe 


education, abilities, and turn of mind, ren= _ 


dered him particularly well qualified for the 
office of preceptor ; while we were left to 
the care of an ignorant French governeſs, 


whom my father hired at a ſmall ſalary, 
more 
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more for the appearance of improvement 

than the reality; well knowing that the 
latter was not within her power to beſtow. 
Our ſtudies were ſuch as you will ſuppoſe; 
learning bad French, reading novels, dreſ- 
ſing, and, as we began to grow up, fre- 

quenting public places. To. 

In ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, my 
ſiſter became a ſenſible elegant woman; 
the had underſtanding enough to deſpiſe 
the way of life into which ſhe was initiated, 
and reſolution to change it. She requeſt. 
ed that my father would diſmiſs our French' 
inſtructor, and give us leave to be attend- 
ed by a good maſter of that language, and 
another who could properly improve us in 
the knowledge of our own: in which, as 
her plan was attended with no additional 
expence, ſhe was indulged. Ihis alterati- 
on was by no means agreeable to me, who 
began but too much to reliſh the pleaſures, 
as I then thought them, in which we had 
been accuſtomed to live: and what added 
to my chagrin, my ſiſter would ſcarce ever 
appear to any of my father's parties; ſo 
that I was deprived of the company of a 
gentleman who had begun to render him- 
ſelf but too pleaſing in my eyes. His per- 


ſon and manner were as agreeable as his 


morals and conduct were deſpicable. Mr. 
g - Foreſter 
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Foreſter was à man of family; who, hav- 
ing loſt a good fortune at the gaming: ta- 
ble, had acquired the art by which his 
ruin had been effected, and now ſubſiſteed 
by ſtripping others, as he had once him- 


ſelf been ſtripped. He was not much 


younger than my father; but his perſon 
was fine: and he ſo completely poſſeſſed 
the art of pleaſing that nobody ever 


thought of inquiring his age. I was not 


ignorant of his profeſſion; but the hor- 
ror it ſhould have excited, was in me not 
merely weakened, but quite obliterated, 
by conſtantly mixing with ſuch charac- 
ters, and ſeeing them treated by my father 
with friendlineſs and diſtinction. 1 en- 
tered into ſecret engagements with him; 
and in a few months after our acquain- 
tance firſt commenced, ſuffered him to 
conduct me to Scotland, where we were 
married. = 8 
_ © Upon our return to town, my father 
refuſed to ſee us; and was as much offend. 
ed by my miſconduct, as if he had be- 
ſtowed upon me the beſt education, and 
ſet me the moſt perfect example. I was 
at firſt affected by his diſpleaſure ; but my 
huſband's fondneſs, and the light manner 
in which he treated the affair, often ſaying 
he did not want money, and cared for my 

Es | father 
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father as little as he could for him, in a ſhort - 


time wholly diſſipated my chagrin. We 


took a houſe in Portman-Place, furniſhed it 


in the moſt elegant manner, bought a hand- 


ſome coach, and in every reſpect lived like 
people of large fortune. This, however, 
did not continue long; our coach, and 
every thing valuable in the houſe, was 
ſeized for the payment of a play-debt, and 
T was removed to a ready-turniſhed lodg- 
ing in St. James's-{treet. Here for ſome 
months we experienced numberleſs viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune; ſometimes rolling in af. 
fluence, and ſometimes wanting the necel- 
ſaries of life, 4 
During this uncertain ſtate, the dear 
child, who now ſleeps upon my lap, was 
born. The ſight oi her feemed at once 
to open my ſoul to a new perception of 
every thing round me. White J gazed up- 
on her dear face in ſpeechleſs fondneſs, I 
felt all my follies; and my anguiſh was 
equal to my love. What tears have 1 
not ſhed, while the ſweet innocent lay by 
my fide, unconſcious of the pangs I en- 
dured! r 5 
My huſband expreſſed neither pleaſure 
nor ſorrow at the fight of her; he ſeemed, 
indeed, to regard her only as a uſeleſs ex- 
pence and incutnbrance ! nor could all my 
| 1 
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tears or intreaties prevail upon him to per- 
mit me to nurſe her! he abſolutely forbade 
me to think of it; ſwearing he would not 
live in the compaſs of a lodging with a 
| ſqualling brat, for all the women in Eu- 
rope. At the end of ſix weeks, therefore, 
1 was obliged to part with my little darling, 
and to deprive her of that ſuſtenance which 
nature intended much longer for her ſup- 
port, You are not a mother, my dear Ma- 
dam,” continued Mrs. Foreſter; * and 
though the tears you now ſhed, prove you 
to poſſeſs the moſt tender of hearts, yet 
can you not feel the tortures mine endu- 
red, when I took the dear infant from my 
breaſt, and committed her to the care of a 
mercenary hireling. I will not pain you, 
by attempting to deſcribe it; but only 
obſerve, that Mr. Foreſter, who was pre- 
ſent, appeared abſolutely unmoved, called 
me a fool, and ſaid I ſhould in a day or 
two be as glad as himſelf that the trouble- 
ſome little thing was out of the wa 

“ Before the event I have juſt related, 
by awakening maternal affection, had rouſ- 
ed my ſoul to a fenſe of rectitude and vir- 
tue, Mr. Foreſter and I had lived together 
in an amicable manner. When in good 
humour, he was very fond of me; and 
when his temper was ruftled, 1 -generally 


0 
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left him to fret alone, and ſought, among 

a numerous acquaintance of ſuch liſfipated 
beings as myſelf, relief from uneaſy reflec. 


tions. When he was rich 1 ſhared his af. 


fluence, and when poor, I was forced to 
ſubmit to a temporary inconvenience, in 
hope that fortune, who, we had good rea- 
fon to know, was prone to change, would 
Toon ſmile again. But I now ſaw things in 
a different light : my huſband's profeſſion 
appeared to me not more precarious than 
diſgraceful ; and I was conſtantly inſinuat- 
ing my opinion, and preſſing him to lay 


out the next ſum of money that fell into 


his hands, in the purchaſe of ſome poſt, 
Which would afford us a regular mainte- 
nance, and put it into his power to alter 
his way of life, and in ſome degree re- 


tricve his reputation. He at firſt laughed 


at, and rallied my ſeriouſneſs ; but finding 


my fentiments continue the ſame, and that 


I had altered my mode of living in con- 


formity to them, he treated my methodiſm, 


as he uſed to call it, with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and took a pleaſure in expreſſing 


ſuch opinions and reſolutions as he knew 


- would ſhock me; particularly that of quit- 


ting the kingdom, and leaving our dear 


child behind him, to take its chance in a 
' work-houſe ; which he more than once, 


when 


nn 
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when he was in an ill run, declared it was 
his intention to do. Upon theſe occaſions, 
] never failed to aſſure him that I would 
ſtay behind, and ſing ballads about the 
ſtreets to maintain it : to which he would 
anſwer, that I might begin the experi- 
ment as ſoon as I pleaſed, for he did not 
believe it would be long in his power to 
ſupport us. 


One day, as I was ſitting full of un- 
eaſy reflections, happening to caſt my eye 
upon a newſpaper that lay near; the firſt 
paragraph which met it, was an account 
of the marriage of my ſiſter. I found ſhe 
had married a foreign nobleman, and was 
in a few days to ſet off for the Continent. 
I immediately reſolved to write her an ac- 
count of my preſent ſad ſituation, While 
the continued in my father's houſe, I knew 
it was in vain to ſolicit her aſſiſtance; I 
knew ſhe poſſeſſed no more money. than 
was abſolutely neceſſary for her expences, 
and that ſhe had not the ſmalleſt influence 
over him that could be at all uſeful to me, 
were ſhe ever fo well inclined to exert it in 
my favour : but it ſeemed now probable 
that her power was enlarged : and, from 
my knowledge of her natural diſpoſition, 
and the affection ſhe always profeſſed to 
bear me, I had little reaſon to doubt of her 

| | kindneſs. 
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kindneſs. This hope, like a ray of light 
breaking into a gloomy dungeon, for a 
moment illumined my ſoul; but upon ex- 
amining the date of the paper, I found it 
was five weeks old, and of conſequence 
ſhe muſt have left England long before that 
time. My diſappointment was exceſſive; 
the tears were {till falling from my eyes, 
when Mr. Foreſter, whom I had not ſeen 
ſince the morning before (ſuch abſences 
being frequent) entered the room. I aſk. | 
ed him if he had never heard of my ſiſter's 
marriage? Ves,“ anſwered he, long 
ſince. © Why did not you inform me of 
it?” ſaid I; © from this paper, which 
came to my ſight by mere accident, I have 
received the firſt and only account of it.“ 
© And ſo, anſwered he, with all your 
goodneſs and, patience, you are crying 
| becauſe your ſiſter is a Counteſs! Come, 
Mary, confeſs the truth; is not that the 
caſe ??** As I had not for a long time ſeen 
him ſmile, or look upon me with any de- 
oree vt kindneſs, I endeavoured to be 
cheertui, and only anſwered, that when! 
married him, I would not have accepted 
of a Duke ---< We won't inquire,* ſaid he, 
| ſeating himſelf by ie, into the different 
meanings of the words then and now. I, 
continued he, with fome emotion, * have 
2 7 Des ED + 
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not always uſed thee as thou deſerveſt; but 
we muſt forgive each other in turn.“ Then 
after a moment's pauſe, Tell me, my 
dear Mary,” ſaid he, can'ſt thou forgive 
me, who have ruined and treated thee ſo 
unkindly ?? 
I was ſtartled at a conduct ſo new: I 
readily aſſured him of my forgiveneſs, nay 
of my tendereſt affection; for I {till loved 
| him. He then began to talk upon indif- 
ferent ſubjects; telling me ſeveral particu- 
lars of my ſiſter's marriage; which I found 
had been celebrated with great pomp. He 
continued all the morning in the houſe 
and when dinner-time approached, aſked 
me what I had provided? adding, that he 
ſhould dine at home. My amazemknt i in- 
creaſed: I could not remember the time, 
except when we were firſt married, that 
he had ever dined at home when we had 
no company. I had only one ſervant, a 
girl who had always ſeemed particularly 
attached to me: I immediately ſent her for 
ſomething. which I knew he liked; and 
he appeared: to eat with great comfort and 
ſatisfaction. A bottle of wine was order- 
cad after dinner; for as ſeveral months 
had paſſed ſince he had eaten a meal with 
me before, and I had diſuſed myſelf from 
the habit of drinking that liquor, on ac- 
Vo. I. M _ count 
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count of its expence, I had not one to ſet 
1 before him. „ 
„When the glaſſes were removed, to 
my utter aſtoniſhment, he propoſed a walk 
to ſee our little girl; to which, you may 
be ſure, I gladly conſented. The houſe in 
which ſhe was nurſed was not more than 
two or three hundred yards from Bucking. 
ham-Gate; which ſituation I had choſen, _ 
both on account of its airineſs and near. 
neſs to St. James's-ſtreet. It was my cuſ- 
tom to walk to ſee her twice every day, 
Indeed, I might be ſaid to have nurſed 
ber; for J often ſtaid two or three hours at 
a time, during which ſhe was never out of 
my. arms. I had the pleaſure to ſee her 
as healthful and thriving as I could wiſh; 
and when ſhe-began to diſtinguiſh one per- 
| ſon from another, her conſtant and open 
preference of me to every one, afforded 
me delight which I have no words to ex- 
preſs. As ſoon as ſhe began to prattle 
and run alone, I was always met by her at 
the door; for ſhe perfectly knew the rap 1 
Wuaas accuſtomed to give, nor would the 
ever leave me for a ſingle moment till 1 
quitted the houſe. : 
Pardon, my dear Madam, continued 
Mrs. Foreſter, ©* my detaining you with a 
relation of ſuch trifles; they are what the 


heart 
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heart of a mother dwells upon with parti- _ 
cular delight, and I am apt to forget that 
they cannot intereſt any other ſo deeply. 
But I will conclude my ſtory. _ 

“In walking acroſs the park, he deſired 
me to take hold of his arm. As we were 
going forward, I ſaw two gentlemen ap- 
proaching, one of whom I inſtantly knew 
to be my father: I trembled ; the blood 
forſook my cheeks, and I could but juſt 
totter to a ſeat which happened to be near 
us. My father caſt his eyes upon us as he 
paſſed by ; he ſtarted at the firſt view: but. 
diſdain ſucceeded ſurprize, 'and he gave 
me a look fo full of contemptuous ſeverity, 
that my heart ſunk within me, and I faint- 


“ Upon my recovery, I found myſelf in 
the houſe of my child's nurſe; my huſ- 
band, with concern in his countenance, 
ſupporting me, and my dear little Mary 
crying at my knees. I ſoon began to grow 
better; and the ſight of Mr. Foreſter, ſit- 
ting with his little cherub on his knee, was 
a cordial to my ſpirits. He ordered tea, 
and ſent for cakes to treat her with ; aſked 
many little queſtions, and appeared highly 
pleaſed with her prattle; often declaring, 


be never before ſaw ſo lovely a child; and 


once adding, that he wiſhed he had known 
ee how 
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how engaging the dear little creature was 
ſooner. I ſeized that opportunity to pro- 
poſe our having her home: to which he 
readily conſented, telling me, that if 
liked it, we might take her with us that 
evening. 

At that moment, | thought myſelf per- 
fectly happy; I was in a delirium of joy: 
T embraced my huſband with tranſport, 
then my child ; and thanked him again 
and again for the permiſſion he had given 


me. He accordingly paid the, nurſe all 


that was due to her, and calling a coach, 
we got in; and when the door was doſed 
upon us, I thought that ſmall wooden ve- 
| huicle contained every thing within it, and 
that all the reſt of the world was a wy 
„ Our little Mary was ſo lively and en- 
tertaining, that it grew late before we could 
prevail upon ourſelves to part with her.— 
At laſt, tired out with the conſtant exerciſe 
of the day, ſhe fell aſleep in her father's 
arms, who carried her up ſtairs; and when 
I had opened the bed, laid her gently upon 

it. Never did he appear in my eyes ſo 
manly, ſo amiable ! I ſeemed to be begin- 
ning a new, life; to be almoſt in Heaven 
After talking ſome time about the beauty 


ws underſtanding of our dear little one, 
We 
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we agreed to follow her. I accordingly 
went up to my chamber, where (our bed 
being very large) ſhe ſlept. After offering 
up my prayers and praiſes to the awful 
Diſpoſer of events, I went to bed ; where, 
in a ſhort time, I was followed by my huſ- 
band. 

Soon after five, the next morning, we 
were awoke, by ſome one rapping loud at 
the door. My huſband ſtarted up, and 
began to dreſs himſelf in haſte. «Are 
you going out ſo early?“ ſaid J. Ves, 
replied he; I have promiſed to take a 
walk with Major Darnley : it is he who is 
at the door.” © Will you be back to 
breakfaſt ?”? ſaid J. I hope fo, 3 
he; but don't wait for me; I ſhall pro 

bably take a long walk. Perhaps,“ con- 

tinued he, after a moment's pauſe, you 
may want money before I return; I'II. 

leave my purſe behind me: that, and this 
pocket-book, which I will likewife give to 
| Your care, contain all my worldly poſſeſ- 
 fhon.*—By this time he was drefled, when, 

ſtepping to the ſide of the bed, he tender- 
ly embraced me, and imprinted a kiſs of 
| cordial love upon the lips of his ſleeping 
Mary. As he left the chamber, ſtopping 
ſhort, as it were, to take one more look, a 


figh 


# . 
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ſigh burſt from him, which ſeemed to iſſue 
from the bottom of his heart. | 
„ Judging of his feelings by my ow n, 1 
eaſily attributed ſuch a proof of concern 
to regret for paſt follies: and, as ſorrow 
is the parent of penitence, I felt the moſt | 
lively hope that I ſhould ſoon ſee the fruits 
of fo defirable a change; a change which 
I now fervently longed for, though want 
and beggary were to be the conſequence. 
In this foothing diſpoſition of mind I 
fell aſleep, after having followed my huſ- 
band's example, in tenderly kifling my lit- 
tle darling, who lay by my fide a picture of 
innocence and peace. 
In this bleſſed ſtate I remained, till ! 
was awakened by my ſervant's ſuddenly 
ruſhing into my root, exclaiming, © Oh, 
Madam! Madam! my maſter is killed! he's 
killed in a duel!' How I aroſe, ſupported 
myſelf, unaſſiſted as I was, to the dead body 
of my wretched huſband, and went through 
all the dreadful ſcenes that followed, L hard- 
ly know; nor will I pain myſelf to relate, 
or you, Madam, to hear. Next to the 
ſupport of Heaven, I believe, I owe to my 
little Mary the ſtrength of mind which was 
inſpired, by the deſire of preſerving and 


pr cin her. 
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„ will paſs by the whole melancholy 
train of events which took place during my 
ſhort ſtay in London. My petition to my 
father; his cruel reproaches and utter re- 
fuſal of afliſtance; the coolneſs of my 
friends, -and the ſeverity of my enemies ; 
let it ſuffice to ſay, That when I had 
fully anſwered all the demands which were 
made upon me, I found myſelt in poſſeſ- 
ſion of rather more than thirty pounds, 
beſides my own watch and my huſband's, 
a few diamonds, and ſome valuable trin- 
kets. N 

«© After much conſideration, I reſolved 
to quit London ; where I knew this ſmall 
ſum would laſt but a ſhort time, and go to 
the houſe of a relation, who lived at the 
diſtance of a few miles from this place. I 
ſet out accordingly, full of hope that I 
ſhould be received with ſome kindneſs, as 
ſhe was very rich, my godmother, and had, 
in the younger part of my life, been very 
kind to me. Add to which, that ſhe was 
remarkable for her fondneſs of children ; 
having had ſeveral of her own, which ſhe 
had loſt. All theſe circumſtances gave me 
the moſt comfortable rehance upon her 

protection. Judge then of my diſappoint- 

ment, when I was informed at her door, 
that ſhe had been dead upwards of- ſix 


months, : 
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months, and her fortune (having died with- 
out a will) fallen into the hands of her ne- 
phew, who was then in London; and none 
but ſervants, upon board-wages, left 1 in the 
houſe. 
* I-had come in a ſtage- coach all the 
way from London, which, paſſing through 
the further part of this village, ſet me down 
at a ſmall inn; from whence, with a boy, 
to whom 1 promiſed a ſhilling, by way of 
guide, I walked to Glendhall, the g's of 
my relation, without once thinking of mak- 
ing any inquiry about her; which, had 1 
taken the precaution to do, I might have 


ſaved myſelf much loſs and vexation. On ; 


my way I was particularly ſtruck with the 
ſituation and appearance of this cottage, 
and ardently withed that, furniſhed with 
the mere conveniences of life, I could end 
my days in ſuch a retreat. I found the 
walk longer than I expected; but hope ſup- 
ported me. On my return, however, I 
had no ſuch comforter; and it was with 
much difficulty that I crawled along. Juſt 
as I was croſſing this field, almoſt ready to 
faint with fatigue, the miſtreſs of the cot- 
tage, with one or two of her children, 
were going in. I called to her, and aſked 
it ſhe would give me leave to reſt in her 
houſe for a few minutes? which ſhe readi- 
oy 
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ly permitted me to do. I was no ſooner 
within the door than I fainted away; and, 
upon my recovery from the fit, found my- 
ſelf fo very ill, that I was incapable of 
moving. With confiderable difficulty I 
wrote a few lines to my ſervant, ordering 
her to bring Mary to me, and my trunk ; 


which I did not chooſe to have left at a 


public-houſe. 
*The clean honeſt appearance of the 


people with whom I was, pleaſe me more 
than the confuſion, dirtineſs, and impoſi- 
tion of an ale-houſe: and L reſolved, 
as they told me they had a. room they 
could ſpare, to ſtay with them till I was 
able to purſue my journey. The honeſt 


man of the houſe went with the boy, and 


aſſiſted in bringing my trunk; in which 
| had ſome linen, both for the bed and 
table, | 


conducted me, was quite clean. She 
told me, her mother, who had ſeen better 
days, and lived houſekeeper in many good 
families, uſed to ſleep in it; but that, 
ſince her death, which was "about! three 


months, it had never been uſed. A pair 


of my own ſheets being put on the bed, I 
drank a baſon of balm-tea ; which the good 


| woman aſſured me, was the beſt thing in 


M3: the 


« This room, into which my hoſteſs 


. —— — 
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the world for a cold or fever: and indeed 
I found it both an agreeable and efficacious 
medicine. 

I was rather better the next morn- 
ing; but finding myſelf ſo very quiet, 
and having no particular place where J 
had reſolved to go, I determined to re- 
main where I was, till I was perfectly re- 
covered. 

„ When I had been here three days, 
and could juſt get up and walk about, my 
ſervant began to make heavy. complaints 
of the gyret#hedneſs of her accommoda- 
tion, though the poor children had given 
up their bed to her, and lay themſelves in 
the kitchen upon ſtraw, which they brought 
in at night for the purpoſe, and regularly 
removed every morning. I told her, ſhe 
muſt not expect with me the comforts ſhe 
had been accuſtomed to, as I no longer 
had them for myſelf ; but that we ſhould 
ſoon go back to town, where, if ſhe choſe 
to leave me, which I would adviſe her to 
do, I would be ready to give her ſuch a 
character as, I hoped, would ſecure her a. 
better place. She made no anſwer; only 
mutteripg ſomething about fine folks and 
poor ſervants. went to bed early in the 
evening, being ſtill very weak, and took 

mo le Mary with me. 1 had - a good 
„„  m_ 
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night; and when I awoke, was about to 
call Molly, as uſual ; when, to my great 
ſurprize, I beheld my trunk open, and all 
the things toſſed and tumbled in a ſtrange / 
manner. I called the woman to the houſe, 
and aſked where Molly was? To which 
ſhe anſwered, that ſhe could not think; for 
they lat up for her till it was light in the 
morning, but ſhe never came home.— 
Upon aſking when ſhe went out? I was 
told, in about an hour after I went to bed : 
That ſhe came out of my room, and told 
them ſhe was going to the public-houſe, to 
fetch ſome things that I wanted ; and ſhould 
be back in a couple of hours. 85 
« 1 inſtantly go ot up, and, upon looking 
into my trunk, found that a purſe, which 
contained all my money, except one gui- 
nea and ſome ſilver that happened to be in 
my pocket, was gone. She had likewiſe 
taken my diamonds, ſome valuable lace 
and trinkets, among which was a picture of 
my huſband, ſet round with brilliants.— 
And caſting my eyes upon the table, where 
my watch generally lay,” I perceived that 


was gone likewiſe. -_ 


« This, my dear Madam, completed my 
misfortunes, and left me in a ſituation the 
moſt forlorn and wretched that ever poor 


creature was reduced to. 1 have not a 
| friend 
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friend in the kingdom to whom I can ap- 
ply for a ſingle guinea in my extremeſt ne- 
ceſſity: I know not where to write either 
to my brother or ſiſter; the former being 
at this time upon his travels. Had not 
this diſtreſſing event taken place, it was my 
hope to have lived upon the little of which 
I was poſſeſſed till, his return, which will 
be in a few months. Upon the bene vo- 
lence and generoſity of his diſpoſition I 
place my laſt and only dependence. At 
the age of twenty-five, of which he now | 


wants but a ſhort time, he will, by the will 


of an uncle, be poſſeſſed of five. thouſand 
pounds a year, independent of my father: 
and, if an abſence of fix years (for ſo long 
it is ſince he left England) has not greatly 
altered his temper and affections, he will 
not ſuffer a ſiſter to feel diſtreſs, which it is 
in his power to relieve.” 
Here Mrs. Foreſter ended, apologizing 
to our heroine for having detained her 10 
long with a tale ſo melancholy and little in- 
tereſting. Caroline aſſured her, in the kind- 
_ eſt manner, of her pity ; adding, that every 
aſſiſtance in her power to give, ſhe ſhould 
command. The cloſe of the evening warn- 
ed her to ſhorten her ſtay; and the took 
leave, after having promiſed, with the per- 
miſſion of her new acquaintance, to call a- 
gain the next day. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


| The P leaſt ures of | Benevolence. 


FH attention of our heroine was 
wholly occupied during the night by 
the affecting little ſtory ſhe had juſt heard. 
Her own fituation, compared with that of 
Mrs. Foreſter, was affluence and happineſs ; 
but ſhe ſighed for the power to remove her 
diſtreſs, to ſoothe her afflicted heart, and 
reſtore her to the eaſe and independence ſhe 
had once enjoyed, and which her preſent 
altered diſpoſition rendered her more than 
ever worthy to poſleſs; but ſhe was not 
one of thoſe who could ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſighing for the misfortunes of others, 
or fancy, as many good-natured people do, 
that when they have wiſhed relief to the 
unfortunate, they have done all benevo- 
| lence can demand: nor did ſhe think that, 
becauſe it was not in her power wholly to 
ſupply the wants of the neceſſitous, ſhe 
| ſhould therefore with-hold the little ſhe was 
able to beſtow. Upon her arrival at home 


- ſhe 
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ſhe unlocked the drawer wherein her caſh 
was depoſited, and counting it over, found 
it amounted to nine guineas and a half. In 
about three months, the intereſt of her 
thouſand pounds would be due from Doc- 
tor Seward; and ſhe had already paid in 
advance for her firſt quarter's board, think- 
ing the money would be better employed i In 
| — hands of Farmer Williams, than by 
keeping it locked up in her drawer. Upon 


this review of the preſent ſtate of her finan- 


ces, ſhe thought five guineas might be 
ſpared without inconvenience ; and accord- 
ingly placed that ſum in an elegant little 
French box, which ſhe reſolved to preſent. 
her new favourite, the beautiful little Mary, 
with the next morning. 

Full of the pleaſing hope of beflowing 
comfort, ſhe roſe early, and could hardly 
allow herſelf time to breakfaſt; ſo impa- 
tient was ſhe to repeat her viſit to the cot- 

tage; but juſt as ſhe entered the field in 
which it ſtood, recollecting that it was pro- 
bable Mrs. Foreſter would not be up, at 
leaſt that her little chamber would not be 
in ſuch a ſtate as her delicacy would let her 
think proper for the reception of a viſitor, 
ſhe turned back, and ſeating herſelf under 
the ſhade of one of her tavourite trees, 


pulled out a book {a companion ſhe never 
Be 5 was 
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was without) and amuſed herſelf, till her 
watch informed her it was eleven o'clock. 
She then gathered a noſegay of roſe-buds, 
which flouriſhed in abundance thoughout 
every part of the garden, and again bent 
her courſe to the habitation of her new 
V „ 4 
There is nothing that endears a worthy _ 
 fellow-creature to a benevolent heart ſo 
much, as the power. of doing him good. 
The pleaſures reſulting from conſcious vir- 
tue and active goc».neſs, are far greater 
than can be felt by the object who is be- 
nefited from their effects; or, to ſpeak in 
the expreſſive language of him whoſe wiſ- 
dom was only equalled by his benevolence, 
* It is more bleſſed to give than to receive.” 
With a heart full of kindneſs, and a coun- 
tenance drefled in ſmiles ſuch as angels 
may be ſuppoſed to wear when ſent on er- 
rands of mercy, ſhe approached the cot- 
tage; the native inhabitants of which, 
ſtrangers to want of care, were playing a- 
bout the door, as the day before. Sor- 
row,“ ſaid our heroine, as fhe gazed at 


them, © is the offspring of refinement ; 


health, food, a ſunſhine-day, or warm ho- 
vel, are all that ſimple, untaught nature re- 
quires.” Thus reflecting, ſhe entered the 
houſe, and ſeeing the door of the inner 

0 apartment 


\ 
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apartment half. open, was going to knock, 


in order to give notice of her coming; 
when little Mary, hearing a noiſe, came to 
it. The moment ſhe beheld her, ſhe cried 
out, in a rapture, © The lady, mama! 
the lady!” and ran to her with open arms. 
Caroline took her up, and kiſſing her lips 
and cheeks, gave her the flowers; which 
ſhe had no ſooner received, than ſtruggling 
to get down, ſhe flew back to her mother, 
crying, Look, look, mama! ſee what I 
have got!” At that n«.ment Mrs. Foreſ. 
ter appeared. lt is in vain,” ſaid ſhe, 
ſmiling through a tear, to ſtrive to make 
my poor chamber fit for your reception. — 
Should I put every thing away that offends 
the eye, I ſhould {trip it of all its wretched 
conveniences; but Miſs Aſhford has good- 
neſs to enter as it is; I will therefore open 
the door without apology, as the beſt com- 
pliment I can pay to her benevolence.“ 
Caroline was ſurprized to hear her name 
mentioned; which, however, ſhe would 
not have been, had ſhe conſidered the 
many viſits ſhe uſed to pay to this and the 
neighbouring cottages, while an inhabi— 
tant of Elmwood. Mrs. Foreſter aſſured 
her, that the compaſſion ſhe had the laſt 
night expreſſed for her ſufferings, had 


greatly ſoothed her mind; and the a 
Mi 
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of relating them had ſeemed to remove part 
of the load with which it was oppreſſed. 
In return, her fair comforter ſaid all that 
was kind and worthy of her underſtanding 
and goodneſs : ſhe gave it as her opinion, 
that as Mrs. Foreſter had no place to which 
ſhe particularly wiſhed to go, and was ſo 
well ſatisfied with the honeſty and civility 
of the people with whom ſhe then was, it 
would be the beſt meaſure ſhe could take 
to remain in her preſent humble habitation, 
till ſhe heard of her brother's arrival in 
England. To this ſhe readily aſſented; 
but faid her only fear was, that her little 
ſtock would not hold out to pay the ſmall 
weekly ſalary ſhe had promiſed for her 
room, excluſive of bread for herſelf and 
child. Caroline replied, that it would be 
hard if ſo ſmall a ſum could not be pro- 
cured; then riſing to take leave, ſhe in- 
vited her and her little one to drink tea 
with her at Mr. Williams's. ** You will 
there ſee, Madam,“ ſaid the, * that mere 
comforts are all I poſſeſs: I have known 
ſome changes of ſituation as well as your- 
ſelf, though none ſo painful as yours.“ — 
Mrs, Foreſter willingly promiſed to attend 
her; and Caroline having directed her to 
the parden-gate, at which ſhe engaged to 
meet and conduct her to the houſe, ſtoop- 
ed 
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ed down to kiſs her little favourite before 
her departure; and ſlipping the box, which 
contained her#preſent, into her hand, quit- 
ted the houſey with a requeſt that they would 
make her an early viſit. 
With a heart much the licheor for the 
| loſs of her guineas, Caroline returned 
home; ſhe no longer felt herſelf poor, ſhe 
had ſomething to ſpare for the" diſtreſſed ; 
and if ſhe could not do all ſhe wiſhed, at 
leaſt ſhe reſolved to omit nothing within 
her power to do. As ſoon as dinner was 


over (which, in order to conſult the con- 


venience of her nurſe, ſhe now. eat at one 
o'clock) ſhe began to prepare for the en- 
tertainment of her expected gueſts, by ga- 
thering a ſmall baiket of cherries and ano- 
ther of apricots, of which (Williams being 
a good manager of his trees) the garden 
produced a conſiderable quantity. At the 
appointed hour ſhe repaired to the gate 
where ſhe expected to meet them, and in a 
few minutes after ſhe had opened it, * | 
appeared. _ 
_* « It would be difficult to paint the con- 
Fuſion, the gratitude, which appeared in 
the countenance of Mrs. Foreſter when ſhe 


approached our heroine : her feelings were 


too ſtrong for words; and only could ex- 


preſs themſelves in tears. At length, ſome- 
What 


* 
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what recovering, © Generous Miſs Aſh- 
ford,“ cried ſhe, 4e how ſhall I thank you! 
how ſhall I expreſs my gratitude !'? * "If [ 
can be happy enough to ſerve you, my 
dear Madam,” interrupted Caroline, the 
pleaſure it will afford me will ten thou— 
ſand times pay me for the trifle, which no- 
thing but the narrowneſs of my preſent 
circumſtances can excuſe my having of- 
fered you. Your acceptance of it is a fa- 
vour done to me; and I beleech you to 
conſider it as ſuch.“ She then began to 
_ careſs and gather flowers for her little 
blooming favourite, in order to divert the 
thoughts of her mother from what ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſſed them. 

From this evening, which was ſpent in 
the moſt cordial manner, a perfect inti- 
macy took place between them; and they 
ſeldom ſpent a day apart. Beſides the pre- 
ſent which Caroline had made her new 
friend, ſhe was conſtantly ſending her every 
thing that ſhe thought would contribute to 
her health and comfort: and the extreme 
delicacy with which all her kindneſſes were 
beſtowed, doubled their value. Her cham- 
ber became convenient, by the number of 
little things which ſhe received from her: 
and not only the table upon which ſhe eat, 
but the viands that were placed upon it, 
were 
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were daily proofs of her attention and 
friendſhip. Little Mary became every day 
more and more dear to her: ſhe lived 
more with her than with her mother; paſ. 
ſing many ſucceeding nights with her lit. 
tle mama, as Caroline had taught yy to 
call her. 

About a month had paſſed in this man- 
ner, when, one evening upon which Caro- 
line was gone to the cottage, to aſk her 
friends to dine with her the next day, upon 
ſome delicacy which Doctor Seward had 
ſent her, and was walking with them back- 
ward and forward in the field before their 


habitation, ſhe ſaw Sally running, with 


unuſual ſwiftneſs, acroſs the meadow, from 
the garden-gate. Believing that ſomething 
extraordinary muſt have occaſioned this 
haſte, ſhe kifſed Mary, bade adieu to Mrs. 

Foreſter, and walked with a quick pace to 
meet her. Half out of breath, Sally in- 
formed her than an old lady in a fine coach, 
with all the ſervants in mourning, was at 
their houſe, inquiring for her,: and, upon 
hearing that ſhe had walked out, deſired 
ſhe might be ſent for immediately. Caro- 
line was Joſt in conjecture : ſhe knew not 
any perſon who, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
anſwered the deſcription given by Sally. 


She therefore entered the heuſe in a confi- 
| derable 
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derable degree of ſolicitude and perfect un- 
certainty. | 
She was met at the door of the parlour 
by a pleaſing venerable-looking old lady, 
dreſſed in deep mourning. A genteel 
middle-aged woman, who ſeemed to be her 
attendant, was ſtanding behind her. Ca- 
roline courteſied upon entering, in the moſt 
graceful and reſpectful manner; which was 
returned by the old lady, with a look of 
mixed ſurprize, pleaſure, and affection. 
Are you Miſs Aſhford, my dear?“ ſaid 
ſhe, in the tendereſt accent. I am, Ma- 
dam,” replied our heroine. ©* May I beg 
to know the cauſe to which I owe * ho- 
nour of ſeeing you in this retirement?“ 
it is my child!“ exclaimed Lady Aſh- 
ford; “ for it was no other: it is the 
daughter of my poor unfortunate Henry! 
Her voice, her manner, are all his!'' So 
ſaying, ſhe embraced her with inexpreſſi- 
ble affection, while our heroine ſunk at 
her feet, diſſolved in tears, and ſpeechleſs - 
with ſurprize and joy. © Are you then, 
indeed, Madam, ſobbed ſhe, © the rever- 
ed mother of my dear, dear father? her of 
whom J have ſo often heard him ſpeak with 
ſuch duty and affection? And will you per- 
mit his poor forlorn child to aſk your bleſ- 
ung to claim your parental love?” Ves, 
NN, my 
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my child,“ replied her Ladyſhip, again em- 
bracing her in the fondeſt manner : © the 
love, the protection I was not ſuffered to 
extend to thy dear father, ſhall be thine. 
My houſe ſhall be thy home ; nor ſhall all 
the malice of thy enemies rob thee of thy 
natural right in my heart and fortune.— | 
See here, Mrs. Auſburn,” continued ſhe,. 
turning to her companion. Behold the 
deformed, weak, untaught girl 1 have 
been perſuaded to expect! I always knew | 
Marmaduke was mean and felfiſh'; but I 
did not before believe that he was capable 
of framing ſuch malicious falſnoods. If 
ſhe has been guilty of ſome levities ; at 
her age, with ſuch a perſon, they are ex- 
cuſeable, and have been too ſeverely pu- 
r 5 
The tears which fell from the eyes of our 


| heroine, and wet the hand of her grand- 


mother, which at the concluſion of this 
tender ſpeech ſhe raiſed to her lips, ſpoke 
the grateful ſenſations of her ſoul. She 
was at a loſs to explain the meaning of her 
laſt words, till ſhe underſtood that her 
grandfather, being dead, and of conſe- 
quence his widow freed from thoſe ties 
which ſeparated her from her brother, he 
and his lady, who were before upon terms 
of intimacy with the preſent Sir * 
88 duke 
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duke and his family, paid her a viſit; and 


by them ſhe was informed of the many 


follies her grandaughter had been accuſed 


of; and of her leaving her uncle's houſe 


in conſequence of a ſlight reprimand ſhe 


had received from Lady Walton. This ac- 
count, which was given by the laſt-menti- 


oned lady, with all the falſe colouring of 


malice, could not wholly deceive the pene- 
tration of Lady Aſhford. Removing the 
facts from the glaring light in which they 
had been placed, by one whoſe intereſt 
ſtood in oppoſition to that of the accuſed, 


and with whoſe character and manners he 


was by no means ſatisfied, what had been 


alledged againſt Caroline more than a few 


youthful follies, ſuch as ſhe by no means 


: thought ſufficient to juſtify her relations in 


abandoning a young creature, who ſtood 


ſo much in need of their protection and 


aſſiſtance. She had often privately inquir- 


ed about her and her brother, during the 
lifetime of her huſband ; when to inquire 
was all in her power to do; and had been 
told that ſhe was much deformed, and very 
deficient in her underſtanding: but queſ- 
tioning Lady Walton upon theſe particu- 
lars, ſhe learnt that Caroline was reckoned 
handſome, and that her underſtanding was 
= good.: that lady adding, That if her 


heart 
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heart and diſpoſition were equal to her 
ſenſe, ſhe would do very well: Thus, Lady 
Aſhford finding ſhe had been in part de. 
ceived ; and having, as was before obſerv- 
ed, no very high opinion of Lady Walton, 
reſolved to judge for herſelf, by going im- 
mediately to the place where her grand- 
daughter reſided. If ſhe found her ami- 
able, it was her reſolution to bring her 
back with her, and to treat and provide 
for her as one of her children: if other- 
wiſe, to fee that the was accommodated 

with all the comforts her diſpoſition and 
degree of underſtanding would admit of; 
and, by ſettling a proportionate annuity 
upon her, to ſecure them to her for the re- 
mainder of her life. 
+ Such being the intentions and diſpoſition | 
of Lady Aſhford, it is caſy to conceive 
the pleaſure her grandaughter's uncommon 
beauty and elegance of manner afforded 
her. She was never tired of gazing upon 
her; and when at her particular requeſt 
ſhe gave: her a full account of all that had 
occaſioned her quitting Broomfield, and 
ſhewed her the note ſhe received from 
Lord Walton, upon the morning of her 
departure, her indignation flaſhed in a pair 
of eyes which had once been remarkably | 


| tine, and ſtill retained much of their na- 
tive 


tive luſtre; ; and ſhe walked two or three 
times acroſs the room, in an agitation of 
ſpirits very unuſual to a temper ſo gentle. 
At length, compoling herſelf a little, ſhe 
again fat down by the ſide of Caroline; 
and looking upon her with inexpreſlible 
tenderneſs, © Is it poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, 
«© that any human creature could wiſh te 
injure thee? But there are ſome who diſ- 
grace the ſpecies to whom they belong. It 
ſha Il be my care to put thee beyond the 
reach of their malice.” Then, after a mo- 
 ment's pauſe, You muſt return with me 
__ to-night, my love,” continued ſhe : © never 
mind your things, bring ſuch as are of moſt 
value ; and if the people of the houſe have 
been civil to you, leave the reſt as a reward 
for them.“ 
Caroline then told her in whoſe houſe 
the was, and the unbounded reſpect and 
kindneſs ſhe had received from the worthy | 
inhabitants of it. She then gave her a 
ſhort ſketch of the ſtory of Mrs. Foreſter, 


as well as her manner of meeting with 


her; and propoſed to Lady Aſhford that 
the and her daughter ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of the apartments her goodneſs was about 
to take her out of; adding, © I can afford 
to maintain them out of the little fortune 
I am poſſeſſed of, a part of which will now 

Vor- 5 BY: © be 
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be unneceſſary to me.. There ſpoke thy 
dear father! voice, ſentiment, and ſoul !* 
exclaimed Lady Aſhford. * Do as you 
think proper, my love; I will not rob you 
of ſo much pleaſure as I perceive this ar- 
rangement gives you. Diſpoſe of your pre- 
ſent little income as you think proper ; it 
will not be neceſſary to you in future.” 
Juſt as they were ſettling theſe affairs, 
Mrs. Williams and Sally brought in din— 
ner, which they had prepared on purpoſe 
for the ſtrangers, though Carolme had 
been too much taken up in converſation 
to requeſt them to do ſo. Lady Aſhford 
thanked them for their kindneſs to her 
child, who, ſhe ſaid, would now have it in 
her power to reward them for it. Tears 
of pleaſure trinkled.down the face of the 
affectionate nurſe, which were almoſt con- 
verted into ſorrow, when ſhe learnt that 
her dear lady (as ſhe uſually called her) 
was to go away that very night. Caroline 
_ aſked the kind-hearted woman if ſhe ſhould 
have any objection to boarding Mrs. Fo- 
reſter and her daughter for ten pounds a 
quarter? To which ſhe replied, that ſhe 
Would be very glad to do it. And upon 
- being informed that they would be with 
eer the next morning, promiſed to have 
very thing in readineſs for her _—— 


15 
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She then wrote to Doctor Seward to inform 
him of the good fortune that had befallen 
her; to thank him for all his and his ſiſ- 
ter's goodneſs to her, and to requeſt that 
he would pay the intereſt of her thouſand 
pounds to Mrs. Foreſter, who, ſhe told 
him, was her particular friend. Laſtly, 
ſhe wrote a letter to that lady, in which 
| ſhe repeated the firſt- mentioned piece of 
information ; then told her of the regula- 
tion ſhe had made for her, requeſting that 
ſhe and her dear little Mary would the 
next morning take poſſeſſion of the quar- 
ters ſhe was about to quit. As for the tri- 
fles of furniture which ſhe had from time 
to time ſupplied her with, ſhe requeſted 
that they might be left as a preſent to the 
honeſt people, with whoſe behaviour, 
during her refidence in their little habita- 
tion, the had ſo much reaſon to be pleaſed ; 
and, wiſhing her every comfort that health 
and peace could beſtow, concluded in 
terms the moſt friendly and affectionate. 
She then gave Williams directions about 
the packing of her books, harpſichord, and 
the two pictures upon which ſhe ſet ſo high 
a value, and which her grandmother was as 
defirpus of poſſeſſing as herſelf. Her book- 
caſe, and what other things ſhe had there, 


werfe "by the old lady's direction, left be- 
ö hind; 


* 
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hind; who likewiſe gave Caroline a ten- 
pound note to preſent to her nurſe before 
ſhe left the houſe: a command which was 
moſt readily and chearfully obeyed. The 
reſt of her caſh was diſtributed among the 
people of the family; and ſhe followed 
her grandmother into her coach, amidſt 
the tears and bleſſings of all who were pre- 
ſent at her departure. 


CRAP Dt, 
Family Party. 


A FTE R ſleeping one night upon the 
road, our travellers arrived at Cray- 
fort, the name of the Dowager Lady Aſh- 
ford's jointure-houſe. It was a ſmall ele- 
gant retreat, fitted up with great neatneſs, 
and well ſuited for the reſidence of a lady 
of her age and diſpoſion. Sir William 
and herſelf had lived at it for many years, 
having given up their principal houſe, 
which ſtood at about five miles diſtance, 
to their ſon, upon his marriage. Her houſe 
Was. not proportioned to her income, which 
| | | Was 
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was large; her fortune having been a very 
good one. Beſides a jointure of three 
thouſand pounds a year, Sir William had 
left her twelve thouſand pounds, to he diſ- 
| e. of at her pleaſure, together with the 
furniture, &c. of the houſe ſhe lived in; 
expreſſing, at his deceaſe, a reſpect for her 
virtues, which, during his life, he had too 
much neglected. 
Her daughter had an apartment in her 
houſe, which ſhe called her home; but the 
principal part of her time was ſpent at Aſh- 
ford Park, where ſhe ſaw more company: 
a loſs at which her mother did not repine, 
their tempers, ſentiments, and opinions 
being too different to admit of pleaſing ſo- 
ciety. 1 | 5 
Mrs. Auſburn had lived with her as a 


companion, ever fince her removal to 


Cray fort. Her huſband, a clergyman, 
having died young, and left her unpro- 
vided for, ſhe gladly accepted Lady Aſh- 
ford's invitation to reſide in her houſe 
and being remarkable for the inoffenſive- 
neſs of her temper, at the fame time that 
ſhe poſſeſſed a very tolerable underſtanding ' 
and conſiderable knowledge, reading be- 
ing her principal enjoyment, ſhe had kept 
friends, with every part of the family, with- 
out being under the neceflity of cringing 

| — to 
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to any of them; and was much eſteemed 
and beloved by Lady Aſhford, for whom 
ſhe had the higheſt reverence. | 
An elegant apartment was immediately 
aſſigned to our heroine, and a gentecl 
young girl hired. to attend upon her. No- 
thing was omitted that could render her 
fituation agreeable; and her ſweetneſs of 


temper and manners, together with the 


conſtant attention and reſpect, united to 
eaſe, cheerfulneſs, and affection, which 
the preſerved towards her grandmother, 
_ endeared her ſo much to the heart of that 
indulgent parent, that ſhe could ſcarce en- 
dure her to be a moment out of her ſight : 
and often, during the ſhort and unavoid- 
able abſences, would declare to Mrs, Auſ- 
burn, that the company of that dear child 
had renewed her youth, and that ſhe never 
was happy before. Theſe tender expreſſi- 
ons, which were conſtantly repeated to Ca- 
roline,' afforded her the moſt hearttelt plea- 
ſure, and redoubled thoſe endeavours to 
oblige and pleaſe, which never failed of 
their full effect. ; 
A fortnight had paſſed i in this coinfort- 
able manner, before they either ſaw or 
heard any thing of the family at Aſhford 
Park; an abſence which being unuſually 


long, the old lady attributed to their dil- 
pleaſure. 
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pleaſure at the late addition ſne had made 
to her family, by bringing Caroline home. 
One evening, however, as our heroine 
was ſitting at her harpſichord, a ſervant 
arrived with a card, implying that they in- 
tended themſelves the pleaſure of ſpending 
the next day with their mother. The mo- 
ment Mrs. Auſburn had read the card, 
which ſhe did aloud, the colour forſook 

the cheeks of Caroline; her fingers re- 
Fuſed to ſtrike the keys, and ſhe was near 
_ fainting. Her grandmother obſerving her 
agitation, took her hands, and looking 
with pity and affection. Why is my 
dear child ſo much fluttered ?'”* ſaid ſhe ; 
„it is your relations who ſhould be afraid 
of ſeeing you: why ſhould you fear them?“ 
© I do not fear them,“ anſwered Caroline; 
* bur my uncle—— © I am not ſur- 
prized,” interrupted the old lady, © that 
you ſhould have contracted an averſion to 
him; but you muſt endeavour to conquer 
it. I need not preach the doctrine of for- 
giveneſs to a diſpoſition ſo gentle and good 
as yours,” * I do forgiye him, Madam,” 
anſwered ſhe; and had he only injured 
me, could reſpe& him; but his enmity to 
my father—— I feel for you, my 
love,“ cried her kind parent; but from 
my Caroline I expe& ſomething — 

. to 
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to what common minds are capable of. 
I am ſure you vill oblige me by concealing, 
and, if pothble, overcoming your diſlike to 
my ſon. His being ſuch,* replied our 
heroine, © ſhall entitle him to my reſpect; 
my affections are not in my power. It 
is enough,” anſwered the old lady; © you 
are too juſt to carry your reſentment be- 
yond the perſon of the offender ; his wife 
is a reſpectable woman; and though 
Eleanor is not a Caroline, ſhe is generally 
reckoned a fine girl, and wall, 1 hope, de- 
ſerve your affeCtion.”” 

During the whole mornin receding 
their expected viſit, Caroline felt the moſt 
uneaſy ſenſations; every noiſe ſet her heart 

in a palpitation; and when the coach ſtop- 
ped at the door, ſhe could ſcarce breathe. 
The firſt perſon who entered was Lady 
Aſhford. — dreſs (for that is the firſt 
thing which ſtrikes an obſerver) was fa- 
| ſhionable, but put on rather with neatneſs 
than taſte : her perſon was little and plain; 
her aſpe& reſerved, and a certain ſtiffneſs 
thrown over her whole appearance, by no 
means pleaſing z ; but upon converſing with 
her, this in ſome meaſure wore off, and 
you could often perceive an apparent good- 

neſs of diſpoſition which excited Yn 


Her favourite — of converſation was 
books, 
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books, though ſhe knew very little about 
them, and often made groſs and laughable 
miſtakes in her quotations, and ſometimes 
in her pronounciations; for having been 
educated in the moſt confined manner by 
a father, whoſe ſole object in life was ſav- 
ing money, at her marriage with Sir Mar- 
. maduke Aſhton ſhe was very ignorant and 
awkward; nothing but her vaſt fortune 
could have induced that family to receive 
her among them; but a hundred thouſand 
pounds was not every day to be obtained ; 
and as their younger ſon had been abſurd 
enough to refuſe it, no way was left to ſe- 
cure it, but by uniting its poſſeſſor to the 
eldeſt. During the firſt months of her 
marriage, ſhe was treated by her ſiſter-in- 
law,-Miſs Aſhford, with airs of ſuperiority, 
bordering upon contempt. She took upon 
her to direct her in every thing, and to let 
her underſtand that no alterations muſt be 

made in the ſmalleſt article of the accuſ- 
tomed way of living at Aſhford Park. For 
ſome time ſhe patiently ſubmitted to her 
management; till finding her ſituation be- 
come little better than mere ſervitude, with 
an exemption from manuel labour, ſhe be- 
gan to rebel againſt this uſurped authority, 

and to hint to Miſs Aſhford, that ſhe choſe 


to command in her own houſe. This oc- 
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caſioned an abſolute quarrel between them ; 
which was carried to ſuch a height, that the 
laſt- named lady was ſeveral years without 
entering Aſhford Park. 

Mrs. Afford (as ſhe then was) by de- 
grees wore off the ruſticity of her manner; 
but in its place a ſtiffneſs ſucceeded, almoſt 
equaily diſtant. from gentility, though leſs 
offenſive to it. Public places and large 
companies being awkward and unpleaſant 
to her, ſhe ſtaid much at home; and be- 
coming very intimate with the Rector of 
the pariſh and his wife, a couple of good 
kind of bookiſh people, ſhe began to re- 
gret her own want of education, and by 
conſtantly puzzling herſelf over books of 
their recommending, great part of which 
| ſhe could not comprehend, became a com- 
plete pedant, and though nothing valu- 
able but learning, or worth attending to 
but books, or the improvement of the 
mind, as ſhe uſed to call it. It was now 
ſeveral years ſince a reconciliation had tak- 
en place between her and her ſiſter, who 
had in a great meaſure relinquiſhed the care 
of the family, and taken upon her that of 
her niece, of whom ſhe was very fond, or 
rather vain, and whoſe diſpoſition ſhe had 


in hoy reſpects contributed to ſpoil. _ 
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Sir Marmaduke we have already de- 
ſcribed in a former part of this work. — 
Time had made ſome alteration in him; 
he was leſs violent and leſs whimſical, 
though his temper was ſtill ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with both theſe defects: but what 
he had loſt in warmth and fickleneſs, was 
amply compenſated by another quality, 
which, when once it gets poſſeſſion of the 
mind, every day gathers ſtrength, increaſes. 
with age, and feldom loſes any part of its 
influence but with the loſs of life: I mean 
avarice; by which he would now have 
been wholly ſwayed, had not vanity and 
exceſſive pride formed a balance in his bo- 
ſom againſt that prevailing paſſion. His 
health had for ſome years paſt been very 
moderate, having been troubled with a 
nervous diſorder, which added peeviſhneſs 
to the reſt of his amiable characteriſtics. 
A gloomy day threw him into the horrors ! 
and a ride in the morning, and the card- 
table in the afternoon, were neceſſary to 
his very exiſtence. He never had liked the 
perſon of his wife; and her underſtanding 
and manners he deſpiſed ; but a regard to 
the opinion of the world, and large pin- 
money, which was ſettled upon her at mar- 
riage, one half of which ſhe never de- 
manded, kept him upon terms of civility z 
| = though 
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though he often attempted to diſplay what 
he thought wit at her expence, and would 
_ ſometimes, with an affected good humour, 
expoſe her ignorance, when. it would other- 
wiſe have paſſed 'unobſerved. 
His ſiſter ſtill continued nearly what ſhe 
was twenty years before, except that the 
wrinkles of fifty now adorned a face which 
even in youth could boaſt no charms. She 
was envious to exceſs of the beauty of eve- 
ry handſome woman ſhe ſaw; not on her 
own account, for time had now put all 
chance of conqueſts even beyond her hope, 
but on that of her niece, who was her lit- 
tle idol; and of whoſe fancied perfections 
The was as vain as ever ſhe had been of her 
own. Every man who approached this lit- 
tle phoenix was, in her idea, a lover; and 
ſhe formed to herſelf the moſt extravagant 
expectations of her future ſettlement in 
life. Since the death of her father, hav- 
Ing loſt all right to the appellation of Miſs 
Aſhford, ſhe Pad taken that of Mrs.; and 
would have been as much offended at any 
one who now addreſſed her by the former 
title, as ſhe would three months before 
have been, had they made uſe of the lat- 
ter. | 
As for Miſs Aſhford, ſhe was what her 


grandmother had 1 ſtyled her, a. fine n 
8 e 
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She was of the middle ſize; rather in- 


clined to plumpneſs, with a tolerable com- 
plexion, dark eyes and hair, agreeable 


features, and an air of faſhionable ſelf. 
conſequence. She had been educated in 
* Square; and knew ſomething of 
| 


the branches of modern female improve- 


ment. Dancing was that in which ſhe 
moſt excelled, and the only one of which 
ſhe was at all fond; for ſhe diſliked her 
harpſichord, and had been ſo much teazed 
by her mother about reading, that ſhe 
hated the very ſight of a book. Although 
ſhe had been three years at home ſince her 


education was ſaid to have been completed, 


The ſtill, in many reſpeQs, retained the 
manners of a ſchool-girl, ſeldom joining 
in a general converſation, but drawing 
ſome one into ſeparate chat. She was fond 
of relating ſtories and anecdotes ; but they 


were generally delivered in ſuch a confuſed 


and round-about manner, that nothing but 


politeneſs could induce any one to attend 


to their concluſion. From her appearance, 
a ſtranger would have judged her to be 
good-natured; but it was an appearance 


only; for her natural cLiponiont was vain 


and ſelfiſh. 
Such was the party to which our heroine 


Was introduced by her bann Lady 
Aſhford 
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Ahford received her with civility; Sir 
endo with a hurrying kind of negli. 
"gence; her couſin, with extreme coldneſs ; 
and her aunt, with a broad ſtare of curioſity 
and inſolence. 
As ſoon as they were ſeated, Sir Mar- 
maduke began to complain of the heat; 
faid the duſt of the roads was intolerable. 
This introduced an account of one of the 
horſes which had fallen lame. A ſubje& 
that continued till dinner was announced, 
when the whole family left the room in a 
kind of party, leaving Caroline to follow 
with Mrs. Auſburn; which the old lady ob- 
ſerving, addreſſed her in the kindeſt man- 


ner; and during the whole repaſt, treated 


her with particular attention. 
It was the Dowager's cuſtom, every day 
after dinner, to retire to her apartment for 
an hour, where ſhe uſually ſlept: a cuſ- 
tom, of all others, the moſt refreſhing 
and beneficial to old age; and Caroline 
had, ever ſince her coming to Crayfort, 
re ularly attended her up ſtairs, placed a 
handkerchief over her head, and let down 
a curtain. to ſhade the ſopha upon which 
the repoſed. She now aroſe and followed 
her, as uſual : and having performed theſe 
little filial offices, returned to the drawing- 


room; where the ladies, attended by Sir 
— 


C:AR.:0:L!!5 MN E. . 
Marmaduke (who, not knowing how to 
amuſe himſelf alone, ſeldom favoured them 


with his abſence) had removed at the ſame 
time that their mother left them. Upon 


entering, ſhe obſerved a ſmile of contempt 


exchanged between Mrs. Aſhford and her 
niece. Sir Marmaduke was walking back- 
ward and forward acroſs the room; and 
neither honoured nor offended her by a 
ſingle look: but Lady Aſhford, laying 
down a book which ſhe had in her 8 
aſked her if ſhe had ever read Homer? As 
this was the firſt word any of the family . 
had condeſcended to addreſs to her, the 
was for a moment unable to ſpeak; but re- 
covering, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had read 
Mr. Pope's tranſlatien of that admired 
poet, with particular pleaſure. And 
pray, faid-her Ladyſhip, do you like 
his Iliad or ZEneid beſt?“ © I greatly ad- 
mire the writings both of Homer and Vir- 
gil,“ anſwered Caroline. And what do 
you think of Mr. Pope's tranſlation of the 
Rape of the Lock?“ aſked her Ladyſhip; 
is it not the fineſt thing that ever was 
written?” The Rape of the Lock,” an- 
ſwered our heroine, ſcarce able to ſuppreſs 
a ſmile, is certainly a very. beautiful 
poem.“ You ſeem to have a great deal 
of taſte, exclaimed Lady Aſhford. 71 


ſu ppoſe 


ſuppoſe you have ſpent much of: your time 
2 in reading?“ Reading 1 is an amuſement 
of which I am fond,” ſaid Caroline. By 
the Heavens!“ exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, 
* I would rather hear of plague and fa- 
mine, than be conſtantly ſtunned with the 
names of a parcel of antiquated writers, 
with whom every ſchool- boy is familiar. 
What, in the name of folly, can you find 


ſo entertaining in perpetually repeating, 
This is fine, and that's beautiful?“ Can 


you find nothing new to ſay, which may 
at leaſt make your ſubje& ſupportable? 


Elf every maſter of a family, \ anſwered 


Lady Aſhford, was as great an encou- 
Taper of 1 ignorance as yourſelf, we ſhould 
ſoon plunge again into Gothic barbariſm 
<6 Better be ignorant than pedantic,” re- 
turned her huſband ; © a pedantic woman 
1s the greateſt peſt of ſociety. By the 
Heavens, I would adviſe a young man who 
is about marriage, to ſeek out for a girl 
who has never been taught her letters.” 
© It is a pity but you had done fo, Sir 
Marmaduke, — her Ladyſhip, with 
Tome warmth. © Nay,” anſwered he,” 
44 if ignorance could have preſerved me 
from ſuch a misfortune, I ſtood as fair. a 
chance to eſcape it as moſt men. But ' faith 


4 believe the * way is to teaze a girl 
Ve 


well with maſters! I warrant Eleanor now 
will never be a pedant.” If it is in your 
power to make her ſo,” cried Lady Aſh. 
ford, ſhe will be illiteral enough; but T 
ſee no harm a little knowledge does 86 
women: why ſhould not they be made 
companions for their huſbands, and be 
rug to fill up their time, without cards, 
or ſauntering about; wearying themſelves, 
and every body elſe, with the fight of 
them!“ 

Much of the ſame kind of entertainin 23 
converſation paſſed between the huſba ng 
and wife; which, as ſoon as it ended, 
ſeemed to be forgotten by both. Indeed, 
ſuch kind of dialogues were ſo frequent be⸗ 
tween them, that they were little remarked 
by their particular friends, who knew it 
was their way, and never interfered. The 
entrance of the old lady now put an end 
to the diſpute, and a more general conver. . 
ſation took place; in which her grandmo- 
ther took care that our heroine ſhould bear 
a part; which ſhe did in ſuch a manner, 
as induced even her uncle to pay her ſome 
attention. But Mrs. Aſhford continued 
throughout the whole day to preſerve the 
moſt contemptuous filence towards her; 
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often endeavouring to look and ſpeak in 


ſuch a manner as ſhould confuſe and fright 
her. | * 


ww © A R OI N E. 
The coach drove early to the door; for 


1 3 old lady not having admitted cards into 
3 her fight ſince her: widowhood, the even- 
ing appeared tediouſly long to Sir Marma- 


1 — and his ſiſter; and they took their 
leave, after Lady Aſhford had requeſted 
ber mother to ſpend a day with her the 
next week, and to bring Caroline with 
her; from whom ſhe parted i in a very gra- 
cious manner. 

After they were gone, the old lady ex- 
preſſed ſome reſentment at the behaviour 
of her daughter. I perceive with plea- 
ſure,” ſaid ſhe, © how much you gained 
upon the good opinion of Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Aſhford :. I rejoice to ſee it; 3 for 
ſhould I be taken from you, which is an 
event you muſt every day look for, - who 
can you fo properly reſide with, while you 
remain ſingle, as them? I wiſh, con- 
tinued ſhe, © my grandſon was returned 
from his travels; ; I have great hope in 
him ; he is the reverſe of his, and the 
image of your father in every thing. How 
happy ſhould I be to ſee you his wife! At 
all events, you will be independent of 
them; and if you cannot live happy in 
their houſe, you muſt go back to your 
worthy friend Mrs. Seward.” Caroline re- 
* that the hoped many happy ld 
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would paſs before ſhe ſhould be deprived 
of the protection of the dear maternal - 
friend ſhe now poſſeſſed. © You muſt not 
think of that, my love,“ anſwered the ex- 
cellent lady: “ every night that I cloſe my 
eyes, I conceive it a matter of great un- 
_ certainty whether they will ever again be 
opened; and were I not anxious for thy 
ſafety and comfort, I ſhould likewiſe ef» 4 
teem it indifferent.” So ſaying, ſhe em- 
braced and left her; it being her cuſtom 
to ſpend ſome time alone in her dreſſing- 
room every night, before her woman came. 
to . her. | 
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